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FRAGMENT  I. 


A    WOLF  IN   tiger's   CLOTHING. 


It  was  in  the  Far  East,  in  Java,  the 
Queen  of  the  Sundas — Java,  the  "  deep- 
soiled,"  the  land  of  many  climates,  many- 
mountains,  many  rivers — the  granary  of 
the  Eastern  Isles — the  most  favoured  spot 
in  creation ;  where  an  all-bounteous  nature 
dispenses,  with  the  same  lavish  hand,  the 
luxuriant  fruits  of  the  tropics  and  the 
soberer  productions  of  the  temperate  re- 
gions ;  where  flourish  alike,  and  in  equal 
profusion,  the  sugar-cane  and  the  coffee- 
plant,  tea,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  the 
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spices  of  the  East  and  the  cereals  and  pulse 
of  the  West,  the  cocoa-nut,  the  j)lantain, 
the  yam,  the  bread-tree,  the  batatas,  the 
sago,  tlie  mango,  the  guava,  the  pine- 
apple, the  tamarind,  the  2)omegranate, 
peaches,  pears,  raspberries,  oranges,  citrons, 
lemons  and  limes,  the  vine,  the  melon,  the 
cucumber,  tlie  potato,  the  cabbage,  and 
most  of  the  culinary  vegetables  of  Europe; 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  reeds  and  grasses, 
useful  and  ornamental,  medicinal  plants, 
&c.,  in  endless  variety — Java,  the  costliest 
pearl  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  brightest 
gem  in  the  rich  diadem  of  the  Dutch 
Eastern  Empire. 

And  this  most  beautiful  island  had 
given  it  also  for  inhabitants  a  quiet,  do- 
mestic, agricultural  people,  sober,  indus- 
trious, and  easily  contented,  mild  and 
tractable  by  nature,  and  not  prone  to 
quarrels  and  feuds,  and  blood-thirsty  re- 
venge— a  people  feeling  happy,  it  may  be, 
in  the  indulgence  of  their  simple  Hindu 
*^  superstitions  " — at  which  we  profess  to 
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laugh,  of  course,  ive  who — but,  as  Heine 
says,  ^^schweigen  ware  kliiger"  here:  sol 
will  not  touch  upon  this  ticklish  subject — 
until,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies after  Christ,  the  Arabs  succeeded  in 
importing  into  the  island  the  ^^  farrago 
faith  "  of  the  camel-driver  of  Mecca,  and  in 
breathing  over  the  fair  land  the  withering 
blast  of  the  '^  Arab  genius,"  more  deadly 
and  devastating  far  tlian  the  fabled  poison- 
ous exhalations  from  the  upas  !* 

*  The  Arab  genius !  "Well,  it  has  had  its  admirers 
even  among  pious  Christians ;  and,  I  dare  say,  it  has 
some  of  them  still.  But  let  these  admirers  look  at  the 
state  of  the  Mussulman  nations  of  the  present  day ;  the 
fruit  shows  the  quality  of  the  tree.  The  following 
quotations  from  Colonel  Carette's  great  work  on  the 
North  African  tribes  ("  MechercJies  sur  Vorigine  et  les 
migrations  des  -principales  trihus  de  V Afrique  septen' 
trionale  et  particulierement  de  VAlgerie  ")  may  serve 
to  give  some  notion  of  what  the  effects  of  the  action 
of  the  Arab  genius  have  been  in  Africa. 

"  Si  I'invasion  des  Arabes  en  Afrique  du  septieme 
siecle  eut  le  caractere  d'un  ouragan  qui,  en  un  instant 
deracine  les  arbres  et  renverse  les  edifices,  I'irruption 
du  onzieme  ressemble  a  un  incendie  qui,  de  proche  en 
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Then,  some  180  years  after  the  Ma- 
hometans had  finally  overthrown  Hindu- 
ism, and  made  a  wilderness  of  the  ^^  pride 
of  the  land  of  Java,"  the  sacred  city  of 
Majapdhit,  so  famous,  in  Eastern  story,  for 
the  splendour  of  its  court  and  the  glory  of 

proche,  reduit  tout  en  cendres,  edifices  et  arbres.  Ce 
que  Vouragan  avait  epargne,  Vincendie  le  devore ;  ce 
que  la  politique  arabe  avait  laisse  debout,  le  ghiie 
arabe  le  demolit."     (Page  412.) 

"  Livrees  a  leurs  instincts,  les  tribus  poursuivent 
et  completent  I'oeuvre  de  destruction  commencee  par 
le  gouvemement  des  khalifes.  Tantot  elles  traversent 
les  populations  autochthones  sans  les  deplacer,  tantot 
elles  les  entrainent  avec  elles  sans  leur  faire  perdre 
leur  type  originel ;  le  plus  souvent,  elles  les  dissolvent 
completement ;  mais  toujours  et  partout,  leur  passage 
a  pour  consequences  inevitables  la  mine  des  villes,  la 
devastation  des  vergers,  la  depopulation  et  la  misere, 
c'est-a-dire  la  barbarie."     (Page  413.) 

"Detrousser  les  voyageurs,  piUer  les  caravanes, 
ravager  le  territoire  des  villes  ou  des  tribus  voisines, 
teUes  furent,  au  Maroc  et  en  Algerie,  leurs  occu  pa- 
tions  normales :  Us  se  livrerent  au  hrigandage.^^  (P^g® 
425.) 

Et  sic  semper  ac  uhique. 
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its  arms,  and  so  renowned  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  damasked  kris  and  many 
other  articles  wrought  of  iron  and  steel,  by 
the  great  corporation  of  the  pandi,  or  iron 
smiths  (a.d.  14:75) ;  and  when  the  "  Arab 
genius  "  had  become  slightly  toned  down 
in  its  pernicious  action  and  effects,  came 
another  invasion  of  the  island,  still  more 
formidable  and  more  deadly  destructive  to 
the  character  and  the  happiness  of  the  poor 
Javans :  Europe  sent  its  apostles  of  Cau- 
casian civilization ;  Spaniards,  Portuguese, 
French,  English,  and,  though  last,  cer- 
tainly not  least,  Dutch. 

They  all  came  simply  to  trade,  of 
course — and  trade  they  did. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  how- 
ever, barely  ever  succeeded  in  establishing 
factories ;  and  the  French  and  English 
factories  were  got  rid  of  by  the  officers  of 
the  States-Greneral  in  the  most  approved 
Dutch  fashion,  by  fraud  and  force  com- 
bined, nine  parts  of  the  former  to  one  part 
of  the  latter. 
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By  the  same  means  our  friends  the 
Dutch/after  some  vicissitudes  and  reverses, 
succeeded  also,  about  the  year  1620,  in 
solidly  laying  the  foundations  of  their 
'' commercial"  establishment,  at  Jakatra, 
on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  island. 
They  called  this  new  establishment  of 
theirs  Batavia, 

They  brought  with  them,  of  course, 
the  rich  blessings  of  their  civilization  and 
commerce,  and  proffered  also,  though  with 
but  indifferent  results,  those  of  their  Chris- 
tianity— such  as  it  was;  for,  to  do  them 
justice,  though  they  would  cheerfully  sub- 
mit, occasionally,  for  the  sake  of  commer- 
cial advantages,  to  trample  and  spit  upon 
Clmstianity's  most  sacred  symbol,  they 
had — the  orthodox  section  and  the  Armi- 
nian  section  alike — as  strong  missionarizing 
tendencies  as  the  most  catholic  and  epis- 
copal nations,  wherever  the  interests  of  the 
propagation  of  the  faith  did  not  clash  with 
their  commercial  interests,  which  of  com'se 
were  held  paramount  in  their  creed. 
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So  soon  as  these  '^  baggy-breeched 
barbarians  "  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany had  secured  a  firm  footing  on  the 
island,  they  set  about  snatching  province 
after  province  from  the  native  rulers  of  the 
land ;  and  from  province  after  province 
thus  brought  within  the  pale  of  the  rich 
blessings  of  civilization,  they  ^^  civilized 
away "  the  unliappy  inhabitants,  by  a 
system  of  such  unmitigated  rascality  and 
such  unexampled  exaction  and  extortion, 
that  the  blackest  deeds  ever  committed  by 
the  English  East  India  Company,  or  even 
by  the  French,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish 
^'  civilizers,"  look  positively  pale  by  the 
side  of  the  mildest  and  least  villanous  of 
the  Dutch  practices,  both  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies."'*' 

*  It  is  a  popular  saying  that  corporations  have  no 
body  to  be  kicked  and  no  soul  to  be  saved, — and  well 
for  them  it  is,  methinks,  that  they  have  not.  With 
respect  to  this  particular  corporation,  yclept  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  ^fi^  hadJiad  a  body  to  be  kicked 
or  a  soul  to  be  saved,  it  would  be  a  curious  calculation 
to  estimate  upon  the  basis  given  of  its  crimes  and 
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Well,  after  many  vicissitudes  again, 
and  some  fearful  reverses,  the  said  noble 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  having,  as 
aforesaid,  first  kicked  out  its  French  and 
English  rivals,  and  having  also  made 
mince-meat  of  its  Chinese  competitors — 
achievements  wrought,  all  of  them,  more 
or  less,  by  a  truly  Dutch  perseverance  in  a 
policy  of  rascality  and  fraud  and  treachery, 
unexampled  even  in  the  annals  of  the  worst 
of  Asiatic  nations — succeeded  at  last,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
attaining  the  grand  object  of  the  said 
policy,  by  extorting  from  a  weak  prince 
on  his  death-bed  (the  Susiinan  Pakabuana 
II.),  a  formal  deed  of  abdication,  for  him- 
self and  his  heirs,  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Island  of  Java,  which  sovereignty  was  con- 
ferred by  the  said  deed  upon  the  Com- 
pany, with  full  powers  to  dispose  of  it  in 

misdeeds,  how  many  million  horse-power  it  would 
have  taken  to  administer  an  adequate  kick  to  such 
body,  and  what  infinity  of  infinite  mercy  would  have 
been  required  to  save  such  soul. 
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future,  in  whatever  manner  the  Directors 
might  list,  /or  tJie  benefit  of  the  Company — 
and  of  Java  ! ! 

By  this  step  the  unhappy  prince  secured 
at  least  the  nominal  succession  in  his  family, 
his  son  and  heir-apparent,  a  boy  of  nine, 
being  placed  by  the  '^  Dutch  protectors  " 
upon  the  throne  of  Sura  K^rta. 

However,  some  years  after,  the  Pan- 
g^ran(  Prince  of  the  Imperial  family),  Mung- 
kubiimi,  a  younger  brother  of  the  deceased 
Susiinan  (having  succeeded  in  inflicting 
several  severe  defeats  upon  the  Dutch),* 
compelled  the  Company  to  consent  to 
a  division  of  the  so-called  ^^independ- 
ent "  portion  of  the  island  between  their 
nominee  of  Siira  K^rta  and  himself  He 
had  the  title  of  Sultan  of  Matarem 
conferred    upon    him  by   the   Dutch   Go- 

*  Had  the  native  princes  of  Java  only  been  a  lit- 
tle more  united  and  a  little  less  simple-minded  and 
gullible,  they  might  soon  enough  and  easily  enough 
have  kicked  back  their  oppressors  to  the  land  of  Vol- 
taire's three  Cs. 
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vcriior-General,  and  established  liis  capi- 
tal at  Yiigya  Kcrta ;  the  Dutch  reserving 
to  themselves  the  direct  administration  of 
all  the  provinces  lying  on  the  northern 
sea-coast  from  Cheribon  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Madura,  and 
placing  residents  at  the  two  courts  of  Siira 
Kerta  and  Yiigya  K(^rta,  to  exercise  there, 
of  course,  supreme  sway  over,  the  nominal 
sovereigns  of  the  land,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  British  residents  do  at  the  courts  of 
the  dependent  princes  of  the  East  Indian 
continent. 

It  was  from  this  time  forward,  more 
especially,  that  the  Company's  system  of 
administration,  in  its  own  immediate  de- 
pendencies, expanded  in  fullest  bloom,  and 
disj^layed  its  most  lustrous  glories — a  selfish, 
jealous,  vexatious,  and  unsjDcakably  mean 
system  of  the  most  desolating  tyranny, 
which  drove  away  the  inhabitants  of  whole 
districts,  compelling  them  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  lands  placed  under  the  less  oppressive 
sway  of  the  native   princes;    and   which 
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wrought  a  most  unfavourable  change  in  the 
character  of  the  people. 

To  show  the  fearful  effects  of  this  sys- 
tem, it  suffices  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
population  of  the  island,  instead  of  increas- 
ing in  a  proper  ratio  correspondingly  to 
its  abounding  fertility  and  immense  natural 
advantages,  had  actually  decreased  in  some 
parts  enormously  by  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  ;*  and  though  about  that 
time  a  favourable  reaction  began  to  set  in, 
it  was  even  then  calculated  that  it  would 
take  some  four  hundred  years  to  double 
the  population  of  the  island  ! 

This  favourable  reaction  was  owing  to 
a  change  in  the  system  of  administration . 

The  Dutch  East  India  Company,  in  its 
over-eagerness  to  grasp  at  the  largest  at- 
tainable profits,  succeeded  at  last  in 
thoroughly  ruining  its  East  India  trade, 
so  that  in  the  end  it  had  to  be  carried  on 

*  The  population  of  the  province  of  Banyuwangi, 
for  instance,  which  in  1750  amounted  to  80,000  souls, 
was  in  1811  reduced  to  8000 ! 
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at  an  enormous  and  constantly  increasing 
annual  loss.  By  the  year  1780,  the  Com- 
pany was  bankrupt,  and  had  to  throw  the 
burthen  of  its  debts  and  obligations  upon 
the  Dutch  nation.  In  1791,  an  East  India 
commission  was  appointed  to  devise  ways 
and  means  of  saving  the  Company  from 
utter  and  irretrievable  ruin.  The  commis- 
sioners arrived  in  the  island  in  1793. 

Matters,  however,  did  not  mend  much, 
in  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  the  Javan 
people  under  the  Dutch  rule  was  concerned, 
until  the  year  1808,  when  Marshal  Daen- 
dels  was  appointed  Grovernor-General. 

Daendels  was  an  able  and  energetic 
man.  He  corrected  some  of  the  most  glar- 
ing abuses,  at  least,  and  he  bestowed  a  rare 
and  lasting  benefit  upon  the  country  placed 
under  his  rule,  by  declaring  void  the  trea- 
ties by  which  the  native  princes  of  Java 
held  their  territory  in  fee  from  the  Dutch, 
and  substituting  for  them  commercial 
agreements  binding  the  Sultan  and  the 
Susunan  to   supply  the  produce  of  their 
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territories  to  the  Dutch  government  at  fixed 
prices.  He  also  re-installed  Sultan  Kand- 
man  of  Cheribon,*  who  had  been  most  un- 
justly removed  from  his  government,  and 
banished  to  Amboina,  by  the  marshal's 
predecessor.  But  notwithstanding  these 
favourable  features  in  it,  Daendels'  rule  was 
in  most  respects  as  harsh  and  cruel  as  that 
of  the  worst  even  among  his  predecessors. 
The  construction  of  public  roads  alone 
during  his  administration  destroyed  the 
lives  of  more  than  ten  thousand  workmen  ! 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee  shrub,  in 

*  In  Bantam,  on  the  other  hand,  a  province  whose 
sultan  had  up  to  this  time  still  retained  some  shadow 
of  power  and  authority,  under  the  supervision,  of 
course,  of  a  Dutch  resident,  the  harsh  measures  adopted 
by  Daendels,  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee 
slirub,  and  to  construct  public  roads  and  harbours,  led 
to  the  murder  of  the  Dutch  resident,  and  to  a  series  of 
insurrections  which,  after  the  removal  by  the  Dutch  of 
two  sultans  in  succession,  finally  threw  the  third  sultan 
appointed  by  them,  together  with  the  country  for  a  time, 
into  the  power  of  the  Pangeran  Akmet,  who  subse- 
quently rendered  efficient  aid  to  the  British,  by  furn- 
ishing their  blockading  cruisers  with  supplies. 
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tlie  Sunda  districts,  was  by  his  harsh  be- 
hests actually  made  to  usurp  the  soil 
destined  for  the  production  of  the  most 
necessary  subsistence  of  the  people,  thou- 
sands of  whom  perished  thus  by  famine ! 
whilst  tliousands  more  sought  refuge  in  the 
native  provinces,  leaving  Demak,  for  in- 
stance, and  some  other  of  the  richest  east- 
ern districts,  almost  without  inhabitants. 

It  was  only  in  the  year  1811,  when  the 
British  forces  took  possession  of  the  island, 
that  brighter  days  began  to  dawn  for  the 
unhappy  people  of  Java.  A  humane  sys- 
tern  of  administration  was  then,  for  the  first 
time,  inaugurated  by  the  Earl  of  Minto, 
and  by  that  truly  great  man,  Thomas 
Stamford  Raffles,  whose  name  is  gratefully 
remembered  on  the  island  to  the  present 
day,  and  never  pronounced  without  a  bless- 
ing. 

When  the  island  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch  in  181 G,  their  eyes  were  opened  to 
the  difference  in  the  results  of  their  own 
rule  and  of  the  British.     The  Dutch  gov- 
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ernment  now  sent  out  men  of  sense  and 
humanity,  and  of  enlarged  liberal  views, 
such  as  Van  der  Capellen  and  some  others 
of  the  same  higli  stamp,  to  govern  this 
splendid  dependency  of  the  newly-estab- 
lished kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
result  of  this  new  system  may  now  be 
seen :  it  is  simply  this,  that  the  population 
of  the  island,  which  in  1816  fell  far  short 
of  five  millions,  borders  at  present  upon 
twelve  millions,  having  thus  much  more 
than  doubled  in  less  than  fifty  years  !  and 
the  island  yields  the  Dutch  government  a 
nett  profit  of  considerably  above  a  million 
pounds  sterling  per  annum,  over  and  above 
the  enormous  profits  derived  by  Dutch 
merchants  from  the  Javan  trade. 

After  this  unconscionably  long  and  in- 
excusably digressive  introduction,  for  which 
I,  humbly  repentant,  crave  the  indulgent 
reader's  forgiveness,  proceed  we  now  to  the 
narration  of  our  ^^fragmentary  episode." 

It  was  in  Batavia,  or  rather  out  of  that 
^*  storehouse  of  disease,"  on   the  road  to 
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Biiitcnzor^,*  in  tlic  afternoon  of  an  unusu- 
ally sultry  clay  In  the  early  part  of  the 
niontli  of  April,  in  the  year  1828. 

*  Tlic  city  of  Batavia  proper  is  certainly  the  most 
unhealthy  spot  in  the  world ;  it  is  built  on  mud,  and 
surrounded  by  a  swamp.  The  mortality  in  it  was  for 
many,  many  long  years  positively  frightful.  Yet  did 
the  wretched  Dutch  Company  and  its  villanous  agents 
perversely  persist  in  confiiiini^  even  its  European  popu- 
lation within  the  narrow  walls  of  this  most  miserable 
place !  So  soon  as  these  walls  were  demolished  at  last, 
the  draw-bridges  let  do\\Ti,  and  free  egress  and  ingress 
permitted  to  and  from  the  country,  the  European 
population  of  Batavia  streamed  forth  to  seek  a  more 
healthy  site  beyond  the  precincts  of  this  plague-house  ; 
aud  they  had  not  to  travel  far  for  it. 

The  city  of  Batavia  proper  has  ceased  to  exist  now, 
properly  speaking.  The  fortifications  and  public 
buildings  are  in  ruins — the  private  houses  nearly  so. 
The  merchants  come  to  the  city  in  the  morning  for  a 
few  hours,  on  business ;  at  night  the  place  is  nearly 
altogether  deserted,  with  the  exception  of  the  South- 
Western  or  Chinese  Kampong  (or  suburb). 

The  actual  dwellings  of  the  European  population  of 
the  city  of  Batavia  extend,  southward,  to  a  distance  of 
some  four  hours'  walk,  along  the  arms  of  the  Jakatra, 
or  "  Groete  Hivier,"  as  the  Dutch  call  it,  and  along 
Bome  of  the  smaller  rivers.  They  form  a  number  of  de- 
tached suburbs  (Molenvliet,  Eyswyk,  Nordwyk,  Gun- 
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There  was  at  that  time,  at  about  Iialf- 
an-liour's  distance  from  Kramat,  if  you  went 
southward,  a  large  Javan  Kampong,  and 
near  this  latter  a  rather  extensive  dense 
wood,  half  forest,  half  jungle,  with  several 
roads  leading  through  it,  from  north  to 
south  and  from  east  to  west,  and  a  number 
of  smaller  pathways  cut  through  the  jungle 
in  various  directions. 

ung-Saliarie,  AVeltevreden  proper,  Kramat,  &c.),  separ- 
ated by  gardens,  woods,  aud  immense  places  or  plains 
(Waterlooplein,  Koniugsplein,  &c.),  and  interspersed 
with  numerous  Javan  Kampougs,  or  villages.  "VYater- 
looplein,  with  the  government-house  and  the  dwellings 
of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  may  be  said  to  form 
the  centre  of  these  detached  suburbs,  which  are  known 
collectively  as  the  "  Weltevreden  :  " — and  "  njell  con- 
tent^^  indeed  must  the  inhabitants  of  Batavia  have 
felt  when  at  last  permitted  to  seek  a  healthier  home  out- 
side the  walls  of  that  most  wretched  of  all  cities. 

Buitenzorg  is  a  charming  and  most  healthy  place, 
situated  to  the  south  of  Batavia,  at  the  northern  foot 
of  the  Sulak  mountain.  It  is  watered  by  the  Chi-dani 
river.  It  contains,  besides  the  summer  palace  of  the 
Govern  or- General,  a  number  of  splendid  country-houses 
and  villas.  The  Xieuwe  Ivanaal  forms  the  direct  line  of 
communication  between  Buitenzorg  and  Batavia. 
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Both  the  Kampong  and  the  wood  have 
disappeared  lon<r  since  ;  they  have  given 
place  to  villas  and  gardens,  built  and  laid 
out  in  the  most  approved  Dutch  style. 

But  in  1828  they  were  still  in  exist- 
ence. On  the  afternoon  aforesaid,  there 
rode  forth  from  this  Kampong  to  the  wood, 
mounted  on  one  of  those  small,  but  well- 
made  and  compact  strong  and  fleet  Bima 
horses,  which  are  imported  into  Java  from 
the  island  of  Sumbawa,  a  Javan  chief, 
richly  dressed  and  accoutred,  partly  in  the 
native  and  partly  in  the  European  fashion. 

He  was  booted  and  spurred,  and  wore 
tight  nankeen  pantaloons  under  his  dark 
blue  silken  dodot*     His  profusely  embroi- 

*  The  principal  article  of  dress  with  the  Javans, 
as  with  all  the  other  nations  of  the  eastern  archipelago, 
is  the  jdrit,  a  piece  of  cloth  some  seven  or  eight  feet 
long,  by  three  or  four  feet  wide,  which  is  folded  round 
the  waist,  and  descends  below  the  knees  like  a  short 
petticoat.  The  higher  classes  wear  a  similar  cloth 
generally  made  of  silk,  but  which,  being  of  nearly 
double  the  dimensions  of  the  ordmary  jdrit,  fall«  in  a 
rich  and  graceful  drapery.     This  cloth  is  called  d6dot. 
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dered  and  studded  ang^ger,  or  sword-belt, 
had  stuck  in  it  two  kriscSj  one  on  each  side, 
with  brown  hilts  and  sheaths,  made  of  the 
fine-grained  wood  of  the  taj/uman,  and 
brightly  varnished  with  Bcim/pang  resin  ;  but 
there  was  no  peddng  (Javan  sword)  in  the 
belt. 

He  wore  a  blue  velvet  jacket  of  the  or- 
thodox old  Friesland  fashion  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half  ago,  edged  with  lace  and  orna- 
mented with  filagree  buttons,  and  beneath 
this  a  tight-fitting  vest  or  Mtan  of  the  finest 
white  cloth,  with  a  single  row  of  filagree 
buttons,  buttoned  close  to  the  body. 

On  his  head  he  wore  a  black  velvet 
skull-cap  of  the  JculuJc^  shape,  profusely  or- 
namented with  gold,  and  with  a  large  dia- 
mond on  the  crown,  and  a  velvet  shade  or 
tudang  fixed  in  front  over  the  face. 

On  his  fingers  he  wore  a  profusion  of 

*  The  kiduk  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  full 
court  dress,  which  the  Javans  must  don  when  approach- 
ing their  sovereigns  or  princes.  In  shape  it  resembles 
the  skull-cap  of  the  Arabs. 
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lings.  He  was  evidently  a  high  officer  in 
tlic  service  of  the  government,  most  likely 
a  Bopdti^  or  regent  of  a  district. 

He  was  entirely  unattended,  however. 
He  looked  a  vigorous  young  man,  and  un- 
usually tall  and  bulky  for  a  Javan,  being 
over  six  feet  high,  and  big  in  proportion ; 
whereas  the  general  run  of  the  natives  of 
the  island  are  a  slender-limbed  j^eople,  and 
in  stature  rather  below  the  middle  size. 

His  complexion  was  coppery  and  dusky 
rather  than  of  that  ''virgin  gold  colour" 
which,  in  this  respect,  forms  the  standard 
of  beauty  with  the  higher  classes  of  the 
Javans. 

His  face,  smooth  shaven,  was  by  no 
means  attractive  or  prepossessing,  though 
the  features,  strange  to  say,  partook  much 
more  of  the  Caucasian  than  of  the  Malay 
type.  His  eyes,  also,  were  grayish  blue, 
instead  of  dark-coloured,  as  they  generally 
are  in  the  Javans ;  and,  strangest  of  all, 
perhaps,  his  teeth  were  neither  filed  nor 
painted  black,  as  is  the  fashion  with  the 
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natives,  but  '^  disgracefully  white  like  a 
dog's,"  as  the  Javans  say. 

After  riding  a  short  distance  through 
the  wood  in  a  southerly  direction,  he 
stopped,  and  looked  carefully  all  around 
and  about  him,  with  sharp  scrutiny. 

The  survey  evidently  proved  satis- 
factory :  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen  any- 
where about. 

Having  satisfied  his  mind  upon  this 
point,  he  dismounted,  and  led  his  steed 
aside,  by  one  of  the  small  pathways,  into 
a  thick  part  of  the  wood,  where  he  tied  it 
to  a  tree. 

He  then  returned  to  the  spot  where  he 
had  dismounted,  and  looked  once  more 
sharply  and  carefully  up  and  down  the 
road,  after  which  he  retired  some  distance 
behind  a  clump  of  trees,  where,  whilst 
himself  shielded  from  observation,  he  could 
watch  the  road  through  the  openings  be- 
tween the  trees. 

Here  he  drew  forth  from  its  shining 
sheath   one  of   his   krises,    and   from   his 
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bosom  a  small  phial,  with  a  dark-coloured 
liquid  in  it.  He  uncorked  the  phial,  and 
dipped  a  cotton  pellet  into  the  liquid, 
which  he  then  rubbed  all  over  the  pointed 
end  of  the  kris.  A  peculiar  pungent  odour, 
with  the  specific  scent  of  tobacco  extract  pre- 
dominating in  it,  pervaded  the  air  all  around, 
as  he  was  engaged  in  this  operation. 

When  this  little  matter  was  achieved 
apparently  to  his  satisfaction,  he  re-corked 
the  phial  and  replaced  it  in  his  bosom. 
Then,  grasping  the  hilt  of  the  kris  with 
his  right  hand,  he  cautiously  advanced 
again  to  the  road,  and  took  up  his  position 
quite  near  the  border,  l)ehind  two  trees, 
where,  again  without  being  seen,  he  could 
see  any  one  coming  along  the  road,  either 
from  the  north  or  from  the  south. 

However,  in  believing  himself  quite 
alone  and  unobserved,  the  instinct  of  the 
native  was  slightly  at  fault  in  him. 

At  the  very  time  when  he  first  entered 
the  wood  another  wayfarer  had  just  crossed 
the   road   before   him,   and  was   leisurely 
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walking  along  one  of  the  pathways  in  an 
eastern  direction. 

This  was  a  middle-sized,  closely-knit, 
lithe-limbed  man,  evidently  in  the  prime 
and  vigour  of  life.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
gray  holland  blouse,  and  in  wide  panta- 
loons of  the  same  material ;  on  his  feet  he 
wore  sandals  of  a  peculiar  fashion,  and 
gaiters ;  on  his  head  one  of  those  large 
umbrella  hats  made  of  split  and  plaited 
bamboo,  and  highly  varnished,  which  the 
natives  are  in  the  habit  of  wearing  over 
the  ikat  or  turban  when  abroad,  to  shelter 
them  from  the  sun  and  rain. 

The  upper  part  of  his  face  was  complete- 
ly hidden  beneath  the  enormous  front  flap  of 
the  hat,  the  lower  part  behind  an  immense 
black  beard,  which  hung  down  over  the  gray 
blouse,  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  chest. 

In  his  right  hand  he  carried  a  tall 
bamboo  cane,  with  a  big  leaden  knob 
atop,  and  an  iron  spike  at  the  lower  end ; 
in  his  left  hand  a  small  black  leather  bag, 
of  the  kind  known  in  England  as  ^^  sand- 
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wicli  bags."  Both  hands  were  ungloved; 
though  small  and  slender  and  rather  deli- 
cate-looking, they  were  evidently  sinewy 
and  strong ;  and,  as  he  was  walking  along, 
he  was  vigorously  gesticulating  all  the 
time,  and  flourishing  and  brandishing  his 
bamboo,  and  tossing  it  high  up  into  the 
air,  and  deftly  sending  the  sandwich  bag 
after  it,  and  catching  both  articles  again, 
in  their  fall,  with  great  dexterity. 

These  gesticulations  evidently  served 
as  a  kind  of  accompagnamento  ohUigato  to  a 
most  animated  conversation  which  the 
man  in  the  gray  blouse  was  carrying  on 
with  himself.  Anybody  that  had  been 
walking  behind  him  at  the  time,  unob- 
served by  him,  might  indeed  have  listened 
to  a  marvellous  polyglot  of  English, 
French,  and  German,  interspersed  with 
short  snatches  of  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, and  Dutch,  and  slightly  sprinkled 
here  and  there  with  Latin  quotations,  and 
occasional  exclamations  in  some  tongue  or 
tongues  which  even  the  most  accomplished 
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llno'uist  would  most  likely  have  declared 
to  belong  to  the  category  '^  unknown." 

That  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of 
this  curious  soliloquial  colloquy,  I  will 
give  a  short  sample  of  it. 

As  I  have  said,  the  man  in  the  gray 
blouse  had  just  crossed  the  road  by  which 
the  Javan  chief  was  then  entering  the 
wood,  and  he  was  walking  leisurely  along 
one  of  the  pathways  leading  through  the 
jungle,  in  an  eastern  direction. 

^^  Aie  !  Ouf!  Goroo  !  Bogoo  !  but  this 
is  hot  and  no  mistake ! "  he  muttered, 
^^  this  is  sub  Jove  calido,  with  a  vengeance, 
quoiqu'il  y  ait  des  personnes,  sans  doute, 
qui  trouvent  ce  chien  de  temps  tout 
bonnement  bien  doux !  De  edele  Heer  van 
T^Iuntinghe,  zum  Beispiel,  nennt  es  gewiss 
nur  ^  behagelijk  warm ; '  und  mein  pome- 
ranzenfarbiger,  pergamenthautiger  Portu- 
giese  Paranha  wiirde  mir  sicherlich  sein 
ewiges,  ^  faz  um  tempo  bem  brando'  zuwer- 
fen,  wenn  er  hier  ware.  I  wonder  whether 
they  will    iind    it  ^behagelijk   warm,'   or 
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'  bcni  brando,'  one  of  these  clays,  some- 
where where  I  ho})e  they  are  Ijotli  bound 
for.  What  is  tills  you  say  ?  You  hope 
that — Du  solltest  dich  docli  in  deine  Seele 
hincin  scliiimen,  cine  Bemerkun<^  der  Art 
zu  machen,  selbst  im  Scherz !  Well,  well, 
you  are  quite  riglit ;  true,  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  myself  to  say  so.  Why, 
j\lijnheer  van  jMuntinghe,  though  a  double- 
dyed  and  double-d — d  Dutchman,  which  is 
very  much  against  him,  of  course,  yet  is, 
il  faut  bien  en  convenir,  assez  bon  gar9on, 
in  the  main,  quoiqu'il  soit  un  peu  trop 
port^  a  me  sermonner  au  sujet  de  ce  qu'il 
lui  plait  d'appcler  mon  penchant  pour  la 
gourmandise ;  und  dass  der  arme  Paranha 
pomeranzenfarbig  und  pergamenthiiutig 
ist  und  dem  katholischen  Wahnglauben 
ergeben  und  das  Weizen  Lagerbier  nicht 
mag,  ist  doch  ganz  gewiss  kein  Grund  ihn 
zur  Hollo  zm'  verdammen  !  Well,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  should  have  uttered  that  most 
uncharitable  and  impious  wish.  So  you 
ought   to  be,   my  very  good   friend   and 
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most  excellent  professor.  Apres  tout,  il 
faut  bien  en  convenir,  that  you  are  a  great 
gormandizer,  too !  Where  do  you  come 
from,  now  ?  Answer  me  that  question  ! 
Why,  from  gorging  roast  pork  with  that 
Chinese  glutton  Liu  Chu — a  nice  thing  to 
do,  don't  you  think,  in  the  tropics  !  for 
shame !  and  you  call  yourself  a  philo- 
sopher, too ;  oh,  Crimini  Karauna !  Eh 
bien,  oui  I  and  why  for  shame,  why  ? 
Wariim  soUte  ich  mich  denn  scliamen 
dariiber,  dass  ich  uber  klimatische  Vorur- 
theile  erhaben  bin?  Ah,  Monsieur  le 
philosophe,  vous  appelez  9a  des  pr^jug^s 
climatiques.  Excusez !  C'est  que  vous 
aimez  le  pore  k  la  folic,  et  vous  ne  sauriez 
vous  en  passer  memo  ici,  a  quelques  d^gr(^s 
seulement  de  la  ligne.  I  verily  believe 
que  vous  mangeriez  du  b^b^  roti,  si  Ton 
vous  en  offrait !  Well,  I  don't  know — and 
why  not  ?  done  nicely  brown,  with  onion 
stuffing  and  apple  sauce,  it  might  not  be  a 
bad  dish,  I  fancy,  though  there  is  a  pre- 
judice against  it,  except  in  some  parts  of 
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the  world.  I  really  have  a  great  mind  to 
run  over  to  the  Andaraans,  or  to  try  a 
trip  to  New  Zealand,  one  of  these  days, 
jusfc  to  find  out  for  myself  whether —  Why, 
what  a  brute  you  must  be  to  indulge  in 
such  beastly  speculations.  You  seem  to 
be  in  a  moralizing  humour  to-day,  my 
best  of  friends.  Vi  sono  infinitamente 
tenuto,  mein  Herr  Moralprediger ;  mais 
assez  comme  ca,  an  you  love  me.  There 
is  a  Cacoethes  loquendi  about  you,  do  you 
know,  which  is  as  great  a  vice,  at  least,  as 
guzzling  and  gormandizing.  Dum  blamant 
stulti  vitia — you  know  the  rest.  Doch 
still !  whom  the  deuce  have  we  here  ? '' 

By  this  time  the  gentleman  thus 
warmly  engaged  in  this  most  private  and 
confidential  conversation  with  himself,  had 
reached  a  part  where  the  pathway  took  a 
half-turn  to  the  left ;  and  as  that  part  of 
the  wood  was  a  little  below  the  level  of 
the  road  on  which  our  Javan  chief  was 
then  just  making  his  first  appearance,  our 
friend  in  gray,  himself  thus  sheltered  from 
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all  observation  from  the  road-side,  just 
caught  sight  of  the  tall  and  bulky  figure  on 
horseback,  through  the  openings  between 
the  trees. 

^^  Whom  the  deuce  have  we  here  ?  "  he 
repeated,  whispering  to  himself  under  his 
breath.  ^^  Karauna !  hier  ist  ein  Pflaumen- 
schmeisser  !  Donnerwetter  !  Einen  so 
kolossalen  Javanesen  wie  der  ist,  hab'  ich 
doch  hier  auf  der  Insel  noch  nicht  gesehen. 
Mais  qu'est  ce  qu'il  fait  done,  celui  la  ?  " 

The  sharp  eyes  of  the  man  in  gray 
watched  the  Javan  curiously,  as  he  saw 
him — how  he  dismounted  from  his  steed 
to  lead  it  into  a  thick  part  of  the  wood ; 
how  he  then  returned  to  look  up  and  down 
the  road,  evidently  with  sharp  scrutiny, 
and  how  he  finally  retired  behind  the 
clump  of  trees. 

^MYat  de  duivel  wil  dan  hij  hier 
maken?  A  rep  apa  Mne?  What  does  he 
want  here  ?  Oh,  my  friend,  I  clearly  see 
you  are  after  no  good ;  so  I'll  just  watch 
you  a  little.    Jetzt  heisst  es  aufgepasst  und 
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listi^;-  sclu  wie  eino  Sclilang-c.  As  regards 
the  hannlessness  of  the  dove,  quant  h  cela, 
nous  vcrrons  apres." 

And  he  noiselessly  crept  up  to  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  cluni])  of  trees,  where 
the  Javan  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  his 
kris-greasing  operation. 

He  sniffed  the  air.  '^  By  the  powers  !  " 
he  muttered  to  himself,  inaudibly,  '^  By 
the  powers,  it  is  mandi  !  *  mandi  made  of 
chetik^  and  prepared  with  tobacco  extract. 
He  ahi  un  asunlo  bien  extrafio !  Hier 
stinkt  es  stark.  Voyons  a  quoi  cela  va 
about  ir." 

When  the  Javan  ultimately  made  his 
way  back  to  the  edge  of  the  road,  our 
friend  in  gray  crept  stealthily  after  him, 
with  infinite  caution,  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  red  Indian,  and  took  his 
station,  no  more  than  two  yards  away 
from  him,  behind  a  large  tree,  grasping 
his  bamboo  cane  firmly  in  his  right  hand. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  thus 
*  Poison  for  weapons. 
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away,  the  Javan  watching'  tlie  road,  and 
the  man  in  gray  watching  the  Javan,  who 
was  heard  muttering,  from  time  to  time, 
half-smothered  exclamations  of  angry  im- 
patience, and  brief  emphatic  curses,  which, 
however,  instead  of  the  orthodox  Javan 
'^  demi-alah  !  (by  God  !),  Kena-benduning- 
alah !  (curse  it),  &c.,  sounded  suspiciously 
like  ^'  Heer  mijn  tijd  !  "^  Vordoemd  !  Verv- 
loekt !  de  verdoemde  dief !  de  verwenschte 
Scliurk  !  " — and  other  choice  flowers  of  ex- 
cited Dutch  invective  —  strange  sounds, 
indeed,  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  Javan. 

At  last  steps  were  heard  approaching 
along  the  road,  from  the  direction  of  the 
south,  light  and  firm,  though  rather  slow. 

A  few  minutes  after  a  man  came  in 
sight,  turning  into  the  road  from  one  of 
the  pathways  from  the  west. 

He  directed  his  steps  to  the  north, 
right  up  to  the  spot  where  our  two 
watchers  had  taken  their  station. 

*  Lord  my  time !  One  of  the  most  unmeaning 
exclamations,  certainly. 

VOL.    III.  3 
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He  walked  along  slowly,  and  was  evi- 
dently plunged  in  deep  thought;  for  his 
head  was  bent  down  on  his  breast,  his 
chin  resting  on  his  right  hand,  with  the 
index  and  middle  fingers  between  his  teeth. 

He  was  a  tall  young  man,  of  slight  and 
slim  make,  yet  evidently  well-knit  and 
vigorous  withal. 

He  wore  Hessian  boots  and  wide  iDanta- 
loons  of  yellow  silk,  with  the  boots  drawn 
over  the  leg-part;  a  fine  white  cambric 
shirt  with  frilled  muslin  front,  and  a  short 
light-blue  velvet  coat.  His  head  was 
covered  with  a  large  bright  varnished 
Javan  hat,  made  of  split  and  plaited  bam- 
boo, and  looking  in  shape  very  much  like 
a  wash-hand  basin  reversed  ;  this  hat  was 
fastened  by  a  string  under  the  chin. 

As  his  head  was  bent  down  on  his 
breast,  his  features  were  of  course  com- 
pletely hidden  beneath  the  large  project- 
ing brim  of  the  hat. 

From  the  instant  this  third  traveller 
came  in  sight,  the  Javan  gathered  himself 
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together,  and  was  clearly  preparing  for  a 
spring,  with  his  kris  firmly  clutched  in  his 
right  hand. 

The  man  in  gray,  who  was  intently 
watching  every  motion  of  the  Javan,  was 
evidently  preparing  on  his  part,  also,  for 
some  hostile  manoeuvre,  as  he  silently 
shifted  his  hand  a  little  lower  down  his 
bamboo,  which  he  then  ominously  raised 
high  up  into  the  air,  with  the  leaden  knob 
slightly  inclined  backward. 

Barely  had  the  third  traveller  jDassed 
the  two  trees  behind  which  the  Javan  was 
concealed,  when  the  latter  sprang  out 
upon  him,  and  struck  at  him  with  his  kris. 

In  the  very  same  moment  the  man  in 
gray  sprang  after  the  Javan,  and  shouting, 
'^  lung'  a-ha  sira^hdjag^  Ian  wedos  mamugut !  " 
Avaunt,  thou  pirate,  and  cowardly  cut- 
throat !  "  EJca^  dui,  tri — one,  two,  three, 
and  down  you  go  !  "  made  his  bamboo  spin 
and  whirl  in  the  air,  and  brought  it  down 
heavily  upon  the  Ja van's  skull,  behind  the 
right  ear,  the  leaden  knob  striking  just  a 
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little  above  what  anatomists  call  the  mas- 
toid process. 

And  true,  down  the  Javan  went,  like  an 
ox  struck  with  a  pole-axe.  But,  rapid  though 
the  interposition  of  the  bamboo  had  been 
between  the  intended  stroke  and  the 
execution  of  it,  it  yet  had  not  been  prompt 
enough  to  prevent  the  kris  inflicting  a 
wound  in  the  intended  victim's  left  upper 
arm,  only  a  slight  flesh  wound,  indeed, 
as  the  weapon  had  glanced  aside,  but 
most  critical  and  dangerous,  notwithstand- 
ing, from  the  fearful  nature  of  the  poison 
of  the  chetiJc^  with  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Javan  had  smeared  the  point  of  his  kris. 

^^  Curse  my  stupidity  for  waiting  so 
long,"  exclaimed  the  wielder  of  the  bamboo, 
"  j'aurais  dii  ass^ner  mon»  coup  k  ce  vil 
chenapan,  avant  qu'il  n'eut  pu  s' ^lancer  sur 
la  route  !  Jetzt  aber  heisst's  rasch  und  ent- 
schieden  gehandelt !  "  And  in  the  very 
act  of  giving  vent  to  these  exclamations, 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  startled  travel- 
ler, rent  away  and  stripped  ofl",  by  main 
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force,  the  coat-sleeve  and  the  shirt-sleeve 
tied  a  silk  handkerchief,  rolled  up  rope- 
fashion,  round  the  wounded  arm,  a  lit- 
tle above  the  wound,  and  twisted  it  with 
his  bamboo,  so  as  to  make  it  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  tourniquet,  whilst  he  applied  his 
lips  to  the  wound,  and  sucked  at  it  most 
vigorously. 

He  got  through  these  operations  in  less 
time,  almost,  than  it  takes  to  describe  them, 
and  before  the  wounded  man  had  quite 
recovered  yet  from  the  first  shock  of  this 
sudden  double  assault  upon  him,  as  it  might 
seem,  and  before  he  was  conscious  even  of 
the  wound  inflicted  upon  him,  and  of  its 
most  dangerous  nature. 

'^It  is  a  blessing  that  I  always  carry 
my  box  with  me,"  nmttered  our  friend  in 
gray  to  himself,  after  removing  his  lips 
from  the  wound,  and  spitting  out  repeat- 
edly. 

Then  drawing  forth  from  an  inside 
breast-pocket,  in  his  blouse,  an  oblong 
japanned  tin  box,  he  opened  it,  and  took 
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out  two  small  phials,  one  with  a  dark- 
brown  liquid,  the  other  with  a  lighter- 
coloured  liquid.  He  took  out  also  a  roll  of 
sticking-plaster,  a  bandage,  a  small  pair 
of  scissors,  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  a  cotton 
pellet,  fixed  on  to  the  top  of  a  short  gold 
wire.  Having  dipped  the  pellet  into  the 
phial  with  the  lighter-coloured  liquid,  he 
rubbed  it  vigorously  all  over  the  wounded 
part  of  the  arm,  which  made  the  patient 
operated  upon  wince  not  a  little.  He  cut 
off  a  piece  of  sticking-plaster  from  the  roll, 
and  put  it  over  the  wound,  and  bandaged  it 
properly.  He  then  put  the  phial  with  the 
darker-coloured  liquid  first  to  his  own  lips, 
after  which  he  poured  about  a  dozen  drops 
of  the  fluid  upon  the  lump  of  sugar,  and 
presenting  it  to  the  wounded  man,  who 
gratefully  took  and  swallowed  it,  though 
with  a  wry  face  rather,  he  said  to  him,  en- 
couragingly, '^  Moed  mijn  vriend !  Opslikt- 
dit ;  gij  staat  nog  niet  op  het  punt  van 
de  sterven,  als  de  verdoemde  Moorder 
ginds    het  wenschte !    Zijn  kris  was  met 
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chetik  gift  besmered ;  maar  daar  is  niets  aan 
gelegen.  Gij  zijt  buiten  gevaar  nu.  Gij 
zijt  gered  door  mijn  tegengift." 

The  two  men,  the  preserver  and  the 
preserved,  now  looked  for  the  first  time  at 
each  other ;  for  up  to  this  moment  the  one 
had  been  too  busily  employed,  the  other 
too  bewildered,  to  indulge  in  mutual  in- 
spection and  examination. 

The  man  in  gray,  who  was  powerfully 
perspiring  with  his  great  exertions,  had 
just  tossed  off  his  hat,  to  wipe  his  face  and 
head  with  the  handkerchief  which  he  had, 
of  course,  by  this  time,  removed  from  his 
patient's  arm;  so  his  countenance  and  his 
features  were  now  fully  revealed  to  sight, 
in  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  bushy  black 
beard  would  permit. 

It  could  not  well  be  said  to  be  a  hand- 
some face,  certainly,  as  the  principal 
feature  visible  in  it  happened  to  be  a 
rather  longish  and  considerably  hooked 
nose,  with  wide  and  full  nostrils,  and  the 
shape  of  the  mouth  could  not  be  seen  for 
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the  lieavy  moustache  liano^ini^  over  it. 
But  it  was  an  expressive  and  lively  face, 
and  full  of  humour.  The  eyes  were  dark 
and  piercing,  with  full  jetty  eyebrows. 
The  forehead  high-arched  and  bold,  but 
deeply  furrowed  and  wrinkled,  the  com- 
plexion dark.  A  profusion  of  crisp  dark 
hair,  slightly  neglected,  covered  the  head. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  period  of  life  at  which  the 
man  might  be  considered  to  have  arrived ; 
there  was  such  a  curious  blending  of 
appearances  of  youth  and  marks  of  age 
about  him,  that  he  might  have  been  taken 
for  any  age,  almost,  from  25  to  55,  rather 
old-looking  for  the  former,  rather  young- 
looking  for  the  latter  period  of  life. 

The  other  man,  the  one  who  had  just 
been  rescued  from]  such  imminent  peril, 
had  a  most  handsome  young  face,  fully 
corresponding  to  his  slim  and  graceful 
figure. 

He  had  a  Grecian  nose,  a  small  mouth, 
with  pearly  teeth,  and  a  well-moulded  chin. 
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His  brow,  so  far  as  the  hat  would  permit 
it  to  be  seen,  was  lofty  and  expansive.  He 
had  soft  blue  eyes,  and  rich  dark  chestnut 
hail',  which  hung  in  curls  over  his  neck. 
The  complexion,  hale  and  healthy,  still 
showed  the  rose  through  the  darker  tint 
brushed  over  it  by  the  rays  of  a  tropical 
sun. 

As  I  have  ^aid,  the  two  men  now 
looked  at  each  other  for  the  first  time  since 
their  strangely  abrupt  meeting. 

The  wounded  man  had  quite  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  the  ruthless  onslaught 
made  upon  him,  and  he  was  fully  aware 
now  of  the  greatness  of  the  peril  from 
which  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped ;  for 
there  was  such  an  air  of  conscious  power 
about  his  rescuer,  and  such  absolute  and 
convincing  conviction  in  the  utterance  of 
his  encouraging  address  to  him,  that  he 
felt  perfectly  assured  in  his  mind  that  all 
danger  was  really  past. 

He  now  gratefully  held  out  his  right 
hand  to  his  '^  rescuer  and  physician,"  who 
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gave  him  his  frankly  and  cordially,  which 
he  grasped  and  shook  warmly ;  and  he  was 
proceeding  to  express  his  gratitude,  not  in 
Dutch,  however,  but  in  English,  when  he 
was  abruptly  brought  to  a  stop  at  the 
threshold  almost  of  his  address,  by  an 
impatient  wave  of  the  addressee's  hand, 
accompanied  by  a  most  ludicrous  look  of 
comic-distress. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  do  that^  my 
dear  sir.  Speaking  thanks  and  hearing 
thanks  are  to  me  the  two  most  bothersome 
and  burthensome  things  in  the  world. 
Besides,  believe  me,  I  have  done  nothing 
to  deserve  your  thanks;  I  was  simply  on  my 
way  home,  to  Muntinghe  House,  and  was 
indulging  in  a  little  linguistic  exercise  to 
keep  up  the  practice,  when  I  quite  acci- 
dentally happened  to  stumble  upon  that 
murderous  villain  there,  whose  suspicious 
proceedings  induced  me  to  watch  him.  I 
saw  him  smearing  his  kris  with  what  my 
sense  of  smell — for  I  am  fortunately  gifted 
with  a  sharp  nose — told  me  was  the  poison 
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of  the  chetiJc  in  its  most  virulent  form, 
prepared  with  extract  of  tobacco.  Had  I 
been  a  wise  man,  and  truly  bent  upon 
rendering  service  to  my  fellow-creatures, 
I  ought  to  have  knocked  yon  Javan  assas- 
sin down  out  of  hand  before  he  could  do 
mischief;  instead  of  which,  like  an  abso- 
lute idiot  and  ninny,  I  must  allow  him, 
forsooth,  to  make  his  spring  !  but  that  most 
fortunately  I  had  my  box  upon  me,  with- 
out which  I  indeed  never  go  about  here, 
with  my  own  infallible  antidote  against 
both  anchar  and  chetik^  it  would  have  been 
all  over  with  you,  despite  my  bamboo.  But 
there  is  no  mistake  about  my  antidote.  It 
is  my  own  preparation.  I  make  it  from 
the  root  of  the  anchar  and  the  root  of  the 
chetik,  the  very  poison  itself  being  made 
to  supply  the  antidote  against  its  own 
deadly  effect.  I  do  not  prepare  it  however 
in  the  stupid  Dutch  fashion,  which  makes 
you  vomit  your  life  out  to  save  it.  I  make 
it  in  a  very  different  way.  I  mix  and 
blend  the  active  principle  of  the  roots  with 
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camphor,  spices,  ipecacuanha,  and  opium, 
and  other  ingredients,  and  I  obtain  thus  an 
agent  which,  whilst  equally  efficacious  at 
least  as  the  Dutch  preparation  from  the 
radix  toxicaria  R-umphii,  spares  you  the 
agony  of  the  Dutch  vomit.  Besides,  into 
that  portion  of  my  preparation  which  I  call 
the  zvash^  and  which  is  applied  externally, 
I  put  also  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  spirit 
of  hartshorn,  than  which  there  exists  not  a 
more  powerful  and  efficacious  antidote 
against  animal  poisons ;  and  you  are  never 
quite  sure  here  with  these  Javan  beggars, 
whether  they  do  not  mix  their  anchar  or 
cJietik  mandi  with  the  venom  of  the  ular 
Idnang^  or  some  other  poisonous  snake.  By 
the  by,  talking  of  Javans,  I  have  my 
shrewd  suspicions  that  our  dusky  pirate 
there  looks  wonderfully  like  a  Dutch-built 
craft,  from  vorsteven  to  achtersteven,  more 
particularly  about  the  latter  part ;  and  if 
my  senses  did  not  entirely  deceive  me,  I 
think  I  heard  him  curse  and  swear  in 
Dutch.    It  is  time  also  he  should  be  looked 
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to.     I  trust  I  have  not  smashed  in  his  skull 
with  my  leaden  '  protector.'  " 

With  these  words  the  man  in  gray 
walked  up  to  where  the  Javan  lay  pros- 
trate on  the  ground ;  the  other  followed. 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  five  minutes 
had  not  gone  yet,  since  the  would-be  assas- 
sin had  sprung  from  his  hiding-place  upon 
his  intended  victim,  and  that  the  blow 
with  the  lead-topped  bamboo  had  been 
delivered  with  such  excellent  good- will, 
that  even  the  stoutest  brain  behind  the 
thickest  skull,  might  well  be  excused  for 
striking  work  for  a  time.  The  Javan  re- 
mained still  quite  unconscious  then. 

He  was  lying  on  his  face  in  the  same 
position  as  he  had  fallen. 

Our  friend  in  gray  carefully  felt  the  pros- 
trate Javan's  skull  behind  the  right  ear ; 
"  I  am  glad  to  find  it  is  all  right,"  he  said, 
looking  up,  ^4here  is  no  fracture  here.  Now 
let  us  look  at  him."  And  he  lifted  the  huge 
hulk  and  turned  it  quite  round,  with  such 
apparent   ease,  that   the  other,  who   was 
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standing  by,  watching  his  proceedings  with 
no  common  interest,  could  not  help  be- 
ing struck  by  the  seeming  disproportion 
between  this  demonstration  of  unusual 
strength  and  the  comparatively  small  frame 
of  the  man. 

^^Aha!"  said  the  latter,  with  a  short 
laugh.  ^^  It  is  indeed  so.  It  is  a  Dutch 
picture  painted  in  ochre  and  set  in  a 
Javan  frame.  Where  the  deuce  could  my 
eyes  be  to  ever  have  mistaken  this  asu 
wawar^  this  wolf-dog,  for  a  mdchan^  for  a 
tiger.     Aha,  Mijnheer  van  Hogendorp." 

''^It  is  van  Hogendorp  then!"  inter- 
rupted the  young  man,  and  kneeling  down 
he  carefully  scrutinized  the  features  of  the 
spurious  Javan. 

''  Yes,"  said  the  other,  ^^  of  com-se,  it 
is  van  Hogendorp — I  know  him  suffici- 
ently well  to  recognize  his  broad  face  and 
fat  features,  and  his  ugly  phiz  altogether, 
and  I  can  see  his  unwholesome  comj)lexion 
actually  shining  through  his  Javan  daub- 
ing." 
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^^  It  is  van  Hogendorp  indeed,"  repeat- 
ed the  young  man.  ''  I  see  more  clearly 
now,  even  than  before,  from  what  deadly 
peril  you  have  rescued  me,  sir  !  Oh,  why 
Avill  you  not  let  me  thank — " 

Here  he  was  stopped  again  by  another 
imj^atient  wave  of  the  hand,  and  a  blunt  and 
abrupt,  ^'  Stop  that,  I  tell  you,  can't  you? 
Do  not  bother  me  about  your  thanks  if 
you  can  helj)  it.  Why  do  you  address  me 
in  English  ?  I  sjDoke  Dutch  to  you,  first,  I 
think." 

''  Because  I  heard  you  speak  English 
before  twice,  once  after  you  had  warded 
off  the  attack  made  upon  me,  then  again 
when  you  congratulated  yourself  upon 
having  your  box  with  you.  I  heard  you 
talk  French  and  German  too ;  and,  to  judge 
from  your  accent,  I  should  say  you  are 
not  a  Dutchman  ?  " 

"  And  who  the  devil  said  I  was  ? " 
retorted  our  friend  in  gray,  rather  gruffly. 
''  Not  I,  surely  !  It  is  not  likely.  It  ain't  a 
thing  to  be  proud  of,  I  should  think.    No  ! 
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thank  God  !  I  am  not  a  Du But  good- 
ness gracious  mo !"  he  here  suddenly  inter- 
rupted himself,  with  tlie  same  ludicrous 
expression  of  comic  distress  on  his  face 
which  had  come  over  it  once  before, 
^'  what  a  cross-grained  old  brute  I  am  to 
be  sure ;  why — may  be  ?/ou  are  a  Dutch- 
man, sir?" 

The  young  man  bowed  somewhat  stiffly, 
yet  evidently  much  amused. 

''  I  have  the  honour  to  be  something  of 
a  Dutchman,  sir,  though,  from  the  natural 
modesty  of  my  disposition,  perhaps,  the 
fact  does  not  unduly  elate  me,  I  beg  to 
assure  you." 

^^  I  tender  you  my  most  humble  apolo- 
gies, my  dear  sir.  It  is  only  a  hasty  way 
I—" 

''  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  say  no  more. 
You  distress  me — I  who  owe  my  life  to 
you—" 

'^  Ah,  there  it  is  again  !  Can't  you  let 
that  matter  rest,  just  to  oblige  me  ?  " 

^^Well,  as  you  will  not  permit  me  to 
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express  my  heart-felt  gratitude  to  you,  I 
will  say  no  more  upon  this  point.  But 
might  I  venture  to  ask  you  what  country- 
man you  are  ?  for,  again,  to  judge  from 
your  accent,  you  ai^e  not  an  Englishman, 
either,  I  should  say  ?  " 

^^  And  who  the  devil  said  I  was?"  re- 
torted our  friend  in  gray,  with  a  shade 
of  real  displeasure  passing  over  his  ex- 
pressive face.  ^^  Now,  truly,  this  is  most 
unkind  of  you.  Can't  you  leave  a  man 
alone,  and  not  ask  him  questions  which 
you  see  are  distasteful  to  him  ?  I  did  not 
ask  you  what  country  you  might  happen 
to  belong  to.  Surely  as  a  resident  on  this 
island,  which  I  take  you  to  be,  you  ought 
to  be  aware  that  the  Javan,  in  the  code 
of  their  bogo  kromo,  or  real  hospitality, 
taboo  the  three  questions  ^  wong  ikii  apdta 
namdne — saJcaencU-ta — Ian  drep  lung'  a  mdrang 
endi — Wliat's  his  name  ?  Wlience  comes 
he  ?  and  Whither  wants  he  to  go  ?  Do  take 
a  pattern  by  them.  But,  I  have  to  apolo- 
gize again  to  you — really,  I  am  the  rudest 
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old  beggar  alive  !  to  snarl  and  Ijark  at  you 
for  a  most  simple  and  most  natural  ques- 
tion !  indeed  it  is  quite  inexcusable  in  me. 
Well,  then,  my  dear  sir,  as  you  would  wish 
to  know  who  I  am,  I  am — a — Canadian, 

'  Der  nocli   Europens  ubertiincbte   Hoflichkeit  nicht 
kennt ' 

'yet  ignorant  of  Europe's  varnished  ways' 
— which  you  will,  perhaps,  permit  me  to 
urge  as  a  plea  in  extenuation,  at  least,  for 
my  rudeness  of  manners  and  speech.  My 
name  is  Jolibois,  but  they  call  me  old 
Jollyboy,  and  dub  me  '  doctor ; '  I  am 
teacher  at  Muntinghe  House,  to  Mr  Van 
Muntinghe's  two  sons.  I  am  a  true  citizen 
of  the  world,  a  member  of  the  great  fa- 
mily of  man,  to  which  we  all  belong,  and 
every  man  is  my  l3rother,  without  consider- 
ation or  distinction  of  colour,  country,  or 
creed — " 

^^  Except  he  happen  to  be  a  Dutch- 
man," the  other  here  broke  in,  with  a 
good-humoured  sly  laugh. 

'^Ah,    you    have    me   there,"    replied 
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Doctor  Jolibois,  Avitli  some  slight  con- 
fusion. ^^  Though  I  do  assure  you,  I  am 
very  fond  of  the  Dutch,  too — a  little  after 
my  own  fashion,  of  course — more  particu- 
larly of  Dutch  herrings,"  he  added  in  an 
under-tone,  ^'  and  of  their  cucumbers  when 
they  are  properly  pickled.  However,  let 
that  be  as  it  may,  to  you  I  have  positively 
taken  a  liking,  Mynheer — " 

^^Addy,"  completed  the  young  man, 
with  a  bow ;  ^^  a  clerk  in  the  great  house 
of  Hogendorp  van  Imhoff  &  Co.,  of  Batavia 
and  Surabaya." 

^^  Oho  !  "  said  the  doctor,  with  a  low 
whistle.  '^  Then  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  we  should  look  to  our  friend  on  the 
ground  here,  and  try  to  recall  him  to 
consciousness." 


HERE   FRAGMENT   NO.    I.    BREAKS   OFF. 
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FRAGMENT  II. 


HOW   OLD   VAN   IMHOFF's   PIPE  GOES    OUT,  AND 
YOUNG  VAN   IMHOFf's  PIPE   COMES   IN.  ' 


It  was  on  the  5th  March,  1829,  in  Zorg 
Vliet,  or  Sans  Souci,  the  magnificent  coun- 
try-house of  the  Baron  van  Imhoff,  situ- 
ated about  two  miles  south  of  Surabaya, 
now  the  most  flourishing  and  most  popular 
city  of  the  Dutch  Eastern  empire. 

The  Baron  Lodewijk  Komelis  van 
Tromp  Hogendorp  van  Imhoff  was  at  this 
time  literally  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  said 
empire.  He  was  the  head  of  the  largest 
commercial  establishment  in  the  East,  He 
did  a  most  extensive  trade  with  India  and 
China,  the  latter,  principally,  in  a  kind  of 
compte-a-cle7ni  partnership  with  Liu  Chu, 
the  wealthiest  Chinese  merchant  of  Batavia, 
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in  conjunction  with  whom  he  held  and 
worked,  also,  some  of  the  richest  tin 
mines  on  Banka,  and  many  productive 
gold  mines  and  rich  diamond  mines  on 
Borneo,  the  latter  especially  at  Landak 
and  Sangau.  He  had  a  large  interest  in 
the  house  of  Tan j ore  Paranha  &  Co.,  the 
great  diamond-cutters  of  Hyderabad  and 
Panjim  (Villa  nova  de  Goa).  He  owned 
some  thirty  of  the  finest  and  fastest  mer- 
chant vessels,  also  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  to- 
bacco, and  cotton  plantations,  unnumbered, 
and  thousands  of  cMchas  of  land  actually  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Susunan  and  the 
Sultan. 

The  Baron  was  descended  from  the 
great  van  Imhoff,  the  man  who,  about 
1736,  organized  the  infamous  massacre 
of  the  Chinese  in  Java,*  which  led  to  the 
so-called  Chinese  war,  and  to  his  own  ulti- 

*  It  would  seem,  somehow,  that  the  Dutch  have  a 
"talent"  for  organizing  massacres.  The  bloody 
tragedy  of  Glencoii  was  also  the  contrivance  of  a 
Dutch  brain. 
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mate  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  Governor- 
General  of  the  Eastern  Colonies  of  the 
Great  Batavian  Republic. 

However,  thougli  thus  nohhj  descended, 
and  with  the  blood  of  the  fierce  van  Tromps 
in  his  veins  besides,  our  Baron  van  Imhoff 
was  not  given  to  wars  and  massacres,  but  to 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, the  warmest  affection  for  his  only 
daughter  and  heiress,  the  most  assiduous 
cultivation  of  his  pipe,  and  the  compilation 
of  an  immense  philological  work — no  less 
than  an  analytical  dictionary  of  the  Dutch, 
Arabian,  Sanscrit,  Malay u  Javan  (the 
common  as  well  as  the  Basa  Krama,  or 
polite,  and  the  Kawi,  or  classic),  Madurese, 
Bali,  and  Lampung  languages ! 

He  was  now  a  little  above  60  years 
old ;  for  the  last  six  months  he  had  alto- 
gether retired  from  the  active  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  house,  which  affairs 
were  conducted  now  by  young  Mr  van 
Imhoff,  his  son-in-law. 

Though   overmuch  addicted,   perhaps, 
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to  a  despotic  assertion  of  his  will,  the 
Baron  was  a  good-natured  and  kindly- 
disposed  man  in  the  main,  who  liked  not 
to  bear  ill-will  to  any  one,  except,  however, 
to  tlie  French,  against  whom  he  had  a 
rooted  antipathy,  which,  indeed,  some 
18  years  before,  in  1811,  made  him 
actually  open  his  arms  to  tlie  English  as 
^'  deliverers,"  when  they  came  to  Java, 
however  so  little  he  felt  otherwise  disposed 
to  like  them. 

In  conjunction,  with  Messieurs  Mun- 
tinghe  and  Cranssen  (the  former,  at  the 
time,  president  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  at  Batavia,  the  latter  president  of 
the  Schepensbank,  or  Sheriff's  Court)  he 
then  declared  for  England,  at  this  most 
critical  juncture,  when  it  was  an  extremely 
doubtful  question  whether  there  was  to 
exist  a  kind  of  neutral  friendship  or  a  state 
of  actual  hostility  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  British  on  the  Island  of  Java. 

That    truly   illustrious  statesman,   the 
Earl  of    Minto,    who   knew   how    to    ap- 
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predate,  at  its  just  value,  the  beneficent 
influence  wliieh  the  decision  and  resolution 
of  these  Dutch  gentlemen  exercised  upon 
the  great  bulk  of  their  countrymen  on  the 
island,  invited  them  to  accept  seats  at  the 
Board  of  the  British  Council  in  Java. 

The  Baron  van  Imhoff,  however,  de- 
clined the  proffered  honour,  as  his  philo- 
logical researches  very  nearly  monopolized 
his  time.  Messrs  Muntinghe  and  Cran- 
ssen  accepted  and  rendered  tlie  most 
valuable  services  in  their  new  capacity,  to 
the  British  as  much  as  to  their  own  coun- 
trymen. 

So  gigantic  an  undertaking  as  the 
Baron's  analytical  dictionary  required  of 
course  an  immense  time  for  its  prepar- 
ation. The  Baron  had  now  been  work- 
ing at  it  some  28  years,  and  he  expected 
that  another  10  years  would  see  the  com- 
pletion, at  least,  of  the  collection  of  tlie 
materials^  after  which  five  years  more 
would  suffice  for  the  alphabetical  classifi- 
cation,   and   the  perfection  of  the    work. 
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There  was  no  fear  or  doubt  on  his  mind,  of 
course,  but  that  he  should  live  to  see  the 
great  opus  fairly  launched  on  the  sea  of 
typographic  life. 

Besides  his  daughter  and  his  dic- 
tionary, there  was  a  third  object  of  his 
most  assiduous  affection — his  pipe. 

This  article,  a  splendid  meerschaum, 
with  amber  mouth-piece  and  sweet-scented 
tube,  was  the  first  thing  with  him  in  the 
morning,  the  last  thing  at  night ;  and  so 
expert  had  he  grown  in  the  handling,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  and  more  to  the 
point,  in  the  mouthing  of  it,  that,  by  a  mere 
twist  of  his  lips,  he  could  shift  it  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  and  from  the  left  to  the 
right. 

Indeed,  for  some  40  years  past  now, 
it  had  never,  except  at  meal  times,  been 
seen  by  any  one  out  of  his  mouth,  but  on 
two  memorable  occasions. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Baron,  some 
18  months  or  so  back,  had  set  his  heart 
upon  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  his 
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only  daughter  and  heiress,  Miss  Augusta 
de  Ruyter  van  ImhofF — a  descendant,  on 
the  mother's  side,  of  the  famous  Admiral  de 
Ruyter — and  a  nephew  of  his  own,  and 
cousin  of  hers,  accordingly,  a  Mr  van 
Hogendorp. 

But,  as  is  often  the  case  in  this  world  of 
ours,  in  matters  matrimonial,  ^^  parents 
propose,  daughters  dispose."  So  also  here. 
The  said  Mr  van  Hogendorp,  however  so 
acceptable  he  might  seem  to  his  uncle,  was 
not  exactly  made  to  captivate  the  heart 
of  his  cousin,  who,  like  a  self-willed  girl 
of  18,  as  she  was,  without  consulting  the 
wishes  of  the  ^'  author  of  her  being,"  as 
novelists  have  it,  chose  to  bestow  her 
young  affection  upon  one  she  deemed  wor- 
thier the  noble  gift. 

Well,  when  the  Baron,  finding  all  his 
prayers  and  exhortations  of  no  avail,  and 
impatient  and  angry  at  what  he  called  his 
daughter  s  foolish  obstinacy  in  resisting 
his  most  reasonable  wishes,  had  recourse, 
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at  lastj  to  the  assertion  of  his  parental 
authority,  and,  turning  out  the  very 
roughest  side  of  his  character,  stormed  and 
swore  at  his  darling,  who,  ever  since  the 
death  of  her  mother,  some  six  years  back, 
liad  ruled  mistress  absolute  over  his  heart 
and  his  house  ;  and  when  he  vowed,  with 
many  a  strong  Dutch  oath,  and  by  the 
blood  and  bones  of  his  ancestors,  the  pro- 
verbially unbending  Imhoffs  and  never- 
yielding  van  Tromps,  that  she  should 
marry  her  cousin,  the  delicate  blue-eyed 
young  girl,  drawing  herself  up  to  her  full 
height,  and  gazing  on  her  father's  face  with 
a  fixed  eye,  and  a  ^'serenely  savage"  ex- 
pression, as  Byron  hath  it,  told  him, 
slowly  and  deliberately,  in  firm  and  un- 
quavering  accents,  that  whilst  willing 
to  submit  her  to  her  father's  authority  in 
this,  that,  without  his  consent,  she  would 
not  marry  the  man  of  her  own  choice,  she 
was  fully  determined  never  to  accept  van 
Hogendorp  or  any  one  else  for  her  husband 
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at  her  father's  hands ;  and  she  bade  her 
father  bethink  him  that  the  same  blood  of 
the  ImhofFs  and  Tromps  which  flowed  in 
his  veins,  flowed  also  in  her  veins  ;  and  the 
blood  of  the  great  de  Ruyter,  besides,  who 
had  never  been  known  to  give  way,  but  to 
death !  * 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Baron,  in  his 
overwhelming  amazement,  should  open  his 
mouth  wide,  like  the  raven  in  the  fable, 
and  let  drop  out  his  pi]3e  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life. 

But,  il  se  le  tint  pour  dit^  and  ho  let  the 
Hogendorp  scheme  slumber,  at  least. 

Well,  from  this  time  Miss  Augusta  took 
to  fretting  and  to  fading  away,  and  this 
with  such  hearty  good- will,  that  a  few  brief 
weeks'  indulgence  in  these  favourite  femi- 
nine pursuits  sufficed  to  lead  her  a  very 
long  way  towards  a  premature  grave. 

Dr  van  Yries,  at  the  time  the  leading 
physician  of  Surabaya,  and  deservedly 
held  in  high  esteem  as  a  medical  prac- 
*  And  to  Abraham  Duquesne. 
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titioner,*  was  called   in   by   the   anxious 
father. 

The  shrewd  physician  soon  found  out 
how  matters  stood  with  his  interestino: 
young  patient. 

*  Dr  vau  Tries  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  most 
excellent  school  of  Dutch  practitioners,  upon  whom 
one  of  the  great  leaders  of  a  very  different  school,  at 
that  time  lording  it  over  poor  suffering  humanity — the 
murderous,  bleeding,  drenching,  and  poisoning  school 
of  medicine — a  Mr  Eobertson,  Superintending  Sur- 
geon in  the  earlier  part  of  the  British  occupation  of 
Java,  in  his  most  amusing  assumption  of  superior  ids- 
dom,  reflected  with  such  marvellous  thick-headed  stu- 
pidity, that  "they,  little  in  the  habit  of  theorizing, 
continued  the  same  practice  in  every  form  of  disease, 
and  were  particularly  prejudiced  against  the  use  of 
mercury,  opium,  and  other  powerful  medicines,  in  con- 
sequence relying  solely  on,  the  most  simple  and  inert 
remedies." 

A  blessing  on  their  memory  for  the  same !  and  a 
shrug  and  smile  of  scorn  for  the  memory  of  their 
would-be  censor.  Thank  God,  the  days  of  the  diplo- 
maed murderers  of  the  Eobertsonian  school  are  gone 
at  last,  and  the  Maurices  and  Colensos  of  medicine 
form  now  the  great  majority  of  practitioners,  at  least 
in  England. 
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He  told  the  Baron,  in  the  plainest 
terms,  and  without  the  least  circumlocution, 
that  Miss  Augusta  was  in  love,  and  that, 
with  her  highly  nervous  organization  and 
delicate  frame,  she  would  surely  soon  drop 
into  the  grave,  unless  the  stern  parent 
should  relent  and  consent  to  his  daughter's 
happiness. 

This  blunt  announcement,  coming,  as 
it  did,  from  a  man  of  Dr  van  Vries'  ac- 
knowledged skill  and  undoubted  veracity, 
had  a  most  powerful  effect,  of  course,  upon 
the  fond  father.  For  the  second  time  in 
his  life  the  pipe  dropped  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  two  days  after  he  gave  his  consent  to 
his  daughter's  union  with  the  man  of  her 
choice,  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  latter 
should  take,  and  henceforth  bear,  the 
family  name  of  the  young  bride. 

The  marriage  had  taken  place,  accord- 
ingly, in  May,  1828. 

It  was  on  the  5th  of  March,  1829, 
then,  as  already  stated,  at  the  Baron  van 
Imhoffs  magnificent    country-house,  near 
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Surabaya,  that  Mevrouw  Augusta  de  Ruy- 
ter  van  ImliofF  was  about  to  give  birth  t  o 
the  first  child  of  her  marriage,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  which  interesting  event,  there  had 
been  summoned,  besides  Dr  van  Vries,  Dr 
Jansen,  the  most  renowned  Vroedmeester 
{accoucheur)^  and  Mejufvrouw  Bregtje  de 
Groot,  the  most  expert  Vroedvrouw  (mid- 
wife) in  the  eastern  Dutch  colonies ;  also 
a  wet  nurse,  engaged  beforehand,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  event,  as  Dr  van  Vries 
had  decided  that  the  lady  about  to  be 
confined  was  too  weak  and  delicate 
to  be  permitted  to  suckle  her  infant. 
Mejufvrouw  Betje  Bruis,  the  wet  nurse 
aforesaid,  was  a  betrayed  Dutch  damsel, 
belonging  to  the  Imhoff  household,  who 
had  a  few  weeks  before  '^  qualified  "  for  the 
situation — fortunately,  as  it  turned  out  for 
her,  since  the  Baron  bestowed  upon  her  a 
dower  sufficiently  tempting  to  make  her 
an  acceptable  match  for  the  gay  Lothario 
who  had  beguiled  her  young  affections. 
A  hard  and  heavy  time  she  had  of  it, 
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poor  Movrouw  vuii  linlioir;  owln;^^,  it  may 
bo,  at  Iciist  ill  Hoine  mca«uro,  to  the  some- 
what oiier^cti(^  professional  aid  tendered  to 
nature,  wlio,  thou^^h  oven  occasionally  slow 
in  her  oj)enition8,  perhaps  would,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  be  almost  always,  except  in 
some  few  ran*  and  altofrcjtlior  exceptional 
cases,  found  equal  to  tlui  occasion,  if  she 
were  only  let  alone. 

At  last,  however,  after  several  hours' 
labour  and  a  deal  of  ])aiii  and  suffering, 
partly  naturally  inherent  in  the  process, 
and  in  part  professionally  inflict<}d,  a  small 
specimen  of  humanity,  of  the  male  sex, 
was  fairly  ushered  into  the  world  by  the 
lady. 

This  youngest  of  the  three  van  Imhoffs 
took  upon  himself  to  proclaim  the  interest- 
ing fact,  together  with  his  own  most  satis- 
factoiy  power  of  pulmonary  expansion,  by 
immediately  setting  up  a  most  vigorous 
solo  on  the  shrillest  of  ''  infantile  pipes  "-r- 
sweetest  music  to  the  delighted  mothers 
enraptured  ears. 
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The  young  mother  had  just  strength 
left  to  tenderly  fondle  the  new-born  infant 
for  a  few  brief  moments ;  then  she  sank 
back  on  lier  couch,  utterly  exhausted  and 
fainting,  and  the  infant  was  duly  taken 
possession  of  by  Mejufvrouw  Betje  Bruis, 
who  proceeded  at  once  to  initiate  it  into 
the  first  mysteries  of  baby -life. 

From  the  delicate  state  of  the  young 
mother's  health,  and  the  natural  frailness 
of  her  frame,  it  was  quite  evident  to  the 
two  medical  gentlemen  attending  her,  and 
to  the  experienced  Vrouw  de  Groot,  that 
it  would  require  the  very  greatest  care  and 
caution  to  see  their  patient  safely  through 
it  all.  So  the  two  practitioners  advised 
the  most  absolute  rest  and  quiet,  and  gave 
the  strictest  orders  that  their  interesting 
charge  should  on  no  account  whatsoever  be 
allowed  to  be  disturbed. 

There  reigned  accordingly  now  all 
over  and  throughout  the  vast  mansion  ab- 
solute stillness,  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  play  on  the  pipes  indidged  in 
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by  the  young  citizen  of  tlie  world ,  which 
was  always  speedily  hushed  and  subdued 
by  his  nurse. 

Of  the  two  parties  most  interested  in  the 
auspicious  event,  next  to  the  mother,  viz. 
the  Baron  and  Mr  van  ImhofF  the  younger, 
— the  latter,  the  happy  husband  and  father, 
was  away  from  home  at  the  time.  He  was 
gone  to  Landak,  on  Borneo,  on  a  visit  to 
the  van  Imhoff  diamond  mines.  Indeed,  he 
had  been  expected  back  for  several  days 
now ;  but  voyages  about  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  cannot  well  be  timed  to  a 
given  day  or  to  a  given  w^eek.  So  he  was 
still  absent  when  his  son  and  heir  was 
born. 

The  Baron  had,  in  obedience  to  Dr 
van  Vries'  orders,  retired  to  his  study, 
there  to  await  the  event,  in  the  cheerful 
companionship  of  his  philology  and  of  his 
pipe. 

It  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
Klaartje,  Mevrouw  Augusta  van  Imhoff 's 
favourite   maid,    and   Klaas,    the  Baron's 
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own  man  (an  old  Dutcli  servant,  who  had 
been  in  the  family  now  some  35  years, 
and  acted  as  Major  Domo  and  lord  para- 
momit  over  the  numerous  Zorg  Vliet 
household,  which,  besides  about  a  dozen 
Dutcli  servants,  of  both  sexes,  comprised 
also  some  fourscore  of  slaves) — that,  should 
the  child  turn  out  to  be  a  girl,  the  lady's 
lady,  if  a  boy,  the  gentleman's  gentleman, 
should  bear  the  news  to  the  Baron  in  the 
study. 

As  it  happened  to  be  a  boy,  then,  it 
became  the  aforesaid  old  servitor  Klaas's 
happy  privilege  to  announce  this  most 
auspicious  event  to  Zijne  Heerlijkheid,  the 
master  of  the  house. 

Well,  then,  with  his  broad  features  ex- 
panded in  a  still  broader  grin  of  delight, 
and-  every  wrinkle  and  furrow  in  his  an- 
cient face  nearly  swelled  out  and  smoothed 
away  with  the  proud  consciousness  of  the 
importance  of  his  mission,  Meester  Klaas 
proceeded  to  his  master's  study. 

Havinpf  made  his  usual  shuffle  of  an- 
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nounccment  on  the  mat  outside,  lie  lifted 
the  silken  curtain  hanging  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Baron's  sanctum,  and 
walked,  or  rather  danced  in,  on  his  old 
legs. 

There  sat  the  Baron  van  Imhoff,  in  his 
soft-cushioned  arm-chair, — with  his  head 
thrown  back,  his  arms  hanging  down, 
loose  and  powerless,  his  eyes  fixed  in  a 
glassy  stare  upon  vacancy,  his  mouth  wide 
open,  and  his  pipe  on  the  ground,  dropt 
for  the  third  and  last  time  in  his  life.  The 
Hoogmogend  Baron  van  Imhoff  was 
Hoogmogend  no  more ; — he  was  dead.  A 
stroke  of  apoplex}^  had  carried  him  off  in 
the  midst  of  his  philological  labours,  and 
of  his  anxious  expectations  about  the 
result  of  the  great  event  then  in  course  of 
achievement  in  another  part  of  the  man- 
sion. 

It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  fin- 
gers of  the  right  hand  still  firmly  retaine  d, 
even  in  death,  their  hold  upon  the  goose 
quill,  with  which  the  ardent  student  had 
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traced  his  last  lucubrations  upon  the  ana- 
logy between  dood,  sterven^  and  overlijden^ 
and  upon  the  broader  and  subtler  distinc- 
tions and  differences  between  these  Dutch 
synonyms  for  deaths  and  how  far  the 
Malayu  Jcemdti-an,  the  Jawa  and  Bali  Jce- 
mdtiaji,  the  Lampung  Jca-pdti-anj  and  the 
Arabic  el  mout^  &c.,  might  be  held  to  con- 
vey the  exact  meaning  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  or  the  three,  and  what  would  be 
the  fittest  and  most  comprehensive  equi- 
valent, or  equivalents,  to  use  in  the  mother 
of  tongues,  the  Sanscrit. 

Yanitas  vanitatum  !  et  omnia  vanitas  ! 
The  dead  man  now  Jcnew  the  absolute  mean- 
ing of  the  thing  or  the  nothing  which  is 
called  '' death ;''^  or,  at  least,  he  lay  still 
now,  and  was  at  rest. 

When  poor  old  Klaas  found  all  his 
frantic  efforts  unavailing  to  shake  his  be- 
loved master  back  into  life,  he  forgot,  in 
the  poignancy  of  his  grief  over  this  most 
sudden  and  unexpected  bereavement,  the 
physicians'   strict   orders   and   injunctions 
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that  absolute  quiet  and  stillness  should  be 
preserved  throughout  the  mansion  and 
household  of  Zorg  Vliet ;  and  he  set  up  a 
most  dismal  Dutch  howl. 

Klaartje,  who,  though  the  infant's  sex 
had  declared  against  her  claim  to  carry 
the  news  to  the  ^^  master,"  yet  had  slyly 
followed  Klaas  to  the  study,  calculating, 
mayhap,  and  not  unreasonably  so,  from 
the  Baron  van  Imhoff's  well-known  liberal 
disposition,  that  she  might,  after  all,  be  per- 
mitted to  share  in  the  ^'  messenger's  fee  " 
for  the  glad  tidings,  upon  hearing  this 
howl,  ran  into  the  study. 

An  instant  after,  there  rang  through 
the  mansion,  reaching  even  to  its  remotest 
parts  and  corners,  an  ear-piercing  shrieking 
wail,  and  the  girl,  acting  with  the  un- 
reasoning impulsiveness  of  most  of  her 
class,  rushed  from  the  study,  along  the 
passages  and  galleries  on  the  way  to  her 
lady's  apartment,  with  loud  shrieks,  hotly, 
but  ineffectually,  pursued  by  old  Klaas, 
who  had    now  recovered  his   composure. 
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and  who  clearly  saw  the  danger  of  this 
frantic  proceeding. 

Before  the  startled  physicians,  who 
had  run  out  in  the  direction  from  whence 
the  shrieks  proceeded,  could  hinder  her, 
EUaartje  made  good  her  entrance  into  her 
young  lady's  apartment;  a  few  brief 
moments  after,  the  sad  truth  was  fully  re- 
vealed to  the  bereaved  daughter. 

The  shock  was  fatal.  Fever  and 
delirium  set  in,  and,  despite  the  utmost 
and  most  skilful  exertions  of  the  two  phy- 
sicians, the  young  wife  and  mother  suc- 
cumbed on  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
after  her  child's  birth  and  her  father's 
death. 

The  morning  after  his  wife's  death, 
young  Mr  van  Imhoff  returned  from  his 
trip  to  Borneo.  He  entered  the  house  of 
mourning  totally  unprepared  for  the  fear- 
ful blow  that  had  fallen  upon  him.  His 
grief  was  of  the  dumb  and  tearless  charac- 
ter of  Macduff's :  it  lay  heavy  at  his  heart. 
When  the  nurse  brought  him    his  infant 
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son,  he  vacantly  gazed  on  the  poor  mother- 
less bairn,  then  turned  aside  wearily,  and 
told  the  woman  to  ^^  take  it  away." 


HERE   FRAGMENT   II.    BREAKS   OFF. 
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FEAGMENT  III. 

DR  JOLIBOIS  IS  UNEXPECTEDLY  PRESENTED 
WITH  A  LITTLE  PRATTLER  TO  TALK  POLY- 
GLOT  TO. 

^' Was  Gott  thut,  das  ist  wohlgethan," 
said  tlie  Doctor. 

^^  No,  Doctor,"  said  the  melancholy 
man,  shaking  his  head  sadly,  ^^  no  ! 
Gott  hat  an  mir  nicht  wohlgethan !  the 
Almighty  has  not  dealt  mercifully  with 
me.  Whatever  trespasses  I  may  have 
committed,  dearly  had  I  expiated  them, 
surely ;  ay,  he  knows  how  dearly.  But  it 
is  not  just  to  strike  again  and  again.  Why 
dash  twice  from  my  lips  my  cup  of  bliss  ?  " 

'^Who  is  this  that  darken  eth  counsel 
by  words  without  knowledge  ?  "  cried  the 
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Doctor,  rising  from  his  chair,  and  folding 
his  arms  across  his  breast,  in  his  favourite 
attitude.  '^  So,  young  man,  you  actually 
and  truly  profess  to  think  that  the  Great 
Universal  Spirit,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
the  Infinite^  can  condescend  to  be  unjust 
to  such  wretched  mites  as  we  poor  earth- 
worms are.  Why,  upon  my  soul,  my 
young  friend,  you  must  really  permit  me 
to  observe  that  you  seem  to  think  no  small 
beer  of  yourself,  to  use  a  vulgar  locution. 
The  Almighty  was  envious,  forsooth,  of 
Master  Addy's  earthly  happiness,  so  He 
dashed  ^  the  cup  of  bliss  from  his  lips ! ' 
Rien  que  ga,  if  you  please.  Exciisez  du  pen  ! 
Let  me  advise  you  to  read  the  Book  of  Job, 
young  man ;  it  may  teach  you  humbler 
and  truer  wisdom.  Who  and  what  is  man 
that  he  should  dare  to  rise  in  angry  re- 
monstrance, and  say,  in  the  folly  of  his 
heart,  ^Lord,  thou  hast  not  dealt  merci- 
fully with  me  ! '  " 

'^  Saul  among  the  [prophets  !  The  devil 
quoting  Scripture !  "  cried  he  of  the  mom^n- 
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ful  mien.  ^^  Why,  wonders  will  never 
cease  I  Who  would  ever  have  expected  to 
hear  such  exalted  enunciations  of  profound 
piety  flowing  from  the  sneering  lips  of 
Dr  Joliboisj  the  paradoxical  philosopher, 
the  scathing  scorner,  the  caustic  cynic, 
the  audacious  assailer  of  all  authority,  the 
avowed  atheist ! " 

^^An  atheist?  Upon  my  soul.  Master 
Addy,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  compli- 
ment. So,  that  is  your  opinion  of  me,  my 
friend  ?  So,  because  a  man  cannot  bring 
his  honest  conviction  to  profess  a  hollow 
and  lying  belief  in  a  priest-invented ^  man- 
made  '  God,'  as  exhibited  in  ancient  and 
modern  mythologies — a  being  truly  made 
in  man's  own  image,  draped  in  the  feeblest 
foibles  of  poor  humanity,  represented,  by 
his  blaspheming  asserters,  to  be  fitful  and 
fretfal,  given  to  wrath  and  anger,  and  to 
repenting  him  of  his  own  works!  he 
must,  forsooth,  therefore  be  branded  an 
atheist !  Thank  you,  once  more,  for  your 
high  opinion  of  my  understanding.       So 
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you  think  me  a  believer  in  spontaneous 
creation,  perchance,  a  professor  of  some 
marvellous  self-evolution  theory  ?  True, 
the  fool  hath  said  in  his  own  heart.  There  is 
no  God ;  but  I  flatter  myself  I  am  not  a 
fool — at  least,  not  quite  so  great  a  fool  as 
that.  No,  I  most  firmly  and  most  rever- 
ently believe  in  God,  but  in  Him  alone, 
who,  as  the  Divine  teacher  telleth  us,  is  a 
spirit  J  and  whom  I  would  humbly  w^orship, 
as  the  same  sublime  authority  enjoins  us  to 
worship  Him,  in  spijit  and  in  truth.  No, 
my  dear  Mr  Addy,  my  philosophy,  let  me 
assure  you,  is  not  quite  so  paradoxical,  nor 
am  I  so  absolutely  given  to  assail  all  re- 
ceived authority  as  you  are  pleased  to 
think,  it  would  appear.  However,  let  us 
drop  this  subject,  it  is  not  one  which  I  like 
to  talk  upon.  A  man's  faith  is  a  matter 
altogether  and  entirely  between  him  and 
his  own  conscience.  To  return  to  our 
original  subject,  let  me  entreat  you,  once 
more,  to  give  over  fretting  and  repining, 
and  quarrelling  with  the  Almighty's  ways 
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and  decrees,  take  off  the  bandage  from  your 
eyes,  and  set  ye  down  again,  like  a  sen- 
sible man,  clieerfully  and  thankfully,  to 
the  glorious  feast  ever  spread  by  an  all- 
bountiful  Lord,  for  all  who  have  wisdom 
sufficient  to  take  things  as  they  are  and  as 
they  come,  and  to  believe  practically  in 
the  truth  of  that  profoundest  of  all  sayings, 
^  Whatever  is  is  right  I — And,  talking  of  a 
glorious  feast^  behold,  here  cometh  the 
great  fairy  of  the  Muntinghe  kitchen,  the 
fattest  fairy  ever  seen,  the  charming  Griet, 
followed  by  her  attendant  sprites,  actually 
bending  under  the  weight  of  the  dishes 
they  bear.  Here  we  have  the  lovely  Java 
turtle,  the  jplmyu  komhang^  with  Calipash 
and  Calipee ;  the  splendid  turkey,  with  the 
most  delicious  stuffing  ever  yet  excogitated 
by  culinary  brain,  and  deftly  mixed  and 
prepared  by  old  Jollyboy's  own  philo- 
sophic fingers ;  a  cucumber  salad  such  as 
that  gentleman  flatters  himself  no  man  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  besides  himself  can 
prepare;  with  other  dishes,  too  numerous  to 
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enumerate  ;  and  Dutch  lelclcers  and  siiiJcer- 
gehak^  and  Javan  dodols^  which  Griet  tvill 
persist  in  calling  ^  doodles.'  Let  us  sit 
down,  and  fall  to  —  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry,  my  brother,  for,  maybe,  to-morrow 
we  die.  By  the  by,  I  almost  had  forgot- 
ten it,  there  will  also  be  a  dish  of  the 
Mdok  ^ijiij  or  rana  escidenta^  vulgo  frog^ 
done  in  butter,  bedewed  with  lemon  juice, 
and  sprinkled  with  cayenne,  which,  I 
am  sure,  would  tempt  a  saint ;  and  one  of 
the  finest  Java  eivaks  ever  caught  in  brook, 
or  river,  or  lake,  and  looking  every  bit  like 
a  Mecklenburgh  carp,  upon  which  I  have 
spent  my  last  bottle  of  Lagerbier,  that 
you  might  eat  it  with  something  like  a 
Polish  sauce,  you  young  sinner,  as  I  used 
to  do  in  Rostock,  in  the  days  of  my  hot 
youth  when — well,  never  mind  tvho^  was 
consul  or  king.  So  you  just  keep  a  corner 
for  these  dainties,  will  ye  ?  '' 

After  delivering  himself  of  this  certainly 
somewhat  long-winded  effusion — the  intel- 
ligent reader  will  already  have  seen  tliat 
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an  over-free  and  over-frequent  indulgence 
in  long-winded  and  slightly  discursive 
speeches  was  one  of  the  many  foibles  be- 
setting our  philosophic  friend  * — Doctor 
Jolibois  sat  him  down  to  the  feast  expe- 
ditiously spread  by  the  nimble  and  adroit 
BalianSjt  under  the  directing  care  of  Mis- 
tress Griet ;  and  the  melancholy  Mr  Addy, 
who  however  seemed  to  have  derived  won- 
drous consolation  jfrom  the  Doctor's  exhorta- 
tions, followed  his  example  most  cheerfully. 

For  a  time  the  two  gentlemen  ate  on  in 
silence, 

"  in  meditation  wrapt — contemplative," 

as  befitted  a  repast  prepared  by  Batavia's 
most   renowned    Cordon   hleii^   Mejufvrouw 

*  I  must  remind  the  reader  that,  as  this  part  of 
the  Old  Ledger  is  a  fragmentary  episode  only,  I  am 
not  in  a  position,  of  course,  to  give  more  of  the  frag- 
ments than  I  have  in  my  possession,  nor  can  I  explain 
allusions  evidently  referring  to  some  missing  parts. 

t  Most  of  the  slaves"  employed  in  Dutch  house- 
holds, in  the  island  of  Java,  are  imported  from  Bali 
and  Celebes. 
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Griet  Witse,  the  immortal  inventor  of  the 
famous  Muntinghe  pepper-pot,  and  many- 
other  dishes,  much  prized  by  Eastern- Dutch 
gourmets. 

At  last,  however,  the  Doctor,  who,  as 
his  enemies  basely  asserted,  would  rather 
die  talking  than  live  on  in  silence,  burst 
forth  into  speech  again. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  with  grave  solemnity, 
as  if  the  words  were  intended  to  be  set  to 
music  to  the  ''  slow  march  in  Saul," — '^  Ah^ 
how  strangely  fleeting  and  changing  are 
all  things  in  this  world  of  ours,  to  be  sure. 
It  is  now  four  years  since  we  met  first, 
in  that  strange  fashion,  in  the  forest  close 
by,  where  the  late  not  much-lamented 
van  Hogendorp  did  his  little  Javan  mas- 
querading and  krising.  Little  wotted  he 
at  the  time  that  he  was  doomed  himself  to 
be  Imsed  so  soon  after  !  And  I  have  been 
away  from  the  island  more  than  three  years, 
escorting  my  interesting  young  charges  all 
over  India.  Well,  well  1  Here  we  are  back 
again,  and  they  require  my  care  and  teach- 
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ing  no  longer ;  so,  in  another  month  I  pack 
up  my  traps  and  make  tracks  for  dear  old 
Europe  once  more.  Yet  do  I  regret  to 
have  to  leave  the  two  lads  and  old  van  Mun- 
tinghe,  too — and  you^ — for  in  this  world 
of  ours  friends  are  the  gods'  rarest  gifts. 
Wellj  well !  ^ic  transit  mortalium  felicitas  1  'tis 
no  use  crying  over  it.  What  a  pity  I  did 
not  think  of  doing  that  carp  au  vin  de 
Madere — I  find  Lagerbier  is  not  quite  the 
thing  for  a  Polish  sauce,  Merseburgher 
would  have  done  better,  or  Porter,  if  one 
could  only  get  it  in  this  d — d  country. 
And  that  last  bottle  would  have  drank  so 
nicely  too.  Well,  never  mind,  it  is  no  use 
crying  over  spilt  milk." 

The  Doctor  was  running  on  in  this 
fashion,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  run  on 
however  so  much  longer,  but  that  he  was 
suddenly  brought  to  a  stop  by  the  follow- 
ing question,  thrown  at  him  point-blank, 
suddenly  and  abruptly,  like  a  bombshell, 
by  his  friend  and  guest,  who  had  evidently 
been  plunged  in  deep  thought  all  the  time 
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tlie  philosopher  was  evolving  the  foregoing 
lucubrations  of  his  mind  and  palate. 
'^  Doctor,  how  old  are  you  ?  " 
Now,  among  the  most  disagreeable 
questions  that  could  be  put  to  Dr  Jolibois, 
besides  what  ha  called  impertinent  in- 
quiries about  his  name  and  his  country, 
this  about  his  age  certainly  was  the  most 
disagreeable  and  hurtful  to  that  philoso- 
pher's feelings. 

' '  Never  you  mind  how  old  I  am,  my 
friend,"  he  growled,  with  a  half-snarl ; 
^^not  quite  young  enough  to  be  your 
grandson,  nor  quite  old  enough  to  be  your 
grandfather.  There,  are  you  satisfied 
now?  " 

'^  I  really  crave  your  pardon,  my  dear 
Doctor,  for  the  apparent  impertinence  of 
my  question ;  but,  I  do  assm^e  you,  I  had 
an  object." 

''  Of  course  you  had  an  object  in  ask- 
ing the  question,  my  friend,  I  am  quite 
aware  of  that ;  people  always  seem  to  have 
an  object,  somehow,  in  asking  questions. 
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Well,  never  miDd,  I  am  a  little  more  than 
15,  and  a  deal  less  than  50.  There,  you 
have  it  now !  a  clever  arithmetician  like 
you  will  easily  find  the  qualified  medium 
term  between  the  two." 

^^  Doctor,"  said  Mr  Addy,  after  a  short 
pause,  ^^  Doctor,  would  37'ou  like  to  be  im- 
mensely rich  ?  " 

'^  Why,  what  on  earth  possesses  the  man 
to-day  ? "  cried  the  Doctor,  with  a  stare 
of  amazement,  ''  I  never  knew  such  a  fellow 
for  asking  questions,  and  such  d — d  posers, 
too  !  Well,  I  suppose  you  have  an  object 
in  asking  that  question,  also.  It  is  one 
not  easily  replied  to."  Then,  after  a  brief 
reflection,  ^'  Upon  mature  consideration,  I 
should  say  no.  Immense  wealth  t  must 
always  involve  also  a  most  heavy  burthen 
of  responsibility  laid  upon  the  possessor, 
and  a  deal  of  unprofitable  labom-  and 
exertion.  Then,  there  is  the  awful  tempta- 
tion to  ^  play  at  providence,'  a  thing  the 
gods  proverbially  dislike  above  every 
other  offence  almost ;    so  whilst  in  the  in- 
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dulgence,  perhaps,  of  your  highest  and  no- 
blest and  'most  humanitarian  feelings  and 
aspirations,  you  fondly  fancy  you  are  sow- 
ing the  rich  seed  of  wide-spread  bliss, 
wherefrom  to  reap  the  sweet  consciousness 
of  having  '  done  well,'  and  the  intoxicat- 
ing incense  of  gratitude  from  hearts  over- 
flowing, made  happy  by  yom-  acts  and 
deeds — behold!  you  gather,  instead,  per- 
chance, the  rankest  crop  of  thistles  and 
nettles.  No,  no !  in  sober  seriousness,  I 
would  rather  7iot  be  immensely  rich.  My 
aspirations  have  indeed  never  soared  very 
high.  Let  the  gods  but  grant  me  always 
earnings  sufficient  to  supply  my  wants, 
whilst  I  can  work,  and  a  modest  independ- 
ence for  my  old  days,  and  I  shall  be  amply 
content.  There  was  a  time  —  eheu  ! 
there  was  a  time — when  I  was  craving  for 
something  besides  ;  but  it  was  not  wealthy — 

'  Nur  ein  Hiittchen  klein  und  landlich, 
Niir  ein  eigner,  kleiner  Herd ! 
Und  ein  Freimd,  bewahrt  und  weise, 
Freiheit,  Heiterkeit  und  Euh — 
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Ach !  und  dieses  seufzt'  ich  leise, 
Zur  Gefahrtinn  sie  dazu.' 

But  that  is  all  past  now.  The  she  who 
made  that  picture  so  wondrously  attractive 
to  me,  preferred  a  palace  to  the  humble 
cot  I  could  offer  her;  and  a  roving  life 
such  as  I  have  been  leading  since,  can 
afford  but  few  openings  for  friendship — and 
even  when  we  have  found  a  friend,  we 
must  leave  him,  you  see.  Though,  why 
you  should  ask  me  the  strange  question 
you  have  just  novr,  and  what  on  earth  you 
can  possibly  be  driving  at,  I  cannot,  for 
the  life  of  me,  make  out — unless  you  have 
discovered  a  diamond  mine  somewhere, 
and  generously  wish  to  present  me  with  a 
few  cwts.  or  so  of  pure  carbon  crystals. 

''  No,  no,  my  dear  Doctor,  I  have  not 
discovered  a  diamond  mine,"  cried  Mr 
Addy,  with  a  laugh,  ''  and  if  I  had,  I 
would  not  attempt  now  to  crush  and  bury 
your  philosophy  under  a  few  cwts.  of  its 
sparkling  produce.  But  I  have  a  diamond, 
a  rough  diamond,  a  precious  gem  of  the 
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purest  water,  which  I  would  fain  get  you, 
my  friend,  to  polish  and  set  for  me,  dared 
I  but  exact  so  immense  a  favour  of  your 
friendship." 

^'  What  on  earth  can  the  man  mean  ?" 
cried  the  Doctor,  with  a  comic  look  of  be- 
wilderment. ^^Why,  you  do  not  surely 
want  me  to  turn  diamond-cutter  now  ?" 

^^  I  speak  of  my  little  Adrian,  my  only 
child,  whom  I  intend  to  send  over  to 
Europe,  and  whom  I  would  fain  entrust  to 
your  loving  care  to  take  him  over  with 
you,  and — " 

^^How?  What?"  cried  the  Doctor. 
^^  Turn  dry-nurse  to  a  babby  of  three  ? 
Not  if  I  know  it."  Then,  seeing  the  look 
of  painful  disappointment  which  this  abrupt 
outburst  brought  into  his  friend's  face,  he 
added,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  ^^  Well, 
don't  be  disheartened  about  it,  old  fellow. 
It  is  a  curious  thing  to  ask  a  man  to  do — 
particularly  an  indolent,  lazy  chap  like 
me ;  but  what  would  be  the  use  of  friend- 
ship if  it  was  incapable  of  a  trifling  sacrifice 
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even  of  some  little  personal  comfort  ? 
Make  your  mind  easy,  my  dear  Addy. 
Consider  the  affair  settled.  I'll  take 
charge  of  the  boy.  And,  upon  second 
thoughts,  if  you  place  sufficient  confidence 
in  me,  I  will  altogether  undertake  his  edu- 
cation. Egad !  it  will  be  something  to 
have  somebody  to  talk  Polyglot  to  !  To 
have  a  fresh,  young,  clear  mind  to  work 
upon,  not  yet  obscured  by  the  trash  of  the 
schools,  not  confused  yet  with  Stagyrite 
subtleties,  Kantian  incomprehensibilities, 
and  recondite  Hegelian  nonsense  ;  to  culti- 
vate the  first  dawn  of  a  human  intelligence. 
Something  to  grow  attached  to.  Something 
to  love,  perchance.  Addy,  my  dear  friend, 
do  not  be  offended  at  the  little  outburst  of 
temper  with  which  I  received  your  request 
at. first.  Here  is  my  hand.  Let  me  have 
the  boy  altogether  during  the  time  you  in 
tend  him  to  remain  in  Europe." 

The  Doctor's  friend  took  the  proffered 
hand,  and  shook  it  most  warmly. 

^'  You  make  me  supremely  happy,"  ho 
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said,  ''  by  your  most  noble  offer,  which 
goes  so  far  beyond  what  I  thought  I  could 
dare  to  jask  you.  Yes,  I  will  gladly  entrust 
my  child  to  your  guidance,  with  the 
firmest  conviction  that  you  will  make  an 
honest  man  of  the  boy,  and  a  useful  member 
of  society.  I  know  you  will  inculcate  in  him 
principles  of  the  strictest  and  most  unswerv- 
ing integrity,  I  am  sure  you  will  instil 
into  his  young  mind  your  own  philoso- 
phical disregard  of  mere  wealth,  and  teach 
him,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  risk  body  and 
soul  in  the  greedy  pursuit  after  it,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  to  make  a  noble  use 
of  it,  should  it  ever  please  Pro^^dence  to 
place  it  in  his  hands.  As  regards  the 
financial  part  of  the  arrangements,  my 
present  means  and  income  permit  me — " 

HERE  FRAGMENT  III.  BREAKS  OFF  QUITE 
ABRUPTLY. 

C cetera  desunt. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


TWENTY   YEARS   AFTER. 


Twenty  years  after. 

Twenty  years !  Twenty  years ,  my 
brethren  !  What  is  twenty  years  ?  Why, 
a  mere  non-dimensional  mathematical 
point  in  the  immensity  of  the  immeasure- 
able  infinite — an  inappreciable  atom  of  that 
least  atom  of  endless  eternity  which  man 
calls  ^^  timey  Yet,  what  a  large  slice  out 
of  the  short  span  of  life  allotted  to  man  on 
earth ! 

What  ages  of  suffering  and  sorrow  may 
be  crowded  into  twenty  years  of  existence  ! 
What  incalculable  and  terrible  changes 
may  be  wrought  in  that  brief  space  of 
time  ! 
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Gaily  sets  out  tlie  youthful  wanderer, 
in  pursuit  of  wealth  or  fame — in  search  of 
happiness.  How  confidently  he  launches 
his  buoyant  bark,  with  Assurance  at  the 
prow  and  Hope  at  the  helm  ! 

Let  us  look  at  him  now,  say  some 
twenty  years  after. 

Behold  him  how,  sick  of  going  to  and 
fro  in  the  earth,  and  walking  up  and  down 
in  it,  he  yearning  wends  his  weary  way 
homeward — broken  and  battered,  most 
likely,  and  shattered  in  body  and  in  health 
and  in  spirit !  Homeward !  To  the  home 
of  his  childhood ! 

How  his  i^ulses  beat  with  a  quicker 
beat,  how  his  heart  glows  with  a  warmer 
glow,  as  lie  nears  the  goal  of  his  fond  long- 
ing !  How  sweetly  the  mirror  of  his 
thouo^hts  and  recollections  reflects  the  old 
faces,  the  old  remembrances,  the  old  asso- 
ciations of  yore  !  How  he  revels  in  happy 
and  pleasing  anticipations ! 

Well,  he  stands  at  last  on  what  should 
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he  the  ''  old  familiar  spot ;  " — and,  behold  ! 
he  looks  around  him  bewildered  : — there  is 
barely  a  feature  left  of  the  past  by  which 
he  might  recollect  it. 

Grave-mounds  and  tombstones  mark 
the  places  where  moulder  the  bones  of  ih^ 
friends  of  his  youth — of  those  whom  he 
had  left  so  full  of  the  sap  of  life  !  Aged 
decrepitude  creepeth  up  to  him  to  greet 
him  with  a  half-hesitating  feeble  shake  and 
a  cold  dubious  pressure  of  the  hand,  where, 
in  his  dreamy  recollections  of  the  past,  he 
had  seen  vigorous  manhood  overflowing 
with  warm  friendship  and  generous  affec- 
tion. And  aged  decrepitude  tells  him, 
with  a  childish  chuckle,  mayhap,  Jio2u 
changed  he  himself  is,  and  how  old  and 
battered  he  looks,  to  be  sure  ! 

.  Which  he  knew  not  before,  maybe, 
certainly  not,  at  least,  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  sad  [reality;  for  the  silent,  slow, 
gradual  changes  working  incessantly  in  the 
individual  man  and  in  his  constant  imme- 
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diate  surroundings,  will  generally  escape, 
more  or  less,  the  keenness  of  his  percep- 
tion. 

A  dear  friend  of  mine  had  had  his 
likeness  taken,  in  the  heyday  of  his  youth, 
by  a  skilful  limner,  as  a  token  of  remem- 
brance to  those  whom  he  had  to  leave  be- 
hind on  his  departure  for  distant  climes. 
Some  thirty  years  after  he  was  brought, 
accidentally  and  unexpectedly,  face  to 
face  once  more  with  this  ^^counterfeit 
presentment"  of  what  he  once  had  heen. 
Long  and  eai^nestly  he  gazed  upon  the 
handsome  young  countenance  and  its 
splendid  setting  of  profuse  long  locks  of 
rich  dark  hair — upon  the  smooth  brow,  the 
delicately-tinted  cheeks,  the  half-parted 
rosy  lips,  half  revealing,  half  concealing,  a 
double  string  of  pearls  behind. 

He  passed  his  hand  slowly  over  his 
own  battered  old  face,  his  deeply  furrowed 
brow,  his  grizzled  beard  and  scanty  hair ; 
then,  with  a  sad,  sad  sigh,  and  a  smile 
still  sadder,  he  tm-ned  the  picture  to  the 
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wall  as  that  of  one  departed  that  had  been 
dear  to  him. 

What  a  blessing  it  is,  to  be  sure,  and 
how  kind  a  provision  of  nature,  that 
''  change"  should  creep  over  us,  mostly  so 
slowly  and  by  such  imperceptible  degrees ! 
It  is  a  curious  speculation  to  indulge  in — 
but,  if  the  youth  of  eighteen  were  suddenly 
made  to  confront  a  faithful  likeness  of  what 
he  will  be  at  eighty,  I  much  doubt  me 
would  he  ever  live  to  that  age  ? 

Twenty  years  after,  then, — or  rather 
iwenty-five  years  after ; — for  it  was  in  the 
year  1827  that  we  left  Sir  Eichard  EUesdee 
and  his  young  bride,  and  the  ever-moving, 
ever-still  finger  of  time  now  points  to  the 
figure  52  on  the  dial  of  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  Calendar. 

■We  are  in  1852,  then.  Let  us  pass  in 
brief  review  the  actors  and  characters  that 
have  appeared  in  the  past  scenes  of  this 
drama  played  on  the  stage  of  Life's  Co- 
medy, and  let  us  see  what  has  become  of 
them  meanwhile,  and  how  they  fare  now. 
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Death  has  been  busy  among  them,  and 
has  sadly  thinned  their  ranks. 

First,  to  begin  with  the  supernumerary 
and  general  utility  element. 

Mr  Jonathan  Ellison  has  long  since 
rejoined  his  lamented  master.  He  has 
been  dead  about  ten  years  now.  He  died 
in  harness,  carried  off  by  an  apoplectic 
stroke,  in  the  muniment-room  of  Ellesdee 
House,  in  the  midst  of  what  he  held  dearest 
on  earth — Ms  plate.  He  had  fancied  that 
he  detected  some  dull  spots  on  the  famous 
Cellini  goblet — the  dulness  was  simply  in 
the  octogenarian's  failing  sight — and  he 
was  endeavouring  to  remove  them  when 
death  suddenly  summoned  him  away.  He 
had  only  time  left  him  to  utter  a  few  last 
words  to  Mr  Martin  Clankey,  who,  chancing 
to  pass  at  the  time  by  the  open  door  of 
the  muniment-room,  saw  him  stagger  and 
fall,  and  moved  in  to  his  assistance,  with 
that  slow  deliberateness  which  befitted  the 
calm  composure  of  his  philosophic  mind, 
and  the   tender  disposition  of  his  gouty 
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feet.  The  said  last  words  were  character- 
istic of  the  man  who  uttered  them.  ^'  Let 
no  one — ^touch  my  plate — mitil  I — am — 
bmied  ! "  And  so  firmly  had  the  feeble 
fingers  fixed  upon  the  cup,  in  the  convuls- 
ive contraction  of  the  death-cramp,  that  it 
required  considerable  force  to  unclasp 
them,  and  that  greatest  work  of  the  im- 
mortal chaser's  art,  the  Lecamus  goblet,  re- 
tains to  the  present  day  the  mark  of  the 
indentation  made  by  that  intense  death- 
grip. 

Mr  Clankey  is  still  alive ;  but  he  has 
retired  from  active  service,  having,  to  use 
his  own  words,  ^'resigned  the  office  which 
he  held  about  Sir  Richard's  person."  But 
he  has  not  retired,  as  might  be  supposed, 
perhaps,  to  the  idly  laborious  and  laborious- 
ly idle  rest  of  a  small  ^'  public."  Oh,  no  ! 
Not  he  !  Proudly  conscious  of  the  dignity 
of  a  true  gentleman's  gentleman,  he  feels 
above  drawing  pints,  mild  or  strong,  and 
mixing  goes  of  grog,  stiff  or  creamy,  for  a 
^Wulgarmob."     Besides,  the  profound  re- 
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spect  which  he  entertains  for  his  wife,  Mrs 
Grainger- Clankey — for  he  and  the  house- 
keeper of  Ellesdee  House,  also  retired  from 
service,  have  made  a  manage  de  raison  of 
it,  and  a  joint-stock  association  of  funds 
and  annuities — would  not  permit  his  de- 
scending to  submit  to  the  ^^  low  license  of 
the  licensed  line."  So,  with  some  £20,000 
worth  of  stock  in  the  Great  Western,  and 
his  own  and  wife's  joint  annuities  of  some 
£200  per  annum,  he  enjoys  a  gentlemanly 
otium  cum  dignitate^  in  St  John's  Wood  ; — 
his  letters  are  addressed  to  ^'  Martin 
Grainger- Clankey,  Esquire,  The  Hallj  Mel- 
bourne Road  " — a  little  freehold  bought 
by  him  for  £3500. 

He  and  his  wife  had  had  a  mind,  at 
first,  to  take  up  their  residence  in  Clap- 
ham  ;  but  being  both  of  them  High  Church 
to  the  backbone,  they/^  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  neighbourly  association  with 
the  '  low  set  of  Low  Church  people '  who 
infect "  that  Southern  suburb  of  mighty 
London. 
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Mr  Clankey  still  remains  the  same 
silent,  calm  philosopher  as  ever.  As  he 
rarely  opens  his  mouth,  except  for  the  wise 
purpose  of  admitting  thereinto  food  or 
drink,  he  passes  for  a  profound  thinker  and 
great  sage.  He  is  the  oracle  of  Mrs 
Grainger-Clankey,  and  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  Finchley  Arms,  the  public-house 
which  he  honours  with  his  nightly  pre- 
sence. His  sayings,  brief  and  pithy 
always,  and  but  few  and  far  between,  bear 
the  true  oracular  stamp  about  them : — 
they  are  generally  obscure,  where  they  are 
not  altogether  dark  and  incomprehensible, 
and  they  are  always  pleasingly  open  to 
a  variety  of  interpretations.  He  has 
'^tasted"  himself  into  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  Port  wine  of  the  most 
famous  vintages  and  shippings,  and  he 
knows  Sandeman,  &c.,  by  heart  (the 
heart  of  his  palate,  of  course).  Hence  the 
"tender  disposition"  of  his  feet  above 
alluded  to.  However,  he  takes  the  gout — 
as  he  takes  everything  else — as  a  matter 
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of  course,  and  is  rather  pleased  and  proud, 
upon  the  whole,  that  his  periodical  painful 
visitant  is  not  that  mere  vulgar  red  swell- 
ing of  the  joints  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  ^'  poor  man's  gout,"  but  that  it  is 
unmistakably  ^^high  bred,"  and  of  the 
^^  true  Hue  "  stamp. 

'-^  My  dear,"  he  will  say,  raising  his 
eyes  from  his  paper  to  turn  them  on  his 
partner,  ^^I  see  Lord  Stanley  (or,  since 
last  year,  the  Earl  of  Derby)  is  laid  up  with 
Mb  fit,  — I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  mine  soon 
now."  Delightful  fear!  Wondrous  link 
of  union  between  two  great  men  ! 

Poor  Bridcret  Sullivan  has  lon^^  since  left 
this  stage  of  life.  She  never  quite  re- 
covered the  shock  of  her  mistress's  death, 
following  so  close  as  it  did  upon  the  loss  of 
the  ^^Captin."  It  broke  her  health  and 
her  sjolrit.  Though  she  lived  on  some 
three  years  longer,  she  never  looked  and 
she  never  felt  the  same  woman  again,  and 
at   last   she   actually   grew   doubtful   and 
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sceptical  about  her  age,  and  felt  half- 
inclined  to  put  it  at  fifty  or  thereabout. 

She  died  in  1830.  It  was  the  true- 
hearted  old  Milesian's  dying  request  to  her 
young  mistress,  that  her  body  should  be 
properly  ^' waked''  after  the  national  cus- 
tom, with  which  request  Lady  Edith  Elles- 
dee  complied  most  nobly  and  plentifully. 
It  was  a  wonderful  wake  indeed,  which  is 
gratefully  remembered  to  the  present  day 
among  the  elders  of  St  Patrick's  colony. 

Over  Bridget's  coffin  was  brought  to  a 
mutually  triumphant  close  on  both  sides 
the  fierce  faction  fight  which  had  been 
raging  for  years  past  between  the  SuUivans 
and  the  Flanagans.  All  past  ill-feeling 
was  drowned  in  rivers  of  the  best  LL 
Whiskey,  and  the  ^^  sprigs  of  shillelagh" 
were  turned  into  fuel  to  boil  the  ''  kittle  " 
for  the  punch  and  the  pottheen. 

Bridget  Sullivan  lies  buried  at  Kensal 
Green.  Her  age,  stated  to  be  scvmtij  by 
Lady  Ellesdee,  in  her  written  instructions 
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for  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone,  has, 
by  a  curious  mistake  of  a  figure,  been 
marked  forty  on  the  said  tombstone,  which 
accordingly  proclaims  the  deceased  to  have 
died  five  years  younger  than  she  was  known 
to  have  lived  for  some  twenty-five  years 
past. 

Now,  for  the  more  distinguished  cha- 
racters. 

Here  our  obituary  comprises,  among 
many  others  of  less  note  and  importance, 
the  names  of  Sir  William  Davenant  and 
Lady  Angelina  Davenant,  his  wife ;  also 
Miss  Angelina  Davenant,  their  eldest 
daughter.  Drs  Duttall  and  Johnson.  Her 
Grace  The  Duchess  of  Dassliire. 

Jones  Loyd  has  reluctantly  parted  from 
his  millions,  and  the  bulky  remains  of  Na- 
than Meyer  Eothschild  have  been  rotting 
away  for  years,  in  the  elaborately-carved 
and  gorgeously-ornamented  coffin,  in  which 
the  poor  ostentation  of  wealth  has  shrouded 
them. 
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The  last  '^  authentic  instrument  "  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Jonathan  Miller,  Notary 
Public,  may  be  seen  in  the  Burial  Register 
of  St  Dun  Stan's,  Fleet  Street,  for  May, 
1845.  And  four  years  since,  in  June,  1848, 
the  last  great  writ  of  ca  sa  was  served 
upon  Ebenezer  Draper,  Attorney-at-Law. 

Nigh  upon  two  years  have  passed  since 
that  calamitous  day  when  a  malignant  fate 
snatched  away  England's  greatest  Minister, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  gross  misrule 
of  the  blundering  and  blotching  set  of 
incapables  that  had  supplanted  him  had 
thoroughly  paved  the  road  to  his  triumph- 
ant return  to  the  head  of  affairs. 

Whilst  he,  the  leader  of  the  pack 
that  had  hunted  Sir  Robert  from  power, 
the  loudest  barker  and  shrillest  yelper  of 
the  lot,  the  ^^  Benjamin"  of  the  band, 
is  all  alive,  of  course.  It  is  ever  thus : — 
Patrokliis  liegt  begraben,  und  Thersites 
kommt  zuriick.  But  our  Thersites  is  not 
alone  alive,  but  he  is  kicking,  and  in  high 
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feather  just  now  ;  for  is  not  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  of  giving  practical  proof  of 
his  ^^  Caucasian"  statesmanship? 

Are  we  not  doomed  to  witness  his 
ambitious  attempt  to  guide  the  State 
Chariot  ? — which  beginneth  in  inapt  in- 
competence, and  would  assuredly  terminate 
in  calamitous  catastrophe  to  the  country, 
but  for  the  wisdom  of  parliament  timely 
snatching  the  reins  out  of  the  feeble  liands 
that  would  fain  grasp  them,  but  know  not 
how  to  hold  them. 

Are  we  not  condemned  to  witness,  with 
indignant  wonder,  indeed,  his  barefaced 
attempt  to  impose  upon  us  that  spurious 
^'  In  memorianij^  in  which  the  faded  flowers 
of  French  eloquence,  scantily  disguised  in 
iVbn;2«5W-English  colouring,  are  so  profusely 
scattered  over  the  grave  of  England's 
Hero  ? 

However,  what  matters  ?  Though  in- 
fatuated incapacity,  triumphant  over  ge- 
nius, bear  sway  for  a  brief  period,  has  not 
the    ^'mighty    dead"    bequeathed    to    his 
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beloved  country  a  phalanx  of  bright  capa- 
cities to 

— "  avenge  his  ^vrongs  " 

and 

"  right  him  in  his  glory — " 

Graham,  Herbert,  Newcastle,  Canning, 
Cardwell,  and,  greatest  of  them  all,  and 
truest  to  his  glorious  mission,  our  own 
Gladstone  ? 

By  way  of  rounding  off  this  slightly 
digressive  reflection,  anent  Thersites^  I  may 
be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  tack  on  to  it  a 
brief  cursory  remark  concerning  the  Nestor 
of  all  Cabinets,  the  vivacious  Viscount, 
who  remains,  of  course^  as  much  alive  as 
ever,  and  as  unchanged  and  unchangeable : 

Viget,  ceternumqiie  vigehit  !  * 

And  now  for  the  chief  actors  in  our 
drama. 

Let  us  re-visit,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
Ellesdee  House,  Park  Lane. 

It  is  a  beautiful  morning  in  June. 

We  are  in  the  study.  We  know  the 
*  See  note  at  the  end  of  Vol.  III. 
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place  well ; — it  is  the  same  room  in  which 
the  late  Sir  Richard  Ellesdee  breathed  his 
last  some  twenty-six  years  ago. 

There  is  nothing  changed  here  ap- 
parently. There  are  the  same  old  Flemish 
chairs,  the  same  curiously  carved  tables, 
desks,  repositories,  and  book-cases ;  the 
same  antique  trappings  in  every  nook  and 
corner,  as  we  knew  them  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  back. 

But  who  is  he  seated  at  the  middle 
table,  intently  absorbed,  apparently,  in 
the  perusal  of  a  large  sheet  of  paper, 
covered  with  writing  and  figures,  spread 
out  before  him  ? 

Can  that  white-headed  stooping-figure, 
with  the  aged,  wrinkled,  pale  face  and 
the  deeply-furrowed  brow,  so  anxiously 
bent  over  the  paper,  be  indeed  the  master 
of  the  mansion  ?  Can  this  old  man  with 
the  stamp  of  seventy  years  upon  him,  be 
the  same  Richard  Ellesdee  whom  we  knew 
some  twenty-five  years  back,  in  the  full 
pride  and  vigour  of  manhood  ? 
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Alas  !  yes — it  is  the  same  Sir  Richard ; 
—yet 

Quantum  mutatus  ah  illo — 

how  sadly,  sadly  changed  ! — not  by  the  all- 
corroding  tooth  of  time  alone,  however,  but 
also  and  most  by  scathing  sorrow  and 
cankering  care. 

^^  Another  sixty  thousand  pounds  clean 
gone,"  we  may  hear  him  mutter  to  himself, 
in  his  musings  over  the  document  before 
him,  and  another  hundred  thousand,  at 
least^  required  to  get  the  mines  into  work- 
ing order  again.  Nearly  half-a-million 
sunk  in  this  cursed  affair,  and  no  result, 
but  losses,  losses,  losses  !  And  this  is 
only  one  unlucky  speculation  out  of  many, 
and  all  of  them  almost  equally  unpro- 
mising just  now !  Oh,  I  am  so  weary  ! 
Everything  turns  against  me.  Yet  my 
calculations  cannot  deceive  me,  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  that  it  must  all  turn  out 
right  in  the  end.  But  this  incessant  iight 
against  unforeseen  mischances,  this  con- 
tinual   struggle   to  provide  the  means  to 
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meet  everytvhere  the  enormous  demands 
made  upon  the  till  to  keep  all  afloat  — 
I  feel  my  poor  frame  is  giving  way 
under  it ;  body  and  mind  cannot  stand 
this  harassing  strain  upon  them,  this  fear- 
ful wear  and  tear.  Oh,  my  wise,  wise 
father !  would  to  God  I  had  never  depart- 
ed from  thy  prudent  maxims  and  teach- 
ings !  But  regret  cometh  too  late  now — too 
late  !  I  must  struggle  on — on — on — -even 
to  the  bitter  end,  should  all  fail,  should 
everything  deceive  me  I  How  sad  it  is  to 
have  no  one  to  help  mo  in  this  fierce  strug- 
gle— no  one  that  I  might  fully  confide  in, 
except  poor  Wilson — but  he  is  old  and 
bowed  down  with  heaviest  grief;  and  I 
would  fain  not  add  to  his  bitter  burthen ; — 
or,  might  be,  perhaps  young  Addy — but 
then  he  is  too  young,  and  lacks  experience. 
Ah,  for  a  second  self!  Ah,  tliat  my 
unhappy  brother,  so  ruthlessly  driven  forth 
by  me —  Alas  !  alas  !  will  that  old  wound 
never  sear  ? — And  to  be  compelled  to  wear 
an  impassive  mask,  with  these  cankering 
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cares  gnawing  mj  very  heart-strings,  — 
to  pass  along  in  the  midst  of  an  unthinking 
and  unreflecting  crowd,  an  object  of  envy 
to  most  of  them — an  object  of  envy  1  tlie 
purse-proud  banker,  maybe,  the  cold, 
haughty  aristocrat  who,  having  never 
knovv^n  the  meaning  of  sorrow  and  care,  can 
have  no  sympathy,  of  course,  in  his  heart- 
less bosom  for  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow- 
men  !  Ha,  ha  !  Ah,  if  the  eyes  of  those 
enviers  of  the  fortunate  Croesus  could  only 
pierce  a  little  beneath  this  surface-show, 
liow  they  would  envy  me  to  be  sure  !  " 

Ere  these  self-communings  of  the  mus- 
ing man  have  reached  this  point,  the  door 
behind  him  has  opened  softly,  and  a  tiny 
figure  has  glided  into  the  room,  fairy-like, 
and  has  glided  up  to  his  chair,  on  tip-toe. 

.  Why,  surely  it  cannot  be  !  This  cannot 
be  Lady  Ellesdee  ?  Yet,  here  she  is,  our 
Edith  Fitzgerald,  as  we  knew  her  twenty- 
six  years  ago,  ere  yet  her  bitterest  bereave- 
ments had  set  the  stamp  of  suffering  and 
sorrow  on  the  fair  young  face. 
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Can  it  be,  then,  that  Nature,  in  one  of 
her  rarest  whims,  has  suspended,  in  favour 
of  this  fairest  and  most  faultless  handiwork 
of  hers,  as  once  in  the  case  of  Nonpareille 
Ninon,  her  immutable  law  of  incessant 
mutation ;  and  that  Time  has  for  once, 
admiring,  abstained  from  working  his  fell 
will  upon  so  much  loveliness  ? 

No,  it  is  not  so.  Our  Edith  Fitzgerald 
is  no  more.  Heaven,  that  had  bountifully 
lent  her  to  earth,  has  long  since  claimed 
his  own  again  ; — and  it  is  the  scathing  sor- 
row for  her  loss  that  has  done  most  to 
ao:e  and  alter  so  sadlv  the  man  before 
us,  and  has  wrought  the  deepest  furrows 
in  his  brow  ! 

The  little  fairy  whom  we  now  see  glid- 
ing on  tip-toe  up  to  his  cliair,  is  Edith's 
last  gift  to  the  bereaved  man  :  it  is  Edith 
Louise  EUesdee,  the  great  banker's  only 
daughter  and  heiress,  now  in  her  eighteenth 
year. 

Another  instant,  and  the  small  soft 
hands  are  clasped  over  her  father's  eyes, 
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and  the  sweet  musical  voice  whispers  in  his 
ears,  with  merry  roguishness  : 

'^  Guess  who  it  is,  papa  !  It  is  not 
me  I " 

The  fairy  touch  seems  to  have  fairy 
power  given  it  to  dispel  gloom  and  drive 
away  care ;  for,  gently  unclasping  the  tiny 
hands  to  hold  them  imprisoned  in  his  own, 
and  turning  round  with  his  countenance 
irradiated  w^ith  the  reflex  light  caught 
from  the  sunshiny  face  bent  over  him  so 
loving  and  so  tender,  the  man,  who  but 
one  brief  instant  before  was  a  prey  to  can- 
kering care,  says,  with  hearty  cheerfulness 
of  voice  and  manner, 

^' Ah,  you  wicked  little  puss,  it  is  you. 
And  is  this  the  way.  Miss,  you  have  been 
taught  your  English  grammar  ?  It  is  not 
me  !  me  ! — /,  if  you  please  Miss  Ellesdee. 
It  is  not  /,  you  should  say,  my  own  dar- 
ling." 

'^  Ah,  there  I  have  caught  you,  you 
ignorant  papa.  The  doctor  has  taught  me 
the  difference  between  the  pronoun  conjunct 
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and  the  pronoun  absolute.  The  French  do 
not  say  c'est/^,  but  c'est  moi — and  so  ought 
we,  \iyou  please,  you  most  ignorant  papa !  " 

^^  Well  upon  my  conscience,  Miss 
Louise,  this  is  nice  and  neat.  Mercy  on 
me  !  Pray,  child,  what  have  we  to  do  with 
French  subtleties  and  niceties  in  our 
homespun  English  ?  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
asked  the  doctor  to  teach  you  English  Gram- 
mar ?  Why  cannot  old  crotchety  confine 
himself  to  read  French  and  German  with 
you  ?  Would  he  set  himself  up  as  a  re- 
former of  our  tongue  ?  He  surely  cannot 
pretend  to  be  an  authority  in  the  Englisli 
language  too  ?  " 

''  Ah,  there  you  are  quite  wrong  again, 
papa  dear,  you  see.  The  doctor  is  a  great 
authority  in  every  language  which  he 
speaks.  At  least,  Adri — that  is  to  say,  Mr 
Addy,"  correcting  herself  with  some  little 
embarrassment  and  a  slight  blush,, '  says  so, 
and—" 

^^  Oho  !  Mr  Addy  says  so — does  he  ? 
Well,  then,  I  suppose  I  had  better  give  up 
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the  point,  Miss  Louise  Ellesdee  ?  Mr  Addy 
is  really  becoming  quite  an  authority 
upon  every  point  with  you,  darling.  And 
you  were  even  again  about  to  call  him 
Adrian,  though  you  promised  me  not  to  do 
so  again,  you  wicked  little  puss." 

''Well,  but,  papa,  is  not  Adrian  his 
Christian  name  ?  and  I  always  called  him 
so  when  he  came  here  first." 

''  True,  my  darling  little  Loo ;  but 
then  that  was  eight  years  ago,  when  you 
were  a  little  girl  of  ten,  and  he  a  boy  of 
fifteen..  But  you  have  been  away  from 
home  since  then  for  years,  and  you  are 
now  near  eighteen,  dear,  and  young  ladies 
of  that  discreet  age  must  not  call  young 
gentlemen  by  their  Christian  names." 

''  Heigho  !  I  wish,  papa,  I  had  never 
grown  to  that  discreet  age,  then  !  But 
never  mind,  darling  papa,  I  will  try  not  to 
call  Mr  Addy  by  his  Christian  name  again, 
though  it  is  so  much  like  the  other— and 
such  a  nice  name,  too  ! " 

''  It  seems  that   you   like    Mr    Addy 
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very  much  indeed,  my  bright  little  dar- 
ling?" 

^^  Like  him  !  Oh  yes,  papa.  I  like  him 
however  so  much,  more  even  than  I  do 
dear  Mr  Wilson  and  the  doctor ;  nay,  almost 
as  much  as  I  do  love  you,  my  own  dearest 
papa,"  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck 
and  kissing  him. 

A  shade  of  seriousness  passes  over  Sir 
Eichard's  face.  The  little  fairy,  quick  at 
reading  in  her  beloved  parent's  counte- 
nance, sees  it;  and  with  her  tiny  hands 
clasped  before  her,  as  in  entreaty,  and 
looking  up  into  her  father's  eyes  half-pout- 
ing, half-pleading, 

^'  Must  I  not  like  him,  then,  papa,  as  I 
did  in  former  days  ?"  she  says,  in  appealing 
tones.  ^^  Oh,  do  not  say  that,  darling  papa. 
Do  not  say  I  must  not  like  him  any  more. 
It  is  so  hard  already  not  to  dare  to  call  him 
Adrian.  You  know,  if  you  tell  me  I  must 
not  like  him — why  then,  of  course,  I  must 
not — and  then  I  shall  be  so  unhappy ! 
But  I  know" — brightening  up — ^^  my  own 
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darling  papa  would  not  wish  to  see  his  little 
Loo  unhappy — sure  he  would  not  ?  Now 
would  he  ?  " 

And  again  the  sweet  girl's  arms  are 
thrown  around  his  neck,  and  her  rosy  lips 
are  pressed  to  his. 

At  this  moment,  ere  yet  the  filial  caress 
has  ceased,  and  the  father's  lips  have  been 
restored  to  liberty,  a  knock  is  heard  at  the 
door,  and  a  footman  enters  to  ask  whether 
it  is  Sir  Richard's  pleasure  to  receive  Mr 
Wilson,  who  has  just  come  up  from  Lom- 
bard Street,  and  wishes  to  see  the  chief  of 
the  house  without  a  moment's  delay,  on 
most  important  business  ? 

Sir  Richard's  pale  face  turns  a  shade 
paler  even,  and  with  an  instinctive  move- 
ment, he  presses  his  right  hand  over  the  re- 
gion of  his  heart  as  if  to  still,  by  mechanical 
compression,  the  suddenly  quickened  puls- 
ations of  that  sorely  tried  organ.  He 
knows  not,  indeed,  what  out-of-the-way 
business  can  possibly  have  induced  the  old 
cashier  to  come  up  himself  to  Ellesdee  House 
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SO  early  in  the  day.  But  this  much  he 
guesses,  that  it  must  be  an  affair  of  the 
most  urgent  nature  indeed,  and,  there  is 
but  too  much  reason  to  fear  it,  of  an  unfa- 
A^ourable  character. 

So,  with  a  deep  sigh— for  he  feels,  poor 
man,  that  the  few  brief  moments  of  bliss 
nearly  unalloyed  in  which  he  has  just  been 
revelling  are  past  and  gone — he  tells  the  ser- 
vant that  he  will  be  ready  to  receive  Mr 
Wilson  in  two  minutes ;  and  then,  with  a 
smile  full  of  sadness,  he  lovingly  pats  the 
soft  cheeks  of  the  bright  little  darling,  who 
clings  to  him  so  tenderly,  with   her  own 
sunshiny  face,  also  now  momentarily  over- 
cast with  a  fleeting  April  cloud  of  vexation, 
and  sends  her  away  from  him,  to  return 
to   her   boudoir  up-stairs,   promising  that 
he  will  see  her  again,  if  possible,  before  he 
leaves  for  the  bank. 

'^  Heigho ! ''  sighs  the  fairy  child,  pass- 
ing into  the  library,  to  gain  the  hall. 
^'Heigho!  poor  papa!  Business,  business, 
business !  money,  money,  money!  I  really 
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wish  there  was  no  such  thing  as  money  in 
the  world ! " 

"  Ay,  so  do  I !  "  says  the  millionnaire, 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  when  the  door  leading 
into  the  library  has  again  closed  upon 
her,  ^^so  do  I,  from  my  heart  of  hearts: 
Would  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
money  in  the  world !  "     *         *         * 
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CHAPTER  II. 

STRUGGLING   WITH   THE   STORM. 

We  must  take  a  brief  retrospect  now 
to  explain  Sir  Richard's  present  position, 
and  the  actual  state  in  which  we  find  the 
great  banking  house  of  Ellesdee  &  Co.  in 
1852. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  state,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  our  story,  that  the  present 
Sir  Richard  Ellesdee  was  somewhat  lacking 
in  the  cautious  prudence  which  character- 
ized his  late  father  in  all  Jiis  business  under- 
takings ;  tliat  he  was,  in  fact,  of  a  much 
bolder  and  more  speculative  turn  of  mind 
than  his  great  predecessor  in  the  bank, 
who  even  in  his  last  will  and  testament 
had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that,  though  a 
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banker  might  plead  his  right  to  engage  in 
speculative  operations  beyond  the  sphere 
of  his  proper  business,  so  long  as  he  con- 
fined such  operations  within  the  limits  of 
his  own  private  funds,  yet  the  more  pru- 
dent and  more  honest  course  for  him  to 
pursue  was  to  abstain  from  them  alto- 
gether. 

When,  after  his  father's  death,  Sir 
Eichard  found  himself  the  absolute  and 
uncontrolled  ruler  of  the  great  bank  of 
EUesdee  &  Co.,  with  a  free  and  unencum- 
bered private  capital  of  some  three  million 
pounds  sterling,  his  speculative  mind  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  try  to  turn  so 
much  good  money  to  a  more  promising 
account,  and  to  derive  larger  benefits  from 
the  employment  of  his  funds  than  could  be 
realized  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  strict 
routine  operations  of  banking. 

It  was  with  this  view  that  he  establish- 
ed, for  instance,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
a  branch  bank  at  Calcutta. 

His  grief  over  his  poor  brother's  sad 
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catastrophe,  and  his  own  subsequent  mar- 
riage with  Edith  Fitzgerald,  tended  for  a 
time  to  restrain  this  speculative  leaning  of 
his  within  proper  bounds. 

For  seven  years,  his  Edith  was  a  most 
tender  and  most  excellent  wife  to  him. 
She  faithfully  kept  her  word  :  her  commun- 
ings with  the  past  were  strictly  confined 
to  her  most  solitary  moments ;  never  did 
she  allow  the  slightest  shadow  even  of 
grief  or  regret  of  hers  to  cloud  her  hus- 
band's happiness.  The  powerful  will  of  the 
noble  mind  seemed  to  have  succeeded  in 
the  end  even  in  restoring  the  brave  little 
body  to  its  pristine  youthful  vigour — and, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  her  marriage,  Lady 
Edith  Ellesdee  filled  the  cup  of  her  hus- 
band's bliss,  by  blushingly  breathing  into 
his  ears  the  delightful  confidential  an- 
nouncement that  she  was  about  to  become 
a  mother. 

But,  alas ! 

"  Des  Lebens  uugetriibte  Ereude 
"Wird  keiuem  Sterblicben  zu  Tbeil." 
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Six  short  months  after  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  whom  Sir  Richard,  with  exquisite 
delicacy  of  feeling,  had  insisted  upon  having 
christened  ^^  Edith  Louise,"  Lady  Ellesdee 
was  suddenly  taken  away  from  her  baby 
and  her  husband. 

It  was  in  Paris  that  this  sad  event  hap- 
pened. 

Lady  Ellesdee  had  been  subject  for  some 
years  past  to  occasional  spasms  of  the  heart, 
for  which  Dr  Duttall  had  given  her  a  gen- 
eral prescription,  with  prussic  acid  for  its 
chief  ingredient — Scheele^s  acid,  of  course, 
which  is  a  comparatively  mild  and  harm- 
less preparation  of  that  most  dangerous 
agent, 

A  slight  attack  of  these  spasms  coming 
upon  her  during  a  temporary  visit  to  the 
French  capital,  in  December,  1834,  she 
sent  this  prescription  to  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Pharmacies  in  Paris,  to  have  it  made 
up. 

Well,  the  highly  intelligent  gentleman 
who  presided  over  the  dispensing  depart- 
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ment  of  the  establishment  in  question,  un- 
fortunately, knew  not  Scheele,  nor  the 
proportional  composition  of  his  acid ;  and, 
not  having  sufficient  dull  common  sense 
about  him  to  consult  the  dose  prescribed  for 
his  guidance,  he  quietly  substituted  for 
BcheeWs  acid  the  so-called  acide  cjjanJnjdrique 
medicinal  au  sixieme  of  the  French  pharma- 
copoeia, which  happens  to  contain  in  every 
six  drops  one  drop  of  pure  anhydrous 
hydrocyanic  acid  ! 

The  dose  naturally  proved  too  powerful 
for  the  patient,  who  died  of  it,  of  course,  to 
the  intensest  grief  of  the  intelligent  dis- 
penser of  the  deadly  drug,  who  was  quite  au 
desespoir  about  the  ^'  little  mishap,"  and 
handsomely  cursed  the  English  phjsician  for 
his  stupid  blundering ! 

Upon  Sir  Eichard  this  fearful  blow  fell 
with  crushing  force.  For  a  time  he  Avas 
nearly  bereft  of  reason ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  mention,  it  was  the 
scathing  sorrow  over  the  loss  of  his  Edith 
that  liad  contributed  most  to  age  and  alter 
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him  so  sadly,  and  that  had  graven  the 
deepest  furrows  in  his  brow. 

When  he  at  last  somewhat  recovered 
from  the  shock,  he  concentrated  all  his 
widowed  affections  upon  the  baby  child, 
his  lamented  Edith's  most  precious  legacy 
to  him. 

The  notion  of  a  second  wedlock,  much 
m-ged  upon  him  by  his  uncle,  he  scornfully 
rejected,  as  a  base  act  of  treason  to  his 
departed  darling. 

From  this  time  forward  he  threw  him- 
self with  truly  febrile  ardour  on  the  storm- 
shaken  sea  of  speculation  :  partly  to  seek 
in  the  fierce  agitation  of  its  waves  the 
solace  of  temporary  forgetfulness,  at  least, 
of  his  great  sorrow,  and  partly  impelled, 
also,  by  an  almost  insane  desire  to  make 
his  daughter  the  richest  heiress  the  world 
should  ever  have  known  ! 

There  should  be  no  coronet  in  the  land 
too  noblo  to  be  placed  on  her  bright  brow. 
— Ay,  even  should  her  ambition  prompt 
her  to  covet  a  princely  diadem,  it  should  be 
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hers  if  the  power  of  wealth  unbounded 
could  but  accomplish  the  acquisition  of  it ! 
Week,  foolish  man !  As  if  the  enormous 
fortune  actually  in  his  hands  then  had  not 
been  more  than  amply  sufficient  to  huy  the 
most  exalted  matrimonial  alliance  !  And 
wealth  unbounded,  in  his  own  wildest  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  he  was  resolved  she 
should  possess — this  tiny  little  mite,  still  in 
the  dawn  of  earliest  infancy  then  ! 

It  was  a  fierce  madness  indeed,  this 
rage  of  speculation  which  now  seized  upon 
him ;  yet  was  there  most  m-arvellous  me- 
thod in  it. 

Sir  Richard  EUesdee  was  gifted  with  a 
vast  grasp  of  mind,  and  a  remarkably  subtle 
and  acute  financial  intellect.  So,  though, 
as  I  have  stated,  he  was  somewhat  lacking 
indeed  in  the  wonderful  cautious  prudence 
which  characterized  his  late  father  in  all 
business  undertakings,  I  must  add  that  any 
defect  observable  in  this  respect  in  the 
constitution  of  the  son's  mind,  was,  at  the 
most,  only  relative.     No  mere  wild  specu- 
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lations  then  were  those  in  which  he  was 
likely  to  engage ; — there  was  not  one 
among  the  multitudinous  throng  of  them 
but  was  based  upon  a  careful  calculation  of 
chances. 

Indeed,  for  ten  years,  from  1835  to 
1845,  Sir  Richard  Ellesdee  managed  to 
steer  the  bark  of  his  fortunes  with  singular 
skill  and  sagacity  over  the  treacherous  and 
dangerous  sea  on  which  he  had  chosen  to 
launch  it. 

Never  before,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of 
commerce  and  finance,  was  there  such  all- 
grasping  and  all-embracing  vigour  of  mind, 
such  all-commanding  and  all- compelling 
energy  of  soul,  displayed  by  any  man,  or 
by  any  association  of  men  even,  as  this 
London  banker  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
multitudinous  and  multifarious  mercantile 
and  financial  operations — nay,  not  by  the 
Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  merchant 
princes  of  old,  nor  by  the  crowned  Ptolemies 
of  Egypt ;  not  by  Crassus,  nor  by  Firmin  ; 
not  by  Jacques  Coeur,  the  indomitable,  who 
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placed  a  king  on  the  throne  of  France,  and, 
ruined  in  that  most  thankless  and  worthless 
of  all  enterprises,  created  another  kingdom 
for  himself  in  the  Greek  Archipelago — an 
equally  foolish  thing  to  do,  for  a  sensible 
man  ;  not  by  the  great  and  splendid  Fug- 
gers,  nor  by  the  still  greater  and  more 
magnificent  Medicis ;  not  even  by  John 
Law,  that  Titan  of  finance ;  not  by  the 
brothers  P^ris,  nor  by  Samuel  Bernard ; 
not  by  Ouvrard,  nor  by  the  Goldsmids,  the 
Barings,  and  last,  though  certainly  not 
least,  not  even  by  the  Rothschilds. 

The  bank  speedily  became,  with  Sir 
Richard  Ellesdee,  a  mere  small  department 
in  the  boundless  domain  of  financial  enter- 
prise over  which  his  restless  mind  was  now 
for  ever  roaming. 

He  took  to  dealing  extensively  in  corn, 
wine,  oil,  indigo,  spices,  and  colonial  pro- 
duce of  every  kind  and  description  ;  in 
cattle,  hides,  and  tallow — in  short,  in  any 
article  of  commerce  that  would  promise  a 
fair  return  and  profit  upon  the  cost  price. 
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Eager  to  secure  every  benefit  tliat 
possibly  could  be  derived  from  every  branch 
of  an  importer's  business,  he  became  one  of 
the  largest  shipowners  in  the  land. 

He  built  mills  and  founded  factories. 
He  undertook  the  heaviest  supply  con- 
tracts for  governments  and  nations. 

However,  most  of  these  speculative 
enterprises  were  not  carried  on  in  his  own 
name,  but  through  trusty  agents  of  his, 
whom  he  knew  how  to  select  with  rare 
discernment,  and  who  had  to  act  altogether 
by  his  command  and  under  his  direction. 

Most  of  these  agents  were  set  up  by 
him  at  the  head  of  apparently  independent 
houses  of  commerce  in  Liverpool,  Odessa, 
Smyrna,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Boston, 
Eio  de  Janeiro,  Alexandria,  and  other 
places.  All  these  establishments  were  sup- 
ported, of  course,  entirely  by  his  own 
capital,  and  carried  on  under  his  own  abso- 
lute and  supreme  guidance  and  control. 

Besides  these  multitudinous  undertak- 
ings, he  embarked  largely  in  railway  enter- 
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prises  also,  and,  more  largely  still,  in 
mining  operations,  both  in  England  and 
abroad. 

Though  he  was  honestly  resolved  to 
deal  thus  speculatively  with  his  own  private 
funds  alone,  and  though  he  knew  that  the 
world  was  quite  aware  of  the  immense  extent 
of  his  pecuniary  resources,  he  yet  deemed  it 
prudent,  for  the  safety  of  the  bank,  and  for 
the  sake  of  its  ancient  reputation,  to  keep 
most  of  these  speculative  enterprises  of  his  a 
profound  secret  from  all.  And  with  such 
extraordinary  caution,  and  so  successfully, 
did  he  manage  matters  in  this  respect,  that 
not  even  the  most  confidential  clerks  in  the 
bank,  nor  yet  his  uncle,  nay,  not  even  Mr 
Wilson,  knew  or  suspected  a  tithe  of  his 
extra-hanJcial  speculations  (if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  coin  a  new  word). 

It  required  a  potent  mind  and  a  most 
powerful  brain  indeed,  and  no  common 
ph^'sical  vigour  and  energy,  to  adequately 
support  the  heavy  burden  of  such  numerous 
and  diverse  financial,  commercial,  and  indus- 
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trial  operations,  and  to  grasp  and  hold  firm- 
ly, and  without  entangling  them,  the  multi- 
tudinous threads  of  this  immense  web  of 
enterj^rise,  which  might  fairly  be  said  to  be 
spread  all  over  the  globe ! 

Yet,  for  ten  years  Sir  Eichard  Ellesdee 
proved  fully  equal  to  the  task,  and  he  was 
almost  uniforndy  successful  in  everything 
he  touched  or  tried  ! 

When,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1844,  he 
made  up  his  private  balance-sheet,  he  found 
that  a  realization  of  his  assets,  and  a  liquid- 
ation of  his  affairs  calculated  upon  the 
prices  and  j^rospects  and  values  and  esti- 
mates of  the  day,  would  leave  him  in  pos- 
session of  a  nett  and  clear  balance  of  above 
Fourteen  Million  Pounds  Sterling  I  ! 
so  that  in  the  short  space  of  less  than  ten 
years  he  had  actually  more  than  quadrupled 
his  enormous  original  fortune  !  ! 

But  whilst  the  Leviathan  Speculator  thus 
took  stock  of  the  immense  results  of  his 
labours,  the  man^  also,  had  to  take  stock  of 
his  life,  and  health,  and  strength,  and  to 
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judge  and  estimate  the  extent  to  which 
these  had  been  affected  by  his  so  long- 
sustained  gigantic  efforts — and  here  the 
balance-sheet  proved  much  less  satisfactory. 

Sir  Eichard  found  that  though  he  was 
only  verging  on  fifty  in  the  calendar  of 
time,  yet,  what  with  grief,  what  with  inces- 
sant brain-work,  he  had  suffered  the  wear 
and  tear  of  full  sixty,  at  least. 

So,  feeling  that  he  had  now  achieved 
what  might  satiate  even  the  most  insane 
and  insatiate  craving  for  wealth,  he  re- 
solved to  realize  and  liquidate,  and  to  con- 
fine his  operations  for  the  future  strictly  to 
the  current  legitimate  business  of  the  bank. 

He  well  knew,  of  course,  that  this  must 
necessarily  prove  a  work  of  time.  How- 
ever, he  thought  that  two  years  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  wind  up  the  many- 
threaded  reel  of  his  most  complicated 
affairs. 

And,  truly,  so  they  might  have  been, 
but  that  Fortune,  who  had  up  to  this  time 
uniformly  smiled  upon  nearly  every  venture 
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of  his,  seemed  now  suddenly  to  take  it  into 
her  fickle  head  to  give  another  startling 
proof  that  luck^  if  not  quite  all,  is  certainly 
most  J  and  has  the  far  greater  part  in  all 
man's  doings  and  strivings  in  this  world  of 
ours;  and  set  about,  accordingly,  with  a  will, 
to  pull  the  threads  the  wrong  way,  and  to 
entangle  them  in  inextricable  confusion. 

Up  to  this  time  the  bark  of  the  Ellesdee 
fortunes  had  been  gaily  gliding,  with  the 
tide  and  with  a  fair  breeze,  over  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  smooth  sea  of  successful  sjDecu- 
lation.  But  now  came  the  struggle  with 
the  storm,  the  swim  against  the  tide  and 
cm-rent.  Now  began  the  unceasing  and 
unremitting  demands  upon  the  vigilance 
and  energy  of  the  pilot  and  steersman  of 
the  tempest-tossed  ship. 

First  came  the  bursting  of  the  great 
railway  bubble,  in  October,  1845,  then  the 
anxieties  of  1846,  followed  by  the  disas- 
trous failures  of  1847 ;  and  so  on,  year  after 
year,  up  to  1852,  nothing  but  crosses  and 
losses,  mischances  and  wrecks  ! 
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Behold  how  carefully  the  costly  goods 
are  stowed  in  the  hold  of  the  heavily-laden 
merchantman  setting  out  on  the  voyage  to 
the  distant  port  of  destination  I  How 
supercargo,  captain,  officers,  and  crew  do 
their  best,  to  be  sure,  to  shield  the  precious 
property  from  the  least  chance  of  harm  I 
How  sharp  the  ship's  defensive  armament 
is  looked  after,  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
take about  it,  in  the  event  of  a  piratical 
attack  upon  her  and  the  rich  cargo  which 
she  carries ! 

Now  again: — behold  her  a  helj)less 
prey  and  plaything  to  the  fierce  storm  that 
is  rolling  and  tossing  her  on,  apparently, 
to  inevitable  destruction  —  and  see  now 
witli  what  cheerful  alacrity  supercargo, 
captain,  officers,  and  crew  combine  in 
heaving  overboard  bale  after  bale  of  the 
precious  cargo,  and  how  they  tumble  over 
even  the  ship's  guns,  like  the  vilest  ballast ! 

It  was  thus  with  the  good  ship  *^  Elles- 
dee  and  Co." 

In  the  fearful  tempest  that  buxst  over 
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lier^  in  1845,  and  which  had,  at  the  time  of 
the  opening  of  this  chapter,  in  1852,  lasted 
without  intermission  for  seven  long  years, 
the  resolute  man  in  command  of  tlie 
staunch  craft  had  seen  himself  compelled 
to  break  thread  after  thread,  to  drop  specu- 
lation on  speculation,  to  heave  overboard 
one  rich  nugget  after  another — the  fruits 
of  his  former  successful  ventures. 

Yet,  so  well  conceived  had  most  of  Sir 
Eichard's  speculative  undertak*  igs  been, 
that  even  when,  after  six  years  of  misfor- 
tunes and  mischances  almost  unexampled 
in  the  annals  of  linancial  disasters,  the 
banker  made  up  his  private  balance-sheet, 
at  the  end  of  the  yea:^  1851,  he  could  still 
fairly  and  honestly  return  a  balance,  on 
the  credit  side,  of  more  than  £4,000,000 
sterling ! 

But,  alas,  this  return  again  was  based, 
of  course,  upon  a  calculation  of  the  prices 
and  prospects,  the  values  and  estimates,  of 
the  day,  and  demanded  accordingly,  as  an 
indispensable  condition,  an  immediate  total 
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winding-up  of  affairs  and  realization  of 
assets — and  poor  Sir  Eichard,  who  had  so 
fondly  dreamt,  in  1845,  of  a  thorough 
'^  wind-up  "  in  two  years'  time,  found  him- 
self further  off  than  ever  from  this  now  by 
him  so  devoutly  wished  consummation. 

In  fact,  Sir  Richard  Ellesdee,  with  this 
gigantic  wreck  of  his  once  immense  ac- 
quired wealth  still  in  his  grasp,  indeed, 
but  distributed,  as  it  was,  most  unfortun- 
ately, over  a  multitude  of  different  chan- 
nels, found  himself  in  a  somewhat  similar 
position  to  the  great  river  Rhine,  which, 
after  victoriously  entering  Holland,  with 
the  proud  mass  of  its  waves  swelled  by  the 
vast  contributions  of  some  forty  notable 
streams,  takes,  at  last,  in  that  land  of 
dykes  and  ditches,  to  meandering  through 
the  sand,  split  up  into  a  number  of 
peddling  rivulets,  and  has  in  the  end  ac- 
tually to  call  canalization  to  the  rescue, 
that  it  may  be  enabled  to  reach  the  sea  in 
a  ridiculously  tiny  outlet  even,  instead  of 
perishing  altogether  in  the  sand,  as  it  did 
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still  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when 
the  downs  had  completely  choked  up  the 
river's  old  mouth  at  KativyJc  op  Zee, 

But  Sir  Richard's  most  strenuous  efforts 
to  collect  the  different  streamlets  of  the 
numerous  ventures  still  remaining  on  his 
hands  into  a  compact  mass  proved  un- 
availing. 

True,  he  had  materially  lightened  his 
craft  during  the  last  six  years.  He  had 
succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from  the 
entanglement  of  most  of  his  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises.  He  had 
severed  his  former  connection  with  the 
branch  houses  originally  established  by 
him  in  so  many  places.  He  had  disposed 
of  his  mills,  and  parted  with  his  factories. 
He  had  sold  his  ships,  and  given  up  his 
import  business. 

But  there  remained  on  his  hands  still, 
amongst  other  important  critical  ventures, 
a  rather  doubtful   extensive   business-co  n 
nection  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Baliia,  with 
large   gold   and   diamond   Law  as   in    the 
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Cidade  Diamantina  (formerly  Tejuco)  in  the 
Serro  Frio  (Province  of  Minas  Geraes, 
Brazils) ;  and,  worst  of  all,  numerous  most 
heavy  mining  enterprises,  which,  in  fact, 
figured  in  his  assumed  assets  at  an  esti- 
mated value  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
sum-total. 

Now,  in  1852,  when  Sir  Richard  was 
fondly  hoping  that  the  storm  of  misfortune 
had  exhausted  its  violence,  and  was  abating, 
it  began  to  rage  anew,  instead,  with  re- 
doubled force  and  fierceness, — sending  its 
most  destructive  blast  more  especially  over 
his  mining  ventures. 

Here  blow  followed  blow,  in  startlingly 
rapid  succession.  Explosions,  destruction 
of  the  work  of  years  by  the  sudden  irrup- 
tion of  water,  necessitating  fresli  outlays 
of  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
every  other,  conceivable  form  of  accident 
and  mischance. 

Within  the  brief  space  of  six  months, 
the  fortunate  proprietor  of  mines  of  an 
enormous    assumed    value    found    himself 
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thus  drained  of  all  his  available  resources, 
which  he  was  forced  to  sink  in  vain  en- 
deavours to  repair  the  ever-renewed  de- 
structive effects  of  disasters  ever  recurring 
anew ! 

I  It  is  thus  that  we  find  the  banker  in 
June  of  that  fatal  year,  broken  in  body 
and  mind,  struggling  with  the  storm  still, 
resolutely  and  bravely  indeed,  but  with 
hope  well-nigh  dead  in  him. 

It  is  thus  that  we  hear  those  expressions 
of  bitter  regret  fall  from  his  lips,  that  he 
should  ever  have  been  tempted  to  depart 
from  the  prudent  maxims  and  teachings  of 
his  wise  father !  Thus  that  we  hear  the 
man  who  once  was  insanely  striving  to 
count  his  wealth  by  tens  of  millions  echo, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  his  darling 
child's  artless  wish,  that  '^  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  money  in  the  world !" 

And,  as  we  hear  him  lament  in  his 
self-communings,  the  saddest  and  bitterest 
for  him  to  bear  is  indeed  that  he  has  no 
one   to   help   him   in    his    fierce   struggle 
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against  an  unrelenting  hostile  fate — no  one 
whom  he  might  fully  confide  in ! 

True,  overwhelmed  by  the  immense 
variety  and  expansion  of  his  speculative 
ventures,  he  has,  since  the  last  eigliteen 
months,  admitted  to  his  confidence,  in 
some  measure  and  to  a  limited  extent,  Mr 
Robert  Wilson,  who  has,  in  fact,  con- 
ducted, since  that  time,  the  Brazilian  and 
other  South  American  affairs  of  his  chief, 
besides  managing  the  affairs  proper  of  the 
bank. 

The  head  cashier  of  the  house  of  EUes- 
dee  and  Co.  is  in  his  seventy-sixth  year 
now ;  however,  he  comes  of  an  old  stock 
that  has  ever  disdained  yet  showing  signs 
of  ^^  breaking  up  "  before  four-score  fully 
accomplished,  at  least.  But  then  poor 
Wilson  has  had  many  sad,  sad  trials  in 
his  life,  and  just  now  he  is  bowed  down 
indeed  with  heaviest  grief,  as  we  have  heard 
from  Sir  Richard's  lips.  Of  five  children 
whom  his  wife  had  borne  him,  there  is 
only  one  left  him  now,  a   daughter,   the 
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eldest   of  the   family,   now    in  her   forty- 
fourth  year. 

In  1828,  Miss  Caroline  Wilson,  then  a 
young  girl  of  twenty,  of  rare  beauty  and 
rarer  sense,  and  most  highly  accomplished, 
had  married  a  Cornish  gentleman,  a  Mr 
Penryn,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  exten- 
sive tin  mines  near  Truro. 

On  a  visit  of  inspection  to  one  of  his 
mines,  in  1831,  Mr  Penryn  was  killed  by 
the  accidental  explosion  of  the  boiler  of  a 
steam-engine  used  in  the  works. 

He  left  his  young  widow  with  an  infant 
son,  born  only  about  a  month  before  the 
father's  fatal  accident. 

After  the  death  of  Lady  Edith  Elles- 
dee,  Sir  Richard  invited  Mrs  Penryn,  who 
was  his  deceased  wife's  most  intimate  and 
most  dearly  loved  friend,  to  preside  over 
his  establishment  in  Park  Lane,  and  en- 
treated her  to  undertake  the  care  of  his 
baby  daughter. 

Her  father's  wishes  decided  the  young 
widow,  after  some  reluctance,  to  consent 
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to  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Sir 
Eichard. 

Being  naturally  of  a  most  affectionate 
disposition,  Mrs  Penryn  soon  grew  warmly 
attaclied  to  the  poor  motherless  baby, 
whom  she  tended  with  the  same  maternal 
love  as  she  did  her  own  little  boy. 

And  little  Edith  Louise  richly  repaid 
her  loving  care. 

The  image  of  her  mother,  in  body, 
soul,  and  mind,  she  could  not  but  grow  up 
of  course  the  sweetest  cherub  of  a  child. 

When  young  Walter  Penryn  had 
reached  the  age  of  eight,  he  was  sent  to  a 
private  boarding-school,  from  which  he 
went,  some  four  years  after,  to  Eton.  So 
his  mother  could  devote  all  her  lovino;  care 
and  attention  to  the  other  '^adopted" 
child  of  her  heart. 

Mrs  Penryn  was  a  well-informed  wo- 
man, and  gifted  with  rare  sense,  as  has 
already  been  stated.  Under  her  able  and 
fruitful  tuition,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  select 
skilled  teachers,  chosen   with  acutest  dis- 
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crimination,  little  Edith  Louise  Ellesdee 
became,  in  due  course  of  time,  an  accom- 
plished young  lady,  but  without  the  least 
cerulean  tint  about  her,  or  the  slightest 
shade  of  '^  unwo-nrdnly  ^^  vigour  of  intel- 
lect or  unfeminine  strong-mindedness. 

Among  young  Penryn's  acquaintances 
made  at  Eton  was  a  sixth-form  boy,  about 
two  years  older  than  Walter.  He  was  the 
adopted  son  of  a  professor  of  languages,  a 
Dr  Jolibois,  who  had  a  pretty  fair  con- 
nection of  pupils  amongst  the  Eton  lads  of 
the  highest  forms. 

This  boy's  name  was  Adrian  Addy.  All 
that  the  boy  knew  about  his  family  was 
that  his  father  was  a  clerk  in  a  house  of 
commerce  somewhere  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, who,  it  would  appear,  had  en- 
trusted the  care  of  his  son  entirely  to  tlie 
doctor.  Ever  since  the  boy  could  remem- 
ber, that  learned  gentleman  had  truly 
stood  in  loco  parentis  to  him,  and  certainly 
no  father  and  son  united  by  the  tics  of 
blood  could  love  each  other  more  sincerely 
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and   with   more    heartfelt    affection    than 
these  two  did. 

Dr  Jolibois  was  our  own  old  friend 
whose  acquaintance  we  made  years  ago  in 
Java. 

Time  had  passed  by  that  eccentric  old 
boy,  clearly  without  touching  him,  for  not 
a  whit  was  he  altered  in  appearance,  look- 
ing, in  fact,  the  same  oldish-young  and 
youngish-old  man  from  whom  we  had  to 
part  so  abruptly  in  1832. 

This,  however,  merely  en  passant,  as 
our  present  business  is  not  with  that  lin- 
guistic luminary,  but  with  his  adopted  son. 
Master  Adrian  Addy. 

That  youth  was  in  his  fifteenth  year  at 
the  time  when  Walter  Penryn  first  made 
his  acquaintance. 

He  was  a  tall  lad  for  his  age.  His 
figure  was  rather  slim,  perliaps  ;  but  his 
deep  square  chest,  coupled  with  an  ap- 
parently slightly  disproj^ortionate  length  of 
limb  and  a  sinewy  development  of  muscle, 
gave  unmistakable  promise  of  uncommon 
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coming  strength  and  activity.  His  com- 
plexion was  of  the  intensest  pale  Italian 
ivory  tint ;  the  colour  of  his  eyes  was  of 
that  deep  dark  blue  which  the  French  call 
hleu  noir.  He  had  a  most  delicately-chiselled 
Grrecian  nose,  a  lofty  marble  brow,  with, 
curling  over  it,  with  mutinous  grace,  in 
the  very  middle,  a  stray  lock  of  rich  dark 
chesnut  hair,  that  zuoiild  not  be  brushed 
back  with  its  equally  rich  dark  curly 
companions.  He  had  a  small,  well-formed 
mouth,  with  a  regular  set  of  ivory  teeth,  a 
thin  upper  lip  and  a  somewhat  fuller  lower 
lip,  with  an  unmistakable  expression  of  set 
firmness  and  decision  about  them. 

When  Adrian  Addy  had  first  come  to 
Eton,  about  two  years  before  the  time 
which  we  are  now  speaking  of,  he  had  of 
course  had  to  take  and  to  endure  his  fair 
share  of  bullying ;  but  he  had  soon  set 
about,  with  laudable  determination,  teach- 
ing his  would-be  tormentors  that  it  was 
not  quite  safe  to  tread  upon  Ms  corns. 

Walter  Penryn  was  a  slight,  delicate 
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boy  of  twelve  when  he  was  first  sent  to 
Eton  from  the  preparatory  school  where 
he  had  been  about  four  years.  To  his 
share  fell  unfortunately  an  amount  of 
bullying  and  fagging,  or  rather — to  speak 
Avitli  truer  grammatical  correctness — of 
heing  hullied  and  fagged,  which  the  poor 
child's  feeble  frame  and  timid  disposition 
mightj  perchance,  not  have  been  able  to 
bear  up  against  very  long,  had  not  young 
Addy  nobly  come  to  his  rescue. 

There  was  at  this  time  at  Eton  school 
a  Master  Linton,  an  unmitigated  young 
scoundrel,  one  of  those  wretched  bullies 
whose  "  unrestrained  ruffianism  "  makes  life 
at  a  public  school  occasionally  such  a  hell 
n  earth  to  the  weak  and  timid. 

This  brute — a  thick-set,  bull-headed 
fellow  nigh  upon  eighteen — made  it  his 
especial  amusement  to  '^  worry"  poor 
young  Penryn.  Adrian  Jiappening  to  wit- 
ness one  of  these  '^  amusing  "  encounters, 
where  the  amusement  is  all  on  one  side, 
the  suffering — ay,  and  unspeakable  suffer- 
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ing  ! — all  on  tlie  other, — ordered  Master 
Linton  to  desist,  with  that  peremptory 
decision  of  manner  and  set  sternness  of 
expression  characteristic  in  him. 

Now,  in  this  instance,  the  bully,  some- 
what exceptionally,  happened  to  have  some 
pluck  and  bottom  in  him,  too ;  and  the 
result  was,  accordingly,  a  series  of  fierce 
encounters  between  the  '^  giant  and  the 
knight,"  in  which  the  latter,  having  age, 
weight,  and  strength  dead  against  him, 
got,  indeed,  fearfully  mauled  at  first ;  but 
succeeded  at  last,  notwithstanding,  in  in- 
flicting such  heavy  punishment  upon  the 
^^  giant,"  that  the  brute  was  fain  to  knock 
under  and  give  up  his  pleasant  pursuit  of 
bullying,  badgering,  and  beating  the  un- 
fortunate little  lad. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  friendship 
between  Adrian  Addy  and  Walter  Penryn, 

Walter  wrote  a  most  glowing  account 
of  the  affair  to  his  mother.  So,  when  vaca- 
tion time  drew  near,  there  came  to  Adrian 
Addy    a   grateful   letter   of  invitation    to 

VOL.  III.  10 
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Ellesdee  House,  penned  by  Mrs  Penryn, 
and  a  polite  request  addressed  by  Sir 
Eichard  Ellesdee  to  Dr  Jolibois  to  grant 
his  kind  permission  for  his  young  charge's 
visit  to  the  banker's  mansion  in  Park  Lane. 
The  permission  was  granted  by  Adrian's 
adoptive  father  with  cheerful  alacrity. 

The  youth  was  received  at  Ellesdee 
House  by  his  boy-friend's  mother  with  an 
effusion  of  maternal  tenderness  that  could 
not  but  prove  most  pleasing  and  soothing 
to  him,  who  had  never  known  a  mother's 
love. 

Edith  Louise,  then  a  little  girl  of  ten, 
received  him  with  the  charming  cordiality 
of  artless  childhood,  as  licr  ^^  brother" 
Wally's  brother. 

Young:  Adrian  arrived  late  in  the  morn- 
ing,  when  Sir  Richard  had  already  left  for 
Lombard  Street.  He  could  only  be  intro- 
duced, therefore,  to  the  master  of  the  man- 
sion after  the  latter's  return  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  banker  would  no  doubt  have  per- 
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formed  his  part  in  the  ceremony  of  bidding 
welcome  to  Ms  youthful  guest,  whom  he 
had  invited,  of  course,  solely  in  compli- 
ance with  Mrs  Penryn's  request,  with  all 
due  stately  courtesy  and  dignified  polite- 
ness, but  that  the  first  sight  of  the  lad 
evidently  moved  him  most  strangely  ! 

It  just  fell  out  that  when  the  banlcer 
returned  to  Park  Lane,  Mrs  Pemyn  and 
Louise  were  up- stairs,  so  Master  Walter, 
who,  at  the  time  of  Sir  Richard's  return, 
was  running  about  in  the  grounds  with  his 
young  friend,  took  upon  himself  to  act  as 
master  of  the  ceremonies  on  the  occasion. 

Well,  Sir  Richard  had  barely  cast  his 
eyes,  with  indulgent  courtesy,  upon  the 
youth  presented  to  him,  when  he  involun- 
tarily stepped  back,  and  gazed  at  him  a 
few  brief  moments  with  a  startled  look. 
Then,  suddenly  rushing  up  to  the  amazed 
lad,  he  opened  his  arms  and,  straining  him 
to  his  bosom,  with  unwonted  emotion, 
said,  ^'  Welcome,  my  noble  lad !  welcome 
to  my  house  and  to  my  heart !  " 
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Little  AVally  was  delighted  with  the 
cordial  reception  accorded  to  his  friend  by 
Sir  Richard,  though  he  was  a  little 
puzzled,  too,  by  the  slightly  effusive  out- 
burst on  the  part  of  the  generally  so  starch 
and  stately  banker  baronet. 

As  for  young  Addy,  he  was  wondrously 
affected  by  the  tender  caresses  thus  be- 
stowed upon  him  ;  for  Dr  Jolibois,  though 
the  kindest  of  parents  to  him,  and  the  most 
indulgent  preceptor,  was  not  much  given 
to  demonstrative  affection — and  ^^ caresses" 
formed  no  part  of  his  philosophical  system 
of  training. 

Sir  Richard  questioned  young  Addy, 
with  most  flattering  interest,  about  the 
land  of  his  birth,  and  about  his  parents. 
All  that  the  youth  could  tell  him  upon 
these  points  was,  as  is  already  known  to 
the  reader,  that  he  was  born  in  Java,  of 
Dutch  parents,  and  that  his  father,  and 
only  surviving  parent,  was  a  clerk  in  a 
house  of  commerce  somewhere  about  the 
Eastern   Archipelago  —  where,    he    could 
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not  exactly  tell  just  then,  as  Dr  Jolibois 
had  frequently  to  change  the  address  of 
the  letters  sent  by  him  to  young  Addy's 
father,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
received  from  time  to  time  from  the  latter. 
The  last  letter,  sent  off  about  a  month 
since,  had  been  directed  ^^  Care  of  Grote- 
fend  and  Co.,  Bencoolen,  Sumatra.'' 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr  Wilson 
called  at  Ellesdee  House,  eager  to  see  and 
thank  the  noble  young  champion  who  had 
so  bravely  protected  his  dearly  beloved 
grandson. 

The  old  cashier  betrayed  almost  as 
deep  emotion  at  the  sight  of  young  Addy 
as  Sir  Richard  had  done.  "  How  strangely 
like  !"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  exchanging 
a  look  full  of  meaning  with  the  banker. 
He  then  warmly  embraced  the  youtli,  and 
affectionately  asked  him  to  look  upon  him 
henceforth  as  much  his  own  grandfather 
as  Walter's. 

Thus  young  Adrian  Addy  became  at 
one  bound,  as  it  were,  an  established  fa- 
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vourite  with  every  member  of  the  family  at 
Ellesdee  House. 

AVhen  vacation  time  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  Sir  Richard  asked  the  youth  one 
morning  whether  he  had  made  a  choice 
already  of  a  profession,  and  whether  he 
would  like  to  be  a  merchant  or  a  banker  ? 
— to  which  Adrian  replied  that  he  should 
much  like  to  follow  his  own  father's  pur- 
suit ;  but  that,  of  course,  he  must  be  guided 
in  so  weighty  a  matter  by  his  father's 
wishes  and  the  doctor's  advice. 

A  few  davs  after  this,  the  banker  had 
an  interview  with  Doctor  Jolibois,  to 
whom  he  made  a  most  cordial  offer  to 
receive  young  Adrian  into  his  bank,  and  to 
provide  handsomely  for  him.  He  told  the 
doctor  that  he  had  conceived  a  warm  affec- 
tion for  the  lad,  who  bore  a  strange  like- 
ness to  one  long  since  departed,  who  had 
been  very  near  and  very  dear  to  him. 

The  doctor  promised  to  write  at  once 
to  Adrian's  father,  and  to  back  Sir  Rich- 
ard's offer  with  his  own  advice  to  accept  it. 
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A  few  months  after  a  reply  was  received 
from  Mr  Adrian  Addy  the  father,  giving 
his  consent  to  the  proposed  arrangement 
for  his  son's  advancement  in  life,  and 
enclosing  a  letter  for  Sir  Eichard  Ellesdee, 
in  which  the  gratified  parent  conveyed 
the  expression  of  his  warmest  thanks  to 
the  great  banker  for  the  kind  interest  he 
was  pleased  to  take  in  his  son. 

It  was  thus  that  yomig  Adrian  Addy 
became  a  clerk  in  the  great  bank  of  Elles- 
dee and  Co.,  and  an  inmate  of  Ellesdee 
House  ;  for  Sir  Richard's  affection  for  the 
youth  was  truly  paternal,  and  he  liked  to 
have  him  always  near  him. 

About  two  years  after,  in  18^6,  Mrs 
Penryn  fell  seriously  ill.  After  her  partial 
recovery  from  lier  illness,  she  remained 
still  very  weak  and  delicate,  and  a 
change  of  climate  was  considered  ad- 
visable by  her  physician.  Florence  was 
suggested  as  a  suitable  place  of  residence 
for  her.  Now,  the  poor  woman  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  parting,  even  though 
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only  temporarily,  from  her  beloved 
*^  daughter"  Edith  Louise,  who  was  then  a 
sweet  young  girl  of  twelve. 

This  was  in  1846,  when  the  first  roar- 
ings and  flashings  of  the  tempest  had  just 
burst  over  Sir  Richard  Ellesdee,  in  his 
gigantic  ventures  and  enterprises,  and 
when  the  banker's  comjDlicated  and  in- 
tricate affairs  demanded  accordingly  his 
unremitting  and  undivided  care  and  at- 
tention. 

Under  these  circumstances,  then.  Sir 
Richard  was  induced  to  consent  to  his 
daughter's  accompanying  her  '^  mamma" 
to  Florence. 

For  several  years  Mrs  Penryn's  state  of 
health  continued  too  delicate  and  doubtful 
to  make  her  return  to  England  advisable  ; 
it  was  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1851  that  a  decided  change  for  the  better 
took  place,  so  as  to  enable  the  lady  to 
comply  with  Sir  Richard's  pressing  request 
to  bring  back  to  him  his  daughter. 

We  have  seen  it  stated,  in  an  earlier 
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part  of  this  story,  that  Mr  Wilson's  father 
and  grandfather  had  preceded  him  in  the 
office  of  head  cashier,  which  he  held  in 
Ellesdee  and  Co.'s  bank.  It  had  always 
been  the  old  man's  ardent  wish  and  proud 
ambition  to  continue  to  make  the  import- 
ant office  thus  hereditary  in  his  family ; 
and  after  the  early  death  of  his  own  three 
sons,  and  the  unfortunate  accident  to  his 
son-in-law,  he  had  decided,  in  his  mind, 
that  young  Walter,  his  grandson,  should 
become  his  successor. 

Unfortunately  that  young  gentleman 
showed  a  lamentable  aversion  to  commer- 
cial pursuits  of  any  kind.  His  mind,  from 
his  earliest  childhood  almost,  was  passion- 
ately given  to  the  study  of  mathematics, 
and  to  mechanics  and  engineering.  So, 
tho  poor  grandfather,  wlio  was  too  sensible 
a  man  to  force  the  youth  into  a  business 
repugnant  to  his  feelings,  or,  at  least,  irk- 
some to  him,  saw  himself,  liowever  so 
reluctantly,  compelled  to  resign  the  realiz- 
ation  of  the  dream  he  had  indulged  in, 
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and  to  give  his  grandson  Walter  full  per- 
mission to  follow  his  inclination  for  en- 
gineering pursuits  to  his  heart's  content. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  nature  had 
given  the  young  man  a  genius  for  en- 
gineering and  mechanics. 

At  the  early  age  of  nineteen  he  planned 
and  constructed,  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense of  time,  labour,  and  money,  a  road 
to  facilitate  the  transport  of  the  produce  of 
his  mines  over  one  of  the  hardest  and 
knottiest  tracts  about  Truro.  He  devised 
a  new,  most  efficient  system  of  ventilation 
for  mines,  also  an  admirable  method  of 
instant  and  direct  communication  between 
the  railway  officials  in  charge  of  a  train  and 
the  passengers  ;  with  practical  suggestions, 
besides,  tending  to  lessen  the  danger  of 
collision  and  other  accidents  on  railways. 

Though  these  suggestions  were  not 
adopted  at  the  time,  indeed,  for  the  usual 
reason,  of  course,  viz.,  that  they  came  a 
little  too  early  for  the  slow  conception  of 
the  dull  brains  of  those  to  whom  they  had 
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to  be  submitted  for  their  approval,  yet  the 
young  engineer's  high  talents  were  uni- 
versally admitted  and  acknowledged.  So 
when,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1851, 
the  Atlantic  and  Panama  Junction  Com- 
pany decided  to  send  out  the  accomplished 
author  of  ^^  Hochelaga "  on  a  special 
mission  on  behalf  of  their  great  under- 
taking, Mr  Walter  Penryn,  who  then  had 
not  even  yet  attained  his  twenty-first  year, 
had  the  most  distinguished  honour  con- 
ferred upon  him,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
company  to  act  as  aid-de-camp  and  assist- 
ant, in  all  engineering  matters,  to  Mr 
Eliot  Warburton. 

His  fond  mother  and  his  loving  grand- 
father and  grandmother  gave  their  consent 
to  his  departure  most  reluctantly,  indeed ; 
but  they  felt  that  they  could  not  well 
withhold  it  from  his  ardent  wishes  and 
urgent  prayers. 

So,  after  taking  aifectionate  leave  of 
them  and  of  Sir  Richard  Ellesdee,  who  had 
always  been  most  kind  to  him,  of  Edith 
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Louise,  who  lield  him  dear  as  a  brother, 
and  of  young  Addy,  he  embarked  on 
board  the  West  India  Eoyal  Mail  kSteam 
Packet  Company's  new-built  splendid  ship, 
the  Amazon. 

The  Amazon  sailed  from  Southampton 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  January,  1852 
(it  was  a  Friday^  as  was  afterivards  omi- 
nously remembered).  When  the  mail 
tender,  that  accompanied  her  for  some 
distance,  with  friends  of  the  passengers 
and  officers — among  them,  of  course,  Wal- 
ter's relations  and  friends — parted  from 
her  Avith  hearty  cheers  and  wishes,  Walter's 
mother  fainted  on  the  deck  of  the  tender 
with  the  excess  of  her  emotion. 

There  were  some  160  souls  on  board 
the  Amazon  when  the  mail  tender  left  her, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  of  January. 
Two  brief  days  after,  on  tlie  afternoon  of 
Sunday,  the  4th  of  Januarj^,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  had  miserably  died 
by  fire  or  by  water ;  and  again,  two  days 
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later,  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  day  of  the  month, 
all  England  knew 

"  How  that  brave  ship  had  perished." 
Survivors  of  the  awful  catastrophe,  to  the 
total  number  of  some  sixty  persons,  con- 
tinued to  make  their  appearance  up  to  the 
15th  of  January,  when  the  last  thirteen 
of  them  were  landed  at  Plymouth  • —  but 
Walter  Penryn's  name  figured  not  in  the 
list  of  the  saved.  He  had  perished  with 
the  other  victims — to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  altogether,  or  thereabout — of  the 
Company's  most  fool-hardy  and  culpable 
proceeding  to  send  forth,  on  a  long  and 
perilous  voyage,  a  new-built  vessel — built 
in  great  part,  too,  of  that  most  inflammable 
of  all  kinds  of  shipbuilding  timber,  the 
Dantmc pine ; — to  send  her  forth,  with  spick- 
and-span  new  untried  machinery,  and  with 
a  crew  by  no  means  picked ,  but  simply 
piclced-up  here  and  there,  raw  strangers  to 
their  new  ship,  all  of  them,  from  the  captain 
to  the  cook,  and  strangers  to  each  other, 
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without  that  strong  bond  of  cohesion  and 
confidence  among  them  which  can  only- 
result  from  long  voyages  in  company  to- 
gether ; — to  send  her  forth  without  even 
one  previous  trial  trip  ! 

The  philosopher  who  looks  upon  life  as 
a  mere  state  of  transition,  upon  sorrow  and 
suffering  as  a  mere  ingredient  inherent  in  it, 
and  a  matter  of  course  therefore,  and  upon 
death  as  a  matter  of  no  moment,  might,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  dire  calamity  in 
which  this  culpable  ^thoughtlessness" — 
to  use  a  mild  term — of  the  Company's 
Directors  had  eventuated,  derive  some 
satisfaction  from  the  reflection  that  a  fine 
of  some  One  Hundred  and  Ten  Thousand 
pounds  sterling  was  forcibly  levied  upon 
the  Company's  exchequer  by^  the  total 
destruction  of  the  vessel,  and  that  the 
Company  accordingly  had  to  bleed  rather 
copiously  for  the  folly  of  its  managers. 

But,  even  leaving  out  of  the  question 
the  fact  that  sucli  reflection  was  founded  in 
error — the  unlucky^  Insurance  Companies 
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having  to  bleed  for  it  instead — the  mourn- 
ing relatives  and  friends  of  those  who 
perished  with  the  ship  were  not  likely  to 
find  much  consolation  in  it  for  their  bitter 
grief  over  the  loss  of  those  that  had  been 
dear,  most  dear  to  them. 

Among  the  saddest  of  these  sad  mourners 
were  the  unhappy  mother  and  the  sorrow- 
ing grand-parents  of  the  boy  who  had 
parted  from  them  but  a  few  brief  days 
before,  so  full  of  joyous  life  and  bright  pro- 
mise, and  who  now  was  ''  dead,  dead  ere 
his  prime  " — and  the?j  not  even  knowing 
whether  it  was  ^^  cruel  fire  that  had  licked 
him  up  with  its  flaming  tongue,"  or  whether 
the  '^remorseless  waves  had  closed  over 
the  head  of  their  own  loved  Wally  !  '' 

Upon  the  bereaved  mother'  this  blow 
fell  with  crushing  force.  For  weeks  her 
life  hung  on  the  slenderest  thread,  and 
when  that  greatest  and  most  imminent 
danger  was  past  at  last,  it  was  found  that 
her  mind  was  so  sadly  shaken  and  her 
reason  so  seriously  shattered  by  the  calam- 
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itous  loss  she  had  suffered,  that  she  had  to 
be  confided  entirely  to  the  care  of  an  emi- 
nent practitioner  who  made  the  treatment 
and  cure  of  mental  affections  his  special 
province. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  this  part 
of  our  story,  in  June,  1852,  she  was  only 
just  slowly  emerging  from  the  acute  stage  of 
this  her  "•  madness  of  grief;  "  and  so  appre- 
hensive was  her  physician  even  then  still 
of  the  danger  of  a  relapse,  that  he  judged 
it  necessary  to  keep  the  fact  of  her  mother's 
death,  which  had  meanwhile  taken  place, 
carefully  concealed  from  her. 

Old  Mrs  Wilson,  who  was  bordering 
nigh  upon  eighty,  being  nearly  four  years 
older  than  her  husband,  had  doted  upon 
her  grandson.  His  fatal  death  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  grave  inroads  made 
already  upon  her  constitution  by  so  many 
precedent  sorrows  and  sufferings,  and  by  the 
ailments  naturally  attendant  upon  old  age. 
So  the  much  and  most  grievously  tried  old 
man  lost  also  the  partner  of  his  life,  who 
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had  shared  for  some  fifty-five  years  in  his 
weal  and  in  his  woe,  who  had  joyed  in  his 
joy  and  sorrowed  in  his  sorrow,  and  there 
he  was  left  behind,  now  almost  solitary 
and  alone  in  this  world — a  branchless,  leaf- 
less, sapless  trunk. 

Yet,  however  so  grievously  bowed  down 
by  the  storm  of  bitterest  affliction,  bore  he 
bravely  up  against  it,  the  staunch  old  Uni- 
tarian, and  '^  sinned  not  nor  charged  God 
foolishly,"  but  worshipped  reverently,  and 
said,  in  full  sincerity  of  faith,  '^  The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord ! "  the 
same  as  the  man  of  Uz  did  of  old,  ere 
Satan  had  yet  been  permitted  to  touch  his 
bone  and  his  flesh,  and  to  smite  him  with 
his  heaviest  smiting — WIi?/  so  permitted  ? — 
why,  perhaps,  that  there  might  be  given  to 
suffering  man  the  sublimcst  epic  ever  yet 
conceived,  to  teach  him  to  bear  and  for- 
bear, maybe,  and  to  console  and  comfort 
him  under  the  burthen  of  his  heaviest 
afflictions  ? — so,  at  least,  my  profane  mind 
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would  prompt  me  to  rede  the  true  meaning 
of  that  mystery. 

But  albeit  that  the  power  of  the  mighty 
unyielding  will  in  the  strong  man  '^  to  bear 
and  complain  not "  asserted  thus  triumph- 
antly its  empire  over  grief  and  sorrow, 
yet  the  dear  ones  whom  he  had  lost,  and 
the  last  dear  one  whose  loss  he  mig-ht  vet 
dread,  were  entwined  with  his  heartstrings, 
and  they  could  not  be  torn  away  without 
leaving  a  grievous  wound  there — which 
made  the  strong  heart  bleed  inwardly ;  and 
thus  the  stout  old  organ  could  no  longer 
send  forth  the  stream  of  life,  with  its  habitual 
vigour,  to  the  remoter  part  of  the  frame  :  so 
the  stately  head,  that  had  ever  been  carried 
so  proudly  erect,  was  bent  now,  the  gait, 
once  so  firm,  was  a  little  tottering  now, 
and  a  slight  tremor,  as  of  incipient  palsy, 
would  shake  the  once  so  steady  hands. 
*****         ^ 

After  this  no  doubt  somewhat  tedious 
retrospect,  which  yet  forms  an  indispens- 
able connecting  link  in  our  story,  we  will 
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now  return  to  the  banker's  study  in  Elles- 
dee  House  and  see,  in  the  next  chapter, 
what  business  it  was  that  brought  Mr  Wil- 
son up  to  Park  Lane  so  early  in  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


BAD    NEWS. 


The  Brazilian  Mail  had  come  in  the 
day  before,  late  in  the  evenings  and  the 
delivery  of  the  letters  brought  by  it  was 
expected  to  take  place  the  first  thing  in  the 


morning. 


Mr  Wilson  expected  most  important 
letters  and  advices  by  the  mail. 

It  had  been  settled  for  some  months 
past,  between  Sir  Richard  and  himself, 
that  the  Brazilian  connection  was  to  bo 
given  up  altogether,  and  he  had  taken  all 
requisite  steps  to  efi"ect  as  speedy  and  satis- 
factory a  winding-up  as  the  complicated 
and  intricate  nature  of  the  affairs  in  ques- 
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tion,  and  the  largeness  of  the  capital 
involved  therein —  above  half-a-million 
pounds  sterling — would  allow. 

Sir  Richard's  chief  agent  in  these  parts 
was  a  Mr  Brand,  whom  the  banker  had 
set  up  in  business  some  fifteen  years 
back,  in  Eio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia,  un- 
der the  style  and  firm  of  George  Brand 
and  Co. 

Mr  Brand  had  been  instructed  by  Mr 
Wilson  to  get  in  as  fast  as  possible  all  out- 
standing debts  and  claims,  and  to  realize 
all  assets  of  the  house,  and  transmit  the 
proceeds  to  London. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  by  this  very 
mail  which  had  come  in  the  evening  before, 
Mr  Wilson  expected  to  receive  a  first  grand 
instalment  of  the  assets  realized.  In  fact, 
he  calculated  upon  a  remittance  of  some  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  he  expected  also  to  receive  advice 
of  the  due  payment  of  bills  to  the  total 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
accepted  by  certain  leading  houses  in  Eio 
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de  Janeiro  and  Bahia,  and  paid  away  by 
Sir  Eichard  Ellesdee  in  the  usual  course  of 
business. 

So  the  head  cashier  and  manager  of 
Ellesdee  and  Co.'s  Bank  made  his  appear- 
ance on  that  day,  at  the  Lombard  Street 
establishment,  at  an  exceptionally  early 
hour  in  the  morning. 

The  letters  brought  by  the  Brazilian 
Mail  were  delivered  soon  after  he  arrived 
at  the  bank. 

The  first  letter  he  cast  his  eyes  on  had 
a  heavy  black  border.  It  bore  the  stamp 
of  ^^  George  Brand  and  Co."  It  was  written 
by  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  house,  and  con- 
veyed the  sad  intelligence  that  Mr  Brand 
had  committed  suicide,  and  had  left  his 
affairs  and  the  affairs  of  the  house  over 
which  he  had  presided  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  confusion.  The  writer  urged  upon 
the  manager  the  necessity  of  sending  out 
immediatelij  a  confidential  clerk  or  agent, 
with  full  power  to  act  as  circumstances 
might   require.      He  stated   that,   from   a 
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mere  cursory  exaraination  of  the  books,  and 
from  some  private  memoranda  found  in  the 
late  Mr  Brand's  desk,  he  was  afraid  there 
would  be  a  deficiency  discovered  in  the 
accounts  of  the  house  of  some  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
at  least — Mr  Brand  had,  in  fact,  for  years 
kept  a  princely  establishment  and  had  lived 
at  a  most  extravagant  rate — the  sad  result 
the  writer  had  now  to  communicate.  He 
added  that  he  was  afraid  it  would  be  found, 
also,  that  the  important  Tejuco  gold  and 
diamond  Lavras  had  been  most  grossly 
mismanaged.  Under  these  worse  than 
doubtful  circumstances,  it  was,  of  course, 
quite  impossible  to  think  of  any  realization 
of  assets  just  then,  much  less  of  a  remit- 
tance of  funds  to  the  London  House. 

-  This  letter  dealt  poor  Wilson  a  blow  as 
stunning  as  it  was  sudden  and  quite  unex- 
pected, the  late  Mr  Brand  having  been  repre- 
sented by  Sir  Richard  to  the  manager  as  one 
deserving  the  most  entire  confidence  and 
reliance  in  every  respect  and  in  all  matters. 
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The  bank  of  Ellesdee  and  Co.  had  had 
some  awfully  heavy  pulls  made  upon  its 
resources  of  late ;  for  Sir  Richard,  despite 
his  firmest  resolution  to  keep  the  bank  quite 
free  from  all  entanglement  with  his  own 
private  speculations,  had  been  forced,  more 
than  once  already,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
three  or  four  months  to  have  recourse  to 
the  bank  till,  to  the  tune  of  a  total  of  above 
a  million  pounds,  indeed,  to  enable  him  to 
bear  up  against  his  mining  disasters  and 
other  mischances — causing  thus  an  enorm- 
ous extra  drain  upon  the  disposable  and 
available  funds  of  the  establishment,  calcu- 
lated, under  the  difficult  and  critical  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  to  place  even  that 
most  solid  institution  in  a  position  of  em- 
barassment. 

The  funds  expected  from  Brazil  were 
intended  to  replace  part  of  these  ^'forced 
loans,"  and  Wilson  had  indeed  calculated 
with  certainty  upon  the  receipt  of  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  at  least  from  this  source,  by  the 
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very  mail  that  now  brought  him  this  most 
disastrous  news  instead. 

This  was  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
but  there  remained  still  much  worse  be- 
hind :  his  other  letters  announced  to  him 
the  failure  of  some,  the  suspension  of  others, 
of  the  houses  upon  which  the  bills  were 
drawn  which  had  been  paid  away  by 
Ellesdee  and  Co.  Out  of  the  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  drawn,  only  about  eigh- 
teen or  nineteen  thousand  pounds  had  been 
duly  paid, — tlie  remainder,  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  eighty  thousand  pounds,  had 
been  dishonoured — and  would,  of  course, 
now,  that  day  or  the  next,  come  back  for 
payment  to  Ellesdee  and  Co. 

So,  instead  of  receiving  an  accession  of 
at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  to  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  the  till 
would  be  called  upon  incontinently,  in- 
stead, to  disburse  another  eighty  thousand 
pounds !  And  this  new  and  unex2)ectcd 
call  came  upon  the  establishment  at  the 
very  worst  time,  when  the  funds  available 
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were  only  just  barely  sufficient  to  keep  up 
with  the  ordinary  routine  exigencies  of  the 
business ! 

Having  duly  measured  the  full  extent 
and  bearing  of  the  disastrous  news,  Wilson 
bethought  him  of  the  proper  steps  to  be 
taken  in  the  emergency,  more  especially 
how  to  provide  the  funds  requisite  to  meet 
the  returned  bills  with  instant  promptness, 
that  the  credit  of  the  house  of  Ellesdee  & 
Co,  might  not  suffer  even  the  least  shadow 
of  a  suspicion  to  fall  upon  it.  He  decided, 
also,  to  hold  an  immediate  consultation  with 
his  chief,  whom  he  resolved  to  seek  at  his 
private  mansion,  instead  of  awaiting  his 
arrival  at  the  bank. 

He  took  seventy  thousand  pounds  in 
bank  of  England  notes  out  of  his  pocket- 
book,  and  placed  them  in  his  till.  He  left 
the  keys  and  a  short  memorandum  for  Mr 
Marshall,  whom  he  requested  to  act  in  his 
absence,  and  to  take  up  the  returned  bills 
the  instant  they  should  be  presented. 

^'  How  fortunate,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
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self,  whilst  penning  these  instructions  for  Mr 
Marshall,  ''how  fortunate  to  have  realized 
my  funds  just  in  the  very  nick  of  time  !  It 
would  have  been  awkward  indeed  had  we 
been  obliged  to  ask  for  assistance.  Gracious 
heavens !  Ellesdee  and  Co.  to  have  to 
ask  for  assistance  ! — But  seventy  thousand 
may  not  be  quite  enough,  if  any  heavy 
claims  should  happen  to  drop  in  at  the 
same  time.  Where  could  I  get  another 
twenty  thousand  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
to  guard  against  all  contingencies?  Where  ? 
Let  me  see."  Then,  after  musing  a  few 
moments, — ^'  Yes,  I  think  that  will  be  the 
best  way.  I  know  the  man  : — he  has  the 
sterling  metal  in  him.  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  no  mistake  about  it  there.'''' 

And,  leaving  the  bank,  he  called  a  cab, 
and  ordered  the  driver  to  take  him  to 
Melbourne  Road,  St  John's  Wood,  at  the 
fastest  possible  pace — a  thing  quite  unpre- 
cedented with  the  old  man,  who  always 
insisted  upon  being  driven  with  the  great- 
est care  and  commensurate  slowness. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


FAITHFUL   KETAINEKS. 


Half  an  hour  after,  the  cab  stopped  at 
the  door  of  Mr  Martin  Grainger- Clankey's 
private  mansion  '^  The  Hall,"  Melbourne 
Road,  St  John's  Wood  ; — and  two  minutes 
later  Mr  Wilson  was  duly  ushered  by  a 
pert  pretty  servant-maid  into  the  presence 
of  Mr  and  Mrs  Grainger-Clankey,  who  were 
at  the  time  most  cosily  and  comfortably 
seated  at  breakfast. 

The  instant  Mr  Wilson  entered  the 
apartment,  both  the  lady  and  the  gentle- 
man rose  from  their  chairs,  to  receive  the 
unwonted  and  most  unexpected  early  visitor 
— the  lady  in  great  haste  and  trepidation, 
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tlie  gentleman  with  his  habitual  slow  calm 
cleliberateness. 

u  ^j.  Wilson !  Groodness  gracious  me, 
Mr  Wilson  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs  Clankey,  evi- 
dently quite  unable  to  recover  from  her 
amazement.  '^  Mr  Wilson,  Martin !  Only 
to  think  that  Mr  Wilson  should  do  us  the 
honour,  the  most  distinguished  honour,  I 
may  say,  of  a  visit  to  our  humble  abode  ! 
Well,  wonders  will  never  cease  !  But  I  am 
proud  of  your  condescending  visit,  I  am 
most  proud  of  it,  Mr  Wilson ;  and  I  am 
quite  sure,  so  is  Martin." 

^^  I  feel  honoured,"  briefly  threw  in 
that  philosopher  ;  then  turning  to  his  wife, 
^'  Mrs  Grainger,  my  dear,  may  I  make  so 
bold  to  request  you  to  order  a  bottle  of 
Malaga  and  a  bottle  of  Madeira — I  know 
Mr  Wilson's  favourite  taps." 

Mrs  Grainger- Clankey  disappeared  in- 
stantly, even  before  her  husband  had 
finished  this  unusally  long  speech,  and 
before  the  visitor  had  time  to  utter  a  word 
of  protest. 
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The  cashier  at  once  proceeded  to  broach 
the  business  on  which  he  had  come  to 
^'  The  Hall." 

''  Mr  Clankey — "  he  began. 

''  Martin,  Mr  Wilson,  Sir,  Martin,  Mar- 
tin, if  you  please.  Sir.  You  distress  me  by- 
addressing  me  in  that  stiff  formal  manner," 
interrupted  that  worthy.  ''  Let  me  remain 
Martin,  as  of  old,  to  Sir  Richard  and  to 
you.  Sir." 

This  was  certainly  another  long  speech  to 
make  for  Mr  Martin  Clankey :  it  was  quite 
clear,  then,  that  the  visit  of  one  who,  next 
to  the  unapproachably  great  Ellesdees, 
ranked  highest  in  the  ex- valet's  esteem, 
had  unusually  moved  him. 

'^  Well,  Martin,  then,  if  you  will  have 
it  so,"  continued  the  cashier  ;  ^^  if  I  mistake 
not,  you  have  invested  your  little  capital, 
and  your  wife's,  in  Great  Western  Railway 
stock,  have  you  not  ?  " 

^^I  am  proud  to  say,  Mr  Wilson,  Sir 
Richard  kindly  condescended  to  advise  us 
to  place  our  joint  savings,  my  wife's  and 
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mine,  in  that  great  undertaking,  and  I 
trust  I  need  not  tell  you,  Sir,  every  word 
of  Sir  Richard's  is  a  command  to  us." 

'^  Well,  Martin,"  continued  the  cashier, 
looking  earnestly  and  fixedly  at  him,  ''  sup- 
pose Sir  Richard  had  occasion  for  your 
railway  stock — for  a  time,  mind." 

Before  the  sentence  was  finished,  Mr 
Clankey  had  hastily  rushed  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  whence  he  returned  the  instant 
after,  with  a  bundle  of  papers,  which  he 
handed  to  the  cashier. 

^^  Here,"  he  said,  with  truly  noble 
simplicity,  ^^here  are  stock  certificates  and 
debentures  for  twenty-two  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  title-deeds  of  the  house.  If  Sir 
Richard  will  do  us  the  honour  to  make  use 
of  them,  my  wife  and  I  we  shall  always 
hold  it  the  proudest  day  in  our  lives,  the 
day  in  which  we  were  permitted  to  place 
them  in  Sir  Richard's  hands,  or  in  yours, 
Mr  Wilson,  Sir,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  I  opine." 

Mrs  Grainger-Clankey  had  meanwhile 
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returned,  with  the  wine,  and  she  had  wit- 
nessed the  tendering  of  the  papers,  and 
heard  the  last  sentence  of  her  husband's 
speech.  She  looked  upon  him  with  a  beam 
of  pride  and  pleasure  in  her  old  eyes,  and 
nodded  her  old  head  to  the  cashier. 

She  said,  ^'  Ah,  he  is  a  gentleman,  Mr 
Wilson,  Sir,  a  gentleman,  who  has  the  feel- 
ings and  principles  of  one,  is  my  own  old 
Martin,  and  I  am  proud  of  him,  I  am  proud 
of  him,  Mr  Wilson  ;  and  he  is  quite  right. 
Sir,  quite  right  to  speak  in  my  name  as 
well." 

The  cashier  was  much  moved.  But,  at 
that  moment,  a  thought  crossed  his  mind — 
an  importunate  thought  that  had  of  late 
repeatedly  forced  its  unwelcome  presence 
upon  him. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  would  have 
been  altogether  impossible  for  him  to 
doubt  the  rocky  stability  of  EUesdee  and 
Co., — as  impossible,  indeed,  as  to  doubt 
God.  But  from  the  somewhat  disquieting 
experience  of  the  last  eighteen  months,  and 
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from  the  grave  facts  which  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him  by  Sir  Richard  himself,  and 
the  still  graver  surmises  which  the  doubtful 
general  appearance  of  affairs  led  him  to 
form  concerning  the  extent  and  magnitude 
of  his  chiefs  extra-bankial  enterprises  and 
operations,  his  faith  in  the  unshakeable 
firmness  of  the  house,  he  was  forced  to  con- 
fess to  himself,  had  suffered  however  so 
slight  a  shock. 

The  thought,  then,  that  crossed  his 
mind  when  his  fingers  had  just  closed  upon 
the  papers  handed  to  him  by  Martin  Clan- 
key,  was,  whether  it  could  be  held  a  justi- 
fiable act  on  his  part  thus  to  endanger, 
perhaps,  part  at  least  of  the  two  old  crea- 
tures' honest  savings,  tendered  him  with 
such  noble  trustful  simplicity  ? 

.  After  some  brief  reflection,  therefore,  he 
said,  with  much  hesitation,  and  a  slight 
tremor  in  his  voice,  addressing  them  both, 
"  Martin  and  Mrs  Clankey,  I  would  wish  to 
— remind  you  that — that  there  is  nothing 
ever  quite  certain  in  this  world, — and — and 
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that — that  even  the  greatest  and  wealth- 
iest houses  have — been  known  to — fail — 
not  that  v)e  have  to  dread  the  danger  of 
such  a  lamentable  catastrophe,"  he  hasten- 
ed to  add,  ^'  God  forbid  it  ever  should  be 
so.  Yet,  if  you  should  have  any  doubt  or 
fear—'' 

The  two  old  people  had  patiently  list- 
ened to  this,  to  them  quite  incomprehen- 
sible, address,  with  their  eyes  opened,  even 
wider  than  their  ears.  But  when  the  words 
^^  doubt  or  fear  "  struck  Mr  Clankey's  ear, 
he  suddenly  realized  in  his  mind  the 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
cashier's  words ;  and,  with  an  impetuous 
vehemence  that  utterly  upset  and  put  to 
the  rout,  for  the  first  time  in  the  man's 
life,  most  likely,  his  habitual  calm  compo- 
sure, he  broke  in  : 

'-'-  God  forbid.  Sir !  indeed,  God  forbid ! 
that  Ellesdee  and  Co.  should  ever-  ah,  the 
thought  will  not  even  bear  thinking  of. — 
But,  Mr  Wilson,  Sir,  all  I  am,  and  all  I 
have,  I  owe  to  my  kind,  indulgent,  noble 
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masters,  the  present  Sir  Richard  and  the 
late  Sir  Richard,  whose  soul  may  the  Lord 
rest  in  heaven,  and  reward  him  for  all  his 
goodness  to  me  and  to  everybody — and  all 
I  am  and  all  I  have  is  theirs  and  theirs 
alone.  So,  not  another  word  about  it,  if 
you  please,  Mr  Wilson." 

'^  Eight,  my  old  man,  right  you  are, 
right  and  true  as  ever,"  the  lady  joined  in 
here.  '^  You  know,  Mr  Wilson,  the  late 
baronet  was  my  foster-brother — yes,  my 
own  foster-brother ;  and,  do  you  know,  Mr 
Wilson,  that,  on  his  death-bed,  poor  dear 
gentleman,  he  called  me  his  sister — ay, 
his  dear  sister P 

Here  the  old  lady  was  overcome  by  her 
emotion.  Recovering  her  composure,  she 
continued, — after  a  brief  pause,  ^^  He  left  me 
his  gold  snuff-box  in  his  will — filled  with 
the  best  prince's  mixture — I  have  it  here, 
Mr  Wilson,  in  that  rosewood  box,  and  you 
shall  have  a  pinch  of  it,  if  you  will  do  me 
the  honour  to  condescend  to  accept  one. 
Martin  and  I,  we  take  each  a  small  pinch 
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out  of  it,  twice  every  year — on  the  22nd  of 
June,  and  on  the  8th  of  February,  Sir 
Richard's  birth-day,  and  the  day  on  which 
he  died — and  do  you  know,  Mr  Wilson — 
of  course  this  is  a  secret  which  I  confide  to 
your  ear.  Sir — do  you  know,  after  our 
death  it  will  go  to  Sir  Richard,  together 
with  everything  else  we  have  in  the  world  ? 
It  is  all  left  to  Sir  Richard,  in  our  joint 
will.'' 

The  cashier  felt  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  said  after  this :  so  he  contented  him- 
self with  warmly  pressing  Mrs  and  Mr 
Clankey's  hands,  and  having  accepted  a 
glass  of  Malaga  and  a  sandwich,  and  a 
pinch  of  the  famous  mixture  out  of  his 
departed  old  friend's  snuff-box,  he  left 
^^  The  Hall,"  with  the  valuable  papers 
safely  stowed  in  his  pocket-book,  and 
ordered  the  cabman  to  drive  him  to 
Ellesdee  House,  Park  Lane. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  BETKOTHAL  AND  A  DEPARTURE, 

It  was  with  dire  forebodings  that  Sir 
Richard  awaited  Wilson's  appearance  in 
the  study — forebodings  that  were  but  too 
fully  borne  out  by  the  cashier's  budget  of 
bad  news. 

The  banker  felt  inexpressibly  relieved, 
however,  when  Wilson  told  him  that  pro- 
per provision  had  been  made  by  him  to 
meet  the  returned  bills,  without  having  to 
draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  bank  till. 
Martin  and  his  wife's  noble  conduct, 
described  in  glowing  terms  by  the  old 
cashier,  to  draw  his  chief's  attention  off 
from  the  sacrifice  which  he  himself  had 
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made  in  the  matter,  moved  Sir  Richard  to 
tears. 

The  most  immediately  urgent  part  of 
this  bad  business  thus  temporarily  disposed 
of,  the  two  men  consulted  about  what 
further  steps  it  would  be  necessary  or 
advisable  to  take  in  the  matter. 

They  both  agreed  that  the  advice 
given  in  the  clerk's  letter,  to  send  out  to 
Rio  a  confidential  agent,  with  full  power 
to  act  as  circumstances  might  demand, 
was  sound,  and  ought  to  be  acted  upon  at 
once. 

However,  here  the  grave  question 
arose,  tvho  was  to  be  sent  out  ?  Who  could 
be  absolutely  trusted  in  the  matter  ? 

Sir  Richard  could  not  well  go  himself — 
and  the  cashier's  presence,  besides  that  he 
was  rather  too  old,  and  too  seriously  shaken 
in  health  then  to  support  the  fatigues  of 
so  long  a  journey,  was  just  then  more  than 
ever  indispensable  in  Lombard  Street,  to 
conduct  tlie  affairs  of  the  bank. 

To  ask  the  banker's  cousin  to  go,  the 
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present  Sir  William  Davenant — who,  about 
two  years  back,  had  succeeded  his  late 
father,  of  whom,  en  passant ^  he  was  the 
very  spit,  and  the  venj  luorst  spit,  too — 
would  have  been  an  inexcusably  foolish 
thought  to  enter  the  mind  of  a  sensible 
man — at  all  events,  it  certainly  never  pre- 
sented itself  to  Sir  Richard's  mind.  In 
fact,  even  the  business  connection  between 
the  two  cousins  was  much  slighter  still  than 
it  had  been  between  the  banker  and  the 
late  Sir  William  Davenant,  before  the 
latter's  death.  In  the  deed  of  partner- 
ship renewed  after  that  event,  between  his 
son  and  heir  and  Sir  Richard  Ellesdee,  the 
former  had  expressly  reserved  for  himself 
the  right  to  dissolve  at  any  time,  and  to 
exact  the  repayment  of  the  capital  invested 
by  him  in  the  bank,  at  three  months'^  notice  ! 
It  was  quite  evident,  then,  that  the  less 
such  a  man  as  this  knew  about  the  affairs 
of  the  establishment,  the  better  it  would  bo 
for  the  credit  and  the  true  interests  of  the 
institution. 
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Neither  Mr  Marshall  nor  Mr  Payne 
could  well  be  spared  from  the  duties  of 
their  department  just  then ;  and  among 
the  other  senior  clerks  who  might  have 
been  spared,  there  was  not  one  gifted  with 
sufficient  skill,  tact,  and  energy,  to  have  so 
ticklish  and  complicated  an  affair,  and  of 
such  vast  magnitude,  safely  entrusted  to 
him. 

The  same  remark  would  of  course 
apply  more  strongly  still  to  the  junior 
department  of  the  banking  staff  of  Ellesdee 
and  Co. — with  the  exception  of  two  young 
men,  who  might  possess  all  tlie  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  so  arduous  an  under- 
taking as  the  one  contemplated  here. 
These  were  a  Mr  Dormer  and  our  young 
friend  Adrian  Addy.  j\Ir  Francis  Dormer 
was  a  young  man  of  slightly  doubtful  ori- 
gin, though  there  was  really  no  doubt  at 
all  about  it  but  that  he  was  an  illes^itimate 
son  of  the  late  Sir  William  Davenant,  who 
had  given  him  a  first-rate  education,  and 
placed  him  in  the  bank  when  he  had  at- 
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tained  his  twentieth  year.  It  was  pretty 
well  known  that  Sir  William  had  also  in- 
tended to  provide  for  him  handsomely  in 
his  will.  But  the  suddenness  of  the  inva- 
sion of  his  last  fatal  illness  had  prevented 
him  from  carrying  this  purpose  of  his  into 
due  effect.  Young  Dormer  asserted  boldly 
that  Sir  William  had,  on  his  death-bed,  in 
his  own  presence,  exacted  a  promise  from 
his  legitimate  son  and  heir  to  give 
his  illegitimate  brother  twenty  thousand 
pounds — the  sum  he  had  intended  to  leave 
him  by  will.  But  the  old  baronet  once 
dead  and  gone,  his  son  and  heir  resolutely 
forgot  all  about  this  promise,  and  repu- 
diated altogether  any  and  every  connec- 
tion with  the  '^  base  bastard."  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  request  his  cousin  Sir 
Richard  Ellesdee  to  send  young  Dormer 
away  from  the  bank.  This  in  the  strictest 
confidence,  of  course. 

Sir  Richard  indignantly  declined  com- 
plying with  this  request,  and  resolved,  on 
the  contrary,  to  promote  the  young  man's 
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interest;  nay,  he  secretly  designed  even, 
should  he  but  prove  himself  worthy  of  it, 
to  do  for  him  ultimately,  out  of  his  own 
means,  what  the  late  Sir  William  Davenant 
had  intended  to  do.  And,  looking  upon 
him,  in  a  measure,  as  a  member  of  the 
family,  he  received  him  in  his  own  house 
as  a  visitor,  and  introduced  him  to  his 
daughter  as  a  kind  of  half-cousin.  Young 
Dormer  was  now  about  twenty-four.  In 
face  and  figure  he  might  be  considered 
rather  handsome  than  otherwise,  except 
that  his  eyes,  of  a  steely  gray,  and  as  cold 
as  steel,  had  a  false,  shifting  expression 
in  them,  and  that  there  was  a  cunning- 
twist  about  the  mouth.  These  doubtful 
physical  features  found  their  fitting  moral 
counterpart  in  the  deep  dissimulation  and 
profound  hypocrisy  of  his  mind  and  char- 
acter. He  was  unquestionably  clever,  and 
a  sharp  man  of  business,  and,  seemingly, 
most  discreet.  He  was,  to  do  him  justice, 
an  arduous  and  industrious  worker.  He 
had    artfully    wormed    himself   into    Sir 
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Richard's  good  graces ;  in  fact,  the  banker, 
too  intensely  pre-occupied  by  his  own  most 
arduous  affairs,  failed  to  detect  the  true 
character  of  his  protegee,  and  felt  inclined 
to  think  most  highly  of  him  in  every 
respect. 

But  the  head  cashier  was  more  clear- 
sighted. Young  Dormer,  naturally  low- 
minded  and  coarse  in  his  notions  of  men 
and  things,  with  a  total  lack  of  a  clear  and 
true  appreciation  of  Mr  Wilson's  character, 
had  imagined  it  the  right  way  of  gaining 
that  gentleman's  good  graces  to  fawn 
upon  him  with  servile  submissiveness — 
which  simply  disgusted  the  honest  old 
man. 

Besides,  it  had  of  late  appeared  to  the 
cashier  that  there  entered  into  the  young 
man's  industry  and  assiduity  a  suspicious 
element  of  undue  inquisitiveness,  a  covert 
desire  to  worm  himself  into  the  secrets 
of  the  head  of  the  firm ;  twice  already 
had  Mr  Wilson  come  upon  him  unexpect- 
edly in  Sir  Ricliard's  private  room,  in  the 
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banker's  absence,  when  certainly  he  could 
have  no  legitimate  business  there. 

So,  when  Sir  Richard  now  mentioned 
young  Dormer  as  the  fittest  person,  per- 
haps, to  send  out  to  Rio,  Mr  Wilson  at 
once  put  in  his  decided  objection,  and 
entreated  his  chief  to  be  on  his  special 
guard  against  that  young  man,  and,  above 
all,  not  to  trust  him  with  a  mission  of  so 
secret  and  important  a  nature  as  the  one 
here  contemplated.  He  proposed  young 
Addy  instead. 

Though  the  reasons  which  the  cashier 
advanced  to  justify  his  distrust  of  young 
Dormer  failed  to  carry  conviction  to  the 
banker's  mind,  yet  lie  gave  way  to  them, 
and  agreed  to  Wilson's  proposal  that  young 
Addy  should  be  sent  out  to  Rio,  with  full 
power  to  act  as  circumstances  might  re- 
quire. 

It  was  settled,  then,  that  Adrian  should 
leave  by  the  next  mail,  which  happened  to 
be  announced  to  sail  next  dav  from  Soutli- 
ampton. 
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So  there  was  indeed  no  time  to  be  lost 
now.  The  cashier,  therefore,  at  once  took 
his  leave,  to  return  to  Lombard  Street, 
chiefly  for  the  jDurpose  of  giving  Adrian 
the  necessary  instructions  how  to  act,  and 
to  have  the  power-of-attorney  properly 
drawn  out,  and  everything  else  required 
got  ready. 

After  the  cashier's  departure.  Sir  Rich- 
ard remained  in  his  study  alone,  plunged 
in  deep  thought. 

I  have  had  occasion  already  to  inti- 
mate the  surprising  change  which  the 
struggles  and  misfortunes  of  the  last  seven 
years  had  wrought  in  the  banker's  wishes 
and  aspirations.  However  so  strange  it 
may  appear,  it  was  indeed  in  the  fullest 
sincerity  of  his  heart  that  he  had  echoed  his 
daughter's  artless  wish  that  ^^  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  money  in  the  world."  It 
was  not  for  the  acquisition  of  unbounded 
wealth  then,  as  it  had  been  once,  that  he 
kept  on  struggling  now,  but  simply  to  dis- 
entangle him  from  the  fatal  net  his  specu- 
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lative  mania  had  woven  round  him — and 
to  replace  the  bank  of  Ellesdee  and  Co.  in 
the  position  of  absolute  safety  in  which  he 
had  inherited  it  from  his  father,  but  which, 
he  was  forced  to  confess  to  himself,  he  had 
considerably  endangered. 

We  have  seen  how,  despite  his  firmest 
resolution  not  to  go  to  the  bank  till  in  sup- 
port of  his  private  speculations,  circum- 
stances ^  always  stronger  than  man,  and  apt 
to  bend  even  his  firmest  will,  had  forced 
him  more  than  once  already  to  act  against 
that  most  laudable  resolution, — and  would 
he  not  be  compelled  to  take  another  hundred 
thousand  pounds  out  of  the  said  till  now, 
to  keep  that  unlucky  mine  going,  which 
still  figured  in  his  assumed  assets  as  worth 
half-a-million  ? — and  which  would  indeed 
be  fairly  worth  that  and  even  much  more 
if  it  could  only  be  got  into  proper  and 
profitable  working  order  ?  And  Heaven 
alone  knew  what  further  heavy  demands 
his  remaining  speculations  might  make 
upon  the  resources  of  the  bank — yet  was 
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he  forced  to  go  on  with  them  now — to 
struggle  on — on — on,  as  we  heard  him 
mutter,  in  his  soliloquy,  on,  ay,  even  to 
the  bitter  end. 

If  the  instant  abandonment  of  every 
remaining  speculation  of  his,  and  the 
realization  of  his  assets,  would  only  have 
promised  to  leave  the  banking  establish- 
ment in  a  position  of  comparative  safety — 
gladly  and  willingly  would  he  have  re- 
signed himself  to  the  loss  of  all  his  millions ; 
— but  a  forced  realization  now,  in  the  pre- 
sent ticklish  state  of  affairs  in  general,  and 
under  the  threatening  circumstances  of  the 
times,  might  mean  nothing  short  of  abso- 
lute ruin  ;  whereas  a  continuance  of  the 
struggle  for  another  year  might  serve  to 
float  into  port  the  tempest-tossed  bark  of 
his  fortunes,  with  some  of  the  rich  cargo 
still  left  on  board. 

Yet,  at  this  moment,  it  was  not  the  con- 
templation of  the  probable  and  possible 
prospects  and  chances  of  his  commercial 
and  financial  position  which  engrossed  the 
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hanker^ s  musings  and  reflections.  It  was  tlie 
father's  mind  that  was  so  deeply  plunged  in 
thought,  and  it  was  of  his  daughter  and  of 
her  prospects  of  happiness  in  life  that  he 
was  thinking. 

In  years  now  long  gone  by,  the  weak, 
foolish  man  had,  in  his  mad  cravings, 
insanely  dreamt  of  ducal  coronets  and 
princely  diadems  to  place  on  the  then  puling 
baby's  brow  !  Then  wealth  unbounded  that 
should  secure  rank  and  position  the  highest 
in  the  land,  had  to  his  blinded  vision  ap- 
peared as  the  golden  fruit  in  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides — and  he  had  resolved  to 
snatch  it — not  for  himself,  but  for  his  dar- 
ling, darling  child,  his  own  never-to-be-for- 
gotten Edith's  sweetest  and  dearest  gift  and 
legacy  to  him.  Well,  he  had  since  then  bitten 
deep  into  that  golden  fruit — and  he  had 
found  it  bitter  and  ashy  like  the  Sodom 
apple  that  grows  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea.* 

*  Of  course  I  am  perfect^  aware  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  nonsense  taught,  and  that  there  have  been  a  great 
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So  he  had  now  for  some  time  past 
bethought  him  that  there  might  be,  per- 
chance, a  simpler  and  more  soHd  happi- 
ness in  store  for  his  so  deeply  loved  dar- 
ling Edith  Louise  than  the  poor  trappings 
of  mere  rank  and  wealth  could  ever  yet 
confer  ;  and  he  had  watched  with  tender 
approving  paternal  interest,  ihe  ingenuous 
child's  growing  affection  for  the  young 
man,  whose  strange  marvellous  likeness 
to  his  own  lost  brother  had  called  forth 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  such  deep  sympathetic 
interest,  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  meet- 
ing some  eight  years  back,  and  for  whom 
he  now  almost  felt  the  love  of  a  parent.  It 
was  not,  then,  disapprobation  of  his  child's 

many  stupid  and  foolish  lies  written,  about  the  famous 
lake  of  asphaltum  in  Palestine — which  is  very  far  iu- 
deedfrom  beingthe  deadandall-deadeninff  drear  desolate 
ditch  of  despond  which  it  is  so  devoutly  taken  to  be  by 
the  blind  votaries  of  religious  superstitions.  But  then 
I  like  to  go  in,  occasionally,  for  fine  writing,  and  it 
delighteth  me  to  indulge  in  figurative  imagery.  So  the 
dead  sea  must  even  stand  here  as  the  dead  sea,  though 
it  bo  only  for  the  sake  of  the  Sodom  apple. 
VOL.  ni.  13 
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choice  which  threw  a  shade  of  seriousness 
over  Sir  Richard's  face,  when  about  two 
hours  since,  before  Mr  Wilson's  call  at  Elles- 
dee  House  that  morning,  the  sweet  girl  told 
her  father,  with  such  exquisite  charming 
simplicity,  that  she  liked  Adrian  Addy 
'^  however  so  much,  more  even  than  she  did 
poor  Mr  Wilson  and  the  doctor,  nay  almost 
as  much  as  she  loved  him — her  own  dearest 
papa."  But  it  was  that  an  apprehensive  doubt 
suddenly  fell  on  his  mind  lest  his  darling 
child's  so  artlessly  avowed  affection  might 
not  be  as  warmly  returned  by  its  object, 
perhaps  as  yet  even  unconscious  of  it.  For 
the  banker  believed  too  firmly  in  the  young 
man's  sterling  sober  sense,  and  in  his  exalted 
principle  of  honour,  to  think  it  possible 
that  the  humble  clerk  should  ever  dream 
of  daringly  lifting  his  eyes  to  his  opulent 
proud  patron's  most  cherished  only  daughter 
and  heiress.  Was  it  not,  then,  within  the 
limits  of  probability,  even,  that  Adrian, 
who  was  now  in  his  twenty-third  year — • 
persuaded  in  his  mind  of  the  utter  hopeless- 
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ness  of  any  possible  aspirations  of  his  in  this 
seemingly  forUdden  quarter,  might  have 
been  led  to  form  a  tender  attachment  else- 
where ?  even  were  it  only  to  seek  therein 
an  efficient  means,  perchance,  of  withstand- 
ing the  else  irresistible  attraction  of  the 
^^ fairy  Princess  Charming,"  in  whose  witch- 
ing society  he  was  permitted  to  dwell  and 
move  so  freely,  with  no  other  apparent 
restraint  upon  him  than  what  the  dictates 
of  his  own  sober  sense  and  honest  princi- 
ple would  suggest ! 

Till  this  morning  it  had  been  the 
father's  intention  to  let  matters  go  on 
quietly  a  few  months  longer.  Indeed,  his 
daughter  was  so  very  young  yet ;  and  he 
thought  it  wise  to  prove  more  fully  the 
warmth  and  depth  of  her  love  for  Adrian. 
He  also  wished  to  test  the  young  man's 
worth  in  every  respect,  that  he  might  be 
the  better  able  to  judge  wliether  the 
favoured  lover  was  truly  deserving  of  the 
inestimable  treasure  in  store  for  him. 

But    now    that  his   daughter's   artless 
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avowal  had  given  him  the  full  measure  of 
her  love  for  Adrian,  and  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  sending  the  young  man  out 
to  a  distant  shore  on  a  mission  which 
might  keep  him  away  many  months,  he 
thought  it  high  time  to  sound  Adrian's  feel- 
ings on  the  subject,  which  he  resolved  to  do 
on  his  way  back  from  Lombard  Street  this 
afternoon ;  for  he  had  to  go  to  the  City  to 
execute  the  power  of  attorney  for  his  intend- 
ed agent  in  the  Brazils ;  and  he  would  then, 
on  his  return  from  the  bank,  take  young 
Addy  home  with  him  in  his  carriage  and 
'^ sound"  him  on  the  way. 

However,  as  matters  turned  out,  there 
was  no  need  for  this. 

The  banker  was,  indeed,  quite  justified 
in  believing  in  Adrian's  sterling  sober  sense 
and  in  his  exalted  principle  of  honour. 
The  humble  clerk,  indeed,  would  not  dream 
of  lifting  his  eyes  to  his  patron's  daughter, 
with  the  most  distant  aspiration  to  her 
heart  and  hand. 

But  dwelling,  as  he  did,  in  the  sunshine 
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of  her  presence,  how  could  it  be  expected 
that  even  the  ice  shield  of  coldest  re- 
solution placed  round  his  heart,  and  secured 
though  it  was  by  triple  bars  of  sternest 
stuff,  that  sense,  honour,  and  gratitude 
could  forge,  could  resist  melting  away  in 
the  warm  beams  of  those  lustrous  orbs 
of  hers  when  they  smiled  upon  him  in  the 
ingenuousness  of  her  artless  affection? 

The  result  might  easily  be  foreseen  : 
Adrian  loved  Louise — hopelessly  indeed, 
but  all  the  more  desperately  for  that. 

Dr  Jolibois,  a  sliarp  observer  of  ^^  men 
and  manners,"  si  Jamais  il  en  fut^  soon  dis- 
covered that  there  was  something  radically 
wrong  with  his  '^son,"  and  courting  the 
young  man's  confidence  with  the  half-pa- 
rentaljialf-amicable^  and  altogether  loving  affec- 
tion which  he  bore  him,  found,  to  hisintens- 
est  grief  and  sorrow,  that  poor  Adrian  was 
desperately  smitten  with  a  hopeless  passion 
— hopeless  in  his  eyes,  as  well  as  in  tlio 
young  lover's ;  for  he  judged  Sir  Richard 
Ellesdee    after    the   common   standard   of 
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mankind,  such  as  he  had  found  them  to  be, 
with  very  rare  exceptions  indeed,  in  his 
long  and  hitter  experience  of  life. 

Dr  Jolibois  had  felt  the  tender  pas- 
sion in  his  youth  :  he  had,  in  his  own  case, 
found  considerations  of  wealth  and  station 
prevail  in  the  female  heart  over  the  warm- 
est pleadings  of  sincerest  affection — and 
he  had  gone  forth  since  then  to  wander 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  work  out,  in 
process  of  time  and  change,  as  he  hoped, 
the  barbed  dart  fixed  in  his  heart's  inner- 
most core. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  since 
Louise's  return  from  Italy  her  father  had 
requested  Dr  Jolibois  to  read  French  and 
German  with  his  daughter,  and,  as  was 
usual  with  that  ancient  philosopher  and  his 
young  pupils,  a  mutual  affectionate  feel- 
ing had  soon  sprung  up  between  the  two, 
quasi-parental  on  the  one,  quasi-filial  on  the 
other  side. 

With  Adrian's  secret  in  his  possession, 
it  was  not  difficult  for  the  sln^ewd  man  to 
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discover  how  matters  actually  stood  with, 
the  young  lady. 

Dr  Jolibois  had  the  same  strong  sense 
of  honour  in  him,  of  course,  which  he  had 
inculcated  in  his  ^^son"  Adrian  :  so  his  reso- 
lution how  to  act  in  the  matter  was  prompt- 
ly taken. 

It  was  decided  between  him  and  Ad- 
rian that  it  would  be  the  wisest  and  best 
course  to  pursue,  for  all  parties,  that  the 
young  man  should  leave  EUesdee  and  Co., 
and  go  to  rejoin  his  father  in  the  East. 

The  doctor  had  undertaken  the  task  of 
communicating  this  somewhat  sudden  and 
startling  resolution  to  Sir  Eichard  Ellesdee, 
and  of  explaining  to  the  banker,  if  neces- 
sary, the  reasons  which  had  led  to  it. 

By  one  of  those  curious  coincidences 
which  man,  from  whom  the  secret  wlieel- 
work  of  the  world's  life  remains  ever  hid- 
den, dubs  accidental,  it  so  liappened  that 
this  was  the  very  day  selected  by  Dr 
Jolibois  for  his  intended  confidential  com- 
munication to  Sir  Richard  Ellesdee. 
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So  when  the  banker  was  just  preparing 
to  go  up  to  his  daughter's  boudoir  to  keep 
his  promise  to  see  her  again  before  leaving 
for  the  bank,  Dr  Jolibois,  who  had  then 
just  finished  his  day's  reading  with  the 
young  lady,  requested  a  private  interview 
with  Sir  Richard. 

From  what  the  reader  knows  already 
there  is  no  need  to  state  heVe  in  detail 
what  passed  at  this  interview.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  about  an  hour  after  the  doctor 
might  be  seen  walking  down  Park  Lane, 
in  a  state  of  pleased  excitement  unwonted 
even  in  Mm^  his  jolly  face  beaming  with 
serenest  joy,  and  his  eyes  smiling  benig- 
nantly  upon  everybody  and  everything 
around,  as  he  skipped  along  with  wondrous 
gesticulations,  delivering  to  himself — in 
polyglot,  of  course — a  muttered  medley 
of  congratulations  and  exclamations  be- 
tokening wonder  and  delight. 

Nor,  methinks,  need  I  make  a  vain 
attempt  here  to  describe  what  must  baffle 
description  i—x^drian's  inexpressibly  grate- 
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fill  gladness  when  he  heard  from  Louise's 
own  father's  own  lips  that  the  dream 
which  he  had  never  dared  to  dream,  even 
in  his  wildest  dreams,  was  to  become  a 
substantial  reality  to  him  ; — Louise's  feel- 
ings of  seraphic  bliss  ; — ^how  the  contem- 
plation of  Adrian's  imminent  temporary 
absence  served  sweetly  to  blend  parting's 
sweetest  sorrow  with  possession's  sweetest 
joy  ; — how  the  father,  happy  in  witnessing 
his  child's  happiness,  threw  off,  for  this  one 
night,  at  least,  the  heavy  burthen  of  his 
cares  and  troubles  and  anxieties,  gather- 
ing, maybe,  from  that  short  respite  fresh 
strength  for  the  renewal  of  the  struggle, 
which  would  come  again  but  too  soon; — how 
the  good  old  cashier  pressed  Adrian  to  his 
heart,  calling  him  his  own  dear  grandson, 
hi^  lost  darling  Walter's  brother !  and  how 
the  old  man  was  comforted  thereby  in  his 
most  grievous  affliction; — and  how  Dr 
Jolibois,  specially  invited  to  attend  on  this 
most  festive  occasion,  forgot — or,  maybe, 
rememhered^  for  I  really  know  not  which  of 
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the  two  words  would  be  the  truer  and 
more  appropriate  here  to  use — that  he 
was  a  philosopher,  and,  in  the  exuberant 
extravagance  of  his  contentment,  indulged 
him,  among  other  curious  freaks,  in  strange 
gymnastic  feats  that  must  have  been  woe- 
fully trying,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  the 
travel-stiffened  limbs.  So  I  will  even  leave 
the  ''  picturing  "  of  all  tliis  to  the  indulgent 
reader's  own  imagination,  so  much  better 
able  to  do  justice  to  it,  I  am  sure,  than 
a  crabby  old  cynic  could. 

Suffice  it  then  briefly  to  state  that,  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  two 
young  people  were  made  supremely  happy. 
They  were  solemnly  affianced  to  each 
other  by  Edith  Louise's  fond  father,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr  Wilson  and  Dr  Jolibois. 
It  was  settled  that  the  betrothment  should 
be  kept  a  strict  secret  until  Adrian's  return 
from  his  mission — for  which  he  departed 
early  next  morning. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A   EEPTILE. 


Three  months  had  passed  since  Adri- 
an's departure  for  Rio  de  Janeiro — three 
fatally  eventful  months  to  the  house  of 
Ellesdee  and  Co. 

Ever  since  the  day  when  the  disastrous 
news  of  Brand's  suicide,  and  of  the  enor- 
mous defalcations  in  his  accounts  which 
had  led  to  it,  had  reached  Wilson's  hands, 
mischance  had  trodden  on  the  heel  of  mis- 
chance, blow  had  succeeded  blow,  loss  had 
followed  loss,  with  startling  rapidity  and 
desolating  reiteration. 

The  extra-demand  of  another  £100,000 
made  upon  the  bank  till  by  Sir  Richard  al- 
most immediately  after  Wilson  had  only  just 
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been  able  to  meet  the  returned  bills,  without 
undue  pressure  upon  the  ordinary  resources 
of  the  establishment;  by  paying-in  his  own 
funds,  and  the  money  raised  upon  the  rail- 
way stock,  &c.,  of  the  Clankeys,  would  in 
itself  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  cripple 
the  bank,  and  compromise  its  safety,  even 
had  it  not  been  succeeded  by  other  de- 
mands of  nearly  equal  magnitude,  which, 
in  the  brief  space  of  eight  weeks,  raised 
the  amount  ^^  borrowed"  from  the  till  by 
the  head  of  the  house,  from  one  million 
to  fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling. 

Moreover,  the  times  were  ticklish,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  day  most  critical ; 
the  bank  had  suffered  serious  losses  of  late 
in  its  own  proper  department  and  legitimate 
line  of  business,  and  its  available  resources 
had  thus  become  gradually  reduced  to  the 
lowest  ebb. 

But  worse  than  all : — about  two  months 
after  Adrian's  departure.  Sir  AYilliam 
Davenant  suddenly  took  it  into  his  head 
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to  give  notice  to  his  cousin  that  he  had 
decided  to  dissolve  the  partnership  exist- 
ing between  them,  and  that,  wishing  to 
employ  his  capital  in  the  purchase  of 
landed  property  then  offered  to  him  on 
most  favourable  terms,  he  must  claim  re- 
payment of  the  capital  invested  by  him  in 
the  bank,  to  the  amount  of  one  half  mil- 
lion pounds  sterling,  at  the  end  of  three 
months  from  the  day  of  notice,  in  con- 
formity with  the  right  he  had  reserved  to 
liimself,  by  a  special  clause  in  the  deed 
of  partnership  renewed  after  his  father's 
death. 

Sir  Eichard,  who  was  thunderstruck 
by  this  sudden,  most  unexpected,  and 
most  untoward  demand,  endeavoured  to 
reason  with  his  cousin,  and  to  induce  him 
to-  alter  his  resolution,  or,  at  least,  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  the  repayment  of  the 
capital ;  but  in  vain  :  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant  obstinately  persisted  in  his  demand. 

What  could  possibly  induce  the  man 
to  take  this  step  just  at  this  most  untoward 
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juncture,  Sir  Ricliard  had  not  the  remotest 
notion  or  conception. 

No  one  dreamt  as  yet  of  doubting  the 
solidity  and  stability  of  London's  oldest 
and  wealthiest  banking  house.  Not  a 
breath  of  suspicion  had  been  breathed 
upon  the  fair  fame  of  that  time-honoured 
institution.  With  the  exception  of  the 
chief  of  the  house  and  the  head  cashier, 
no  one  in  the  establishment  was  aware  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  its  actual 
position.  Was  it,  then,  that  the  wretched 
'-  rat,"  who,  with  his  ancestral  rat  before 
him,  had  so  long  battened  upon  the 
bank's  prosperity,  foreboded  now,  with 
a  rat's  instinct,  the  imminent  foundering 
of  the  ship  ? 

This  was  the  only  conclusion  Sir  Rich- 
ard could  come  to  in  the  end. 

But  the  fact  was  not  so. 

We  have  seen  that  Sir  Richard  Elles- 
dee,  so  far  from  complying  with  Sir 
William  Davenant's  request  to  dismiss  Mr 
Dormer  from  the  bank,  had  treated  that 
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young  man  with  special  kindness,  admit- 
ting him  actually  to  his  own  family  circle, 
and  presenting  him  to  his  daughter  as  a 
kind  of  half-cousin. 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  to  make, — but 
there  is  unfortunately  but  too  much  founda- 
tion for  the  old  French  saying,  "  On  n^est 
jamais  puni  que  de  ses  hienfaitsy  It  would 
appear  Francis  Dormer  was  destined  to 
add  one  more  to  the  many  known  illustra- 
tions of  its  truth. 

When  the  banker,  after  his  daughter's 
return  from  Italy,  presented  his  protegee  to 
her  as  a  kind  of  half-cousin,  Louise  re- 
ceived the  young  man  with  her  natural 
sweetness,  though  she  could  hardly  defend 
herself  from  an  intuitive  shrinking  sensa- 
tion on  his  first  introduction  to  her.  The 
acute  intuitive  apprehension  of  her  highly 
sensitive  nature  revealed  to  her  the  reptile 
in  the  man ;  but  the  noble  girl  would  not 
permit  herself  to  be  guided  or  influenced 
by  this  first  unfavourable  impression,  and 
she  actually  endeavoured  to  atone  to  him 
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for  tlie  wrong  she  might  involuntarily 
have  done  him  in  her  mind,  by  extending 
to  him,  with  the  greater  warmth,  the 
charm  of  her  kindest  and  most  winning 
manners. 

Mr  Francis  Dormer,  as  we  know  al- 
ready, was  in  face  and  figure  rather  hand- 
some than  otherwise, — and  he  Jcneiu  it,  and 
was  not  a  little  vain  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance. 

He  mistook  the  source  and  natm-e  of 
the  kindness  shown  him  by  Miss  EUesdee, 
and  actually  fancied  that  he  had  made  a 
tender  impression  on  her  heart ! 

In  his  egregious  conceit,  he  made  a 
formal  declaration  of  love  to  his  patron's 
daughter,  tvithin  two  months  after  his  first 
presentation  to  her  ! 

He  coarsely  presumed  to  woo  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Ellesdee  and  of 
Edith  Fitzgerald,  the  descendant  of  the 
Aragons  and  the  Plantagenets,  as  he  would 
have  wooed  a  washerwoman's  wench ! 
giving  her  to  understand,  in  his  wretched 
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fatuity,  with  revolting  plainness,  that  he 
was  aware  how  much  she  was  in  love  with 
him !  and  that  he  was,  in  fact,  venturing 
to  come  forward  thus  with  his  declaration, 
impelled  by  the  noble  generosity  of  a 
chivalrous  mind,  to  save  her  the  embarrass- 
ment of  having  to  confess  her  ^^  liking" 
for  him !  I 

There  is  no  need,  surely,  to  describe  the 
effect  this  ^^declaration"  produced  upon 
Miss  Ellesdee. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that,  within  ten 
minutes  after  having  made  it,  the  wretched 
would-be  wooer  was  grovelling  in  the  dust, 
at  the  indignant  girl's  feet,  humbly  entreat- 
ing her  forgiveness,  and  abjectly  begging 
and  praying  of  her  to  generously  forbear 
revealing  his  egregious  folly  to  her  father, 
and  not  ruin  an  ^^  unhappy  "  young  man's 
prospects  in  life ! 

The  noble  girl,  turning  away,  with 
undisguised  aversion,  from  the  crawling^ 
thing  at  her  feet,  contemptuously  granted 
his   supplication — a  most  grievous   error; 

VOL.  III.  14 
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for,  the  fool  thus  beaten  and  cowed,  the 
hiave  set  about  devising  in  his  artful  busy 
brain  schemes  of  bitter  vengeance. 

Master  Dormer  was  naturally  sharp 
and  shrewd ;  the  organ  of  inquisitiveness 
was  largely  developed  in  him,  and  he  was 
gifted  with  an  uncommon  power  of  com- 
bination. 

He  had  occasionally  detected,  of  late, 
clouds  of  care  on  the  banker's  brow,  and  a 
suspicion  had  arisen  in  his  mind  that  all 
might  not  be  as  it  should  be. 

Keenly  alive  to  what  he  considered  his 
personal  interests,  thoroughly  unscrupulous 
and  unprincipled,  unrestrained  by  the  least 
spark  of  a  grateful  feeling  in  his  composi- 
tion, and  incited  now  by  bitterest  hatred 
and  revenge,  he  resolved  to  find  out  all 
about  it,  if  possible,  and,  should  circum- 
stance favour  him,  to  turn  any  discovery 
he  might  make  to  profitable  account,  in 
the  way  that  should  seem  most  promising 
for  his  own  interest. 

He  set  himself,  accordingly,  to  watch 
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his  kind  and  to  him  most  indulgent 
patron's  every  act  and  movement,  with 
the  ferocious  patience  and  the  lynx-eyed 
sharpness  of  a  French  police  spy ;  but,  of 
course,  with  all  the  caution,  also,  which 
his  deep  dissimulation  and  artful  hypo- 
crisy could  suggest  to  guard  him  against 
detection. 

The  cashier,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  his  suspicions,  which  young  Dormer's 
repeated  intrusion  into  the  banker's  private 
room,  in  Sir  Richard's  absence,  could  only 
tend  to  strengthen  and  confirm. 

We  have  seen,  also,  how  the  cashier 
had  actually  endeavoured  to  warn  Sir 
Richard ;  but  the  banker,  unfortunately, 
would  not  be  convinced  by  the  reasons 
advanced  to  justify  Mr  Wilson's  distrust  of 
the  clerk. 

On  the  day  of  Adrian's  departure,  Mr 
Wilson  went  down  to  Southampton  with 
the  young  agent  going  out  on  his  confiden- 
tial mission  to  Rio,  that  he  might  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  few   hours  rail  to  extend 
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and  amplify  the  instructions  he  liad  given 
him  the  day  before. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day,  Sir  Rich- 
ard, who  had  been  in  his  private  room 
from  an  early  hour  in  tlie  morning,  had 
occasion,  suddenly,  to  go  over  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  to  see  the  governor  of  that 
establishment. 

In  his  hurry  he  left  the  key  in  one  of 
his  private  drawers — the  very  one,  in  fact, 
which  held  the  letters  brought  yesterday 
by  the  Brazilian  mail,  and  some  other 
documents  connected  with  his  most  private 
speculations. 

It  so  happened  that  Mr  Marshall  was 
gone  out  at  the  time  for  his  luncheon,  so 
that  there  was  no  one  in  the  inner  office 
leading  into  Sir  Richard's  sanctimi. 

The  banker  had  barely  left  the  house, 
then,  on  his  errand,  when  Master  Dormer, 
like  the  thief  he  was,  crept  into  his  private 
room,  and,  espying  the  key  left  in  the 
drawer,  promptly  availed   himself  of  the 
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opportunity  thrown  in  his  way  to  pry  into 
some  of  his  patron's  secrets. 

A  few  hasty  glances  cast  with  his  sharp 
eyes  over  the  letters  and  documents,  suf- 
ficed to  afford  the  shrewd  villain,  with  his 
rare  power  of  combination,  a  pretty  clear 
insight  into  the  true  state  of  affairs — in  so 
far,  at  least,  as  regarded  Sir  Richard's 
Brazilian  affairs  and  one  of  the  banker's 
heaviest  and  most  unlucky  mining  specu- 
lations. 

This  was  enough  for  him,  for  the  time. 
He  rapidly  replaced  the  letters  and  other 
papers  in  the  drawer,  and  swiftly  glided 
out  of  the  private  room  into  the  inner 
office, — the  devil  standing  his  friend  on 
the  occasion,  as  the  old  saying  goeth :  for 
one  minute  after  Sir  Eichard  returned. 
Had  he  come  back  but  two  minutes  sooner, 
he  would  have  detected  his  interesting 
protegee  in  the  very  act  of  prying  into  his 
most  private  affairs. 

As  it  was,  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion 
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crossed  his  mind,  though  he  blamed  him- 
self severely  for  his  carelessness,  when  he 
found  that  he  had  left  the  key  in  one  of 
the  drawers. 

Having  thus  surprised  part  of  the 
secret  he  had  sus^DCcted,  the  young  scoun- 
drel set  to  devising  how  to  turn  his  dis- 
covery to  profitable  account. 

He  found  this  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 

However,  after  going  on  for  weeks  and 
weeks  devising  plan  upon  plan,  and  plan- 
ning project  upon  project,  and  rejecting 
them  all  one  after  another,  either  as  un- 
feasible or  as  not  sufficiently  promising, 
he  hit  at  last  upon  the  notable  scheme  of 

selling   his    discovery    to Sir    William 

Davenant ! 

After  a  somewhat  difficult  negotiation, 
carried  on  between  the  ^^  Par  nohile  fra- 
trum^''  with  consummate  skill  on  botli 
sides,  and  a  thoroughly  just  mutual  appre- 
ciation of  the  character  of  the  other  "  ylr- 
cadian^''  matters  were  arranged  at  last  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 
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Sir  William  consented  to  pay  £2000 
for  the  information, — £1000  down  on  the 
nail,  the  balance  at  the  end  of  three 
months, — on  condition  of  the  matter  being- 
kept  a  profound  secret  till  the  dissolution  of 
the  partnership  should  be  completed,  and 
the  capital  invested  by  him  in  Ellesdee  and 
Co.'s  Bank  recovered ; — for,  of  course,  he 
felt  that  the  least  rumour  of  Sir  Richard's 
being  involved  in  unlucky  private  specula- 
tions must  seriously  affect  the  credit,  and 
might  even  endanger  the  safety,  of  the 
establishment. 

It  was  thus,  then,  that  it  had  come  to 
pass  that  Sir  Richard  Ellesdee,  in  the 
midst  of  his  other  overwhelming  difficul- 
ties, was  called  upon  to  provide,  within 
two  brief  months  from  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  this  chapter,  the  enormous  sum 
of  half-a-million  pounds  sterling,  to  be 
handed  over  in  cash  to  the  seceding  part- 
ner on  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the 
partnership ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A    HEBREW    OF   HEBREWS. 

Three  months  had  passed,  then,  smce 
Adrian's  departure  for  Eio  de  Janeiro, — 
three  fatal  months  marked  by  a  succession 
of  heavy  blows  that  had  continued  to  fall 
upon  the  great  house  of  Ellesdee  and  Co., 
threatening,  in  the  end,  to  shake  even  the 
firm  foundation  of  that  solid  fabric. 

Not  that  the  bank  had  no  longer  suffi- 
cient means  to  discharge,  if  need  be,  to 
the  fullest  extent,  all  its  engagements  and 
liabilities  ; — far  from  it :  Ellesdee  and  Co. 
could  still  pay  forty  shillings  in  the  pound. 
But,  unfortunately,  most  of  Sir  Richard's 
means  were,  like  Antonio's,  *'^  but  in  suppo- 
sition;"   he   had    too    many    '^argosies'' 
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afloat ;  and  to  a  banker  the  possession 
even  of  millions  worth  of  property  may 
actually  turn  out  to  be  useless,  if  such  pro- 
perty may  not  be  made  immediately  avail- 
able, at  a  given  time,  in  some  shape,  to 
supply  the  indispensable  hard  cash  to 
meet  the  daily  drafts  presented  at  the 
counter. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  September. 

Sir  Richard  sat  in  his  private  room,  in 
deep  and  anxious  consultation  with  the 
head  cashier. 

Another  heavy  blow  had  just  fallen  on 
the  house.  Some  £50,000  of  bills,  discount- 
ed in  connection  with  the  Calcutta  branch, 
had  been  returned — dishonoured ;  they 
would  be  presented  in  the  course  of  the 
day — and  there  was  not  sufficient  cash  in 
th6  till  to  meet  both  them  and  the  pre- 
sumable ordinary  daily  demand  together ! 
In  fact.  Sir  Richard  had  found  it  extremely 
difficult,  for  the  last  month  already,  to  pro- 
vide the  money  to  keep  the  establishment 
afloat.     And  just  now,  at  the  very  time 
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when  tliere  was  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  worst  of  the  crisis  was  past,  and  that, 
if  the  house  could  only  manage  to  tide 
over  another  month,  it  might  emerge  in 
safety  and  with  undiminished  credit  from 
its  critical  position,  there  came  this  sudden 
and  unforeseen  additional  heavy  demand 
upon  its  hampered  resources,  upsetting  all 
Sir  Richard's  calculations ! 

"  We  must  have  £30,000,  and  we  must 
get  them  somehow  and  somewhere^  to  tide 
over  the  day,  Sir  Richard,"  said  the 
cashier.  ^^  If  we  can  only  manage  this  we 
shall  do  pretty  well  after,  I  think." 

''  But  where  on  earth  are  we  to  get  the 
£30,000,  my  dear  Mr  Wilsou,  without  re- 
sorting to  means  from  which  I  shrink,  and 
which  might  deal  the  first  blow  to  our 
credit,  as  yet  intact  and  unassailed,"  re- 
plied Sir  Richard,  gloomily.  ^^  I  am  afraid 
we  have  exhausted  every  availahlc  resource. 
Who  could  possibly  have  foreseen  these 
Calcutta  failures  ?  " 

^'  Ah,  Sir  Richard,  what  a  lamentable 
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mistake  it  was,  on  the  part  of  my  revered 
friend,  your  noble  father,  to  tie  up  his  col- 
lection, his  plate,  and  his  real  property; 
what  a  rich  stream  of  gold  might  have 
been  drawn,  in  this  fearful  crisis,  to  our 
cellars  from  these  sources,  now  unavail- 
able to  us  in  our  utmost  need  ! " 

^'  True,"  said  Sir  Richard,  half  dream- 
ily, ^^  it  seems  a  pity  now  that  it  should  be 
so.  Yet,  after  all,  I  think  it  matters  not  so 
much  as  may  appear  at  the  first  blush.  It 
is  always  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  banker 
to  raise  moneij.  He  should  never  be  known 
to  have  the  slightest  experience  of  loans ^ 
except  as  a  lender.  I  truly  believe  it  is  the 
prestige  of  that  ^^  untouchable  property"  of 
ours  alone  that  has  enabled  us  hitherto  to 
bear  up,  with  our  reputation  and  credit 
intact.  I  remember  reading  of  a  wealthy 
Bremen  merchant,  who  had  the  floor  of 
his  dining  hall  inlaid  with  silver  crown 
pieces.  He  died,  and  his  son  squandered 
the  wealth  left  him  by  his  thrifty  father. 
Yet  so  long  as  that  silver  floor  remained 
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untouched,  the  spendthrift  kept  up  his 
credit.  But  when,  in  the  end,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  '  crowns,'  it  was  no  use  for 
him  to  argue  that  loood  was  a  much  more 
appropriate  and  comfortable  material  for 
a  floor  than  silver.  His  creditors  pounced 
upon  him  at  once,  from  all  sides — and  three 
days  after  he  was  a  ruined  man  !  But, 
where  to  get  £30,000  ? — where  to  get 
£30,000?  To  send  in  ^  paper'  to  Gur- 
ney's  is  a  last  resource,  from  which  I 
shrink  with  horror.  I  do  not  think  our 
house  can  afford  it." 

^'  Yet,"  said  Wilson,  '•'-  except  an  ajipli- 
cation  to  the  committee  for  aid,  I  hardlv 
see  any  other  way,  with  the  fire  thus 
actually  on  our  nails — " 

^^  No !  no!"  broke  in  Sir  Richard, 
hastily,  ^^  no  !  Anything  rather  than  that ! 
Wliy,  man,  that  would  be  tantamount  to 
ruin !  Nay,  I'd  a  hundred  times  rather 
hawk  our  signature  about  in  the  market 
than  apply  to  the  committee.  No,  if  ijou 
can  devise  no  other  way,  I  must  send  in  to 
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discount  at  Gurney's,  however  so  much  it 
goeth  against — " 

Here  Mr  Marshall  walked  into  the 
room,  to  tell  Sir  Richard  that  a  Mr  Moses 
Halevy  requested  the  favour  of  an  immedi- 
ate private  interview. 

^^  Moses  Halevy  ?  "  said  Sir  Richard, 
impatiently,  and  evidently  displeased  with 
the  interruption,  ^^  I  do  not  know  the  name 
— I  am  not  at  liberty  now  to  see  anybody. 
Let  him  tell  you  his  business — /  cannot  be 
troubled  with  Mr  Moses  Halevy' s  affairs." 

Mr  Marshall  left  the  room  with  this 
ungracious  reply,  but  he  returned  an  in- 
stant after  with  Mr  Halev}^'s  reiterated, 
most  urgent,  request  that  Sir  Richard  would 
kindly  please  to  grant  him  a  private  inter- 
view, even  though  it  were  only  for  ^^^jq 
minutes. 

"  What  a  vengeance  can  the  man  want 
with  me  ?  "  cried  the  banker,  half-angrily. 
Then,  as  it  occurred  to  him  that  Mr  Halevy 
might  be  a  struggling  merchant  or  trades- 
man, perhaps,  in  urgent  need  of  temporary 
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assistance  to  enable  him  to  cany  on  his 
commerce  or  business,  he  added  more 
gently,  ^^  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  see  him. 
Mr  Wilson,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to 
look  meanwhile  to  what  we  were  talking 
about  just  now,  and  report  to  me,  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  conclusion  you 
may  arrive  at  ?  Let  Mr  Halevy  enter,  Mr 
Marshall." 

The  cashier  withdrew  accordingly  ; 
along  with  Mr  Marshall,  who  immediately 
after  ushered  in  ^'  Mr  Moses  Halevy." 

The  visitor  was  a  tall,  handsome,  dark- 
featm^ed  and  dark-haired  man  of  about 
forty  or  forty -five,  with  a  decidedly  orient- 
al cast  of  countenance,  of  the  true  Chaldean 
Hebrew  type — one  of  the  highest  and  most 
distinguished  among  the  types  of  the  Cau- 
casian race. 

Here  I  must  claim  the  kind  reader's 
indulgence  for  a  brief  digression. 

There  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  notion 
entertained,  almost  universally,  about  Jews 
and  the  Jeiv  type,   which   might  mislead 
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most  readers  into  receiving  with  a  pitiful 
smile  of  derision  the  claim  apparently  put 
forward  here  in  favour  of  the  Chaldean 
Hebrews  ranking  among  the  highest 
and  most  distinguished  types  of  the  Cau- 
casian race. 

The  true  Biblical  student,  who  reads 
the  Jewish  records  in  Genesis,  &c.,  with 
proper  discernment,  and  with  due  allow- 
ance for  their  extreme  looseness  in  most 
parts,  cannot  fail  to  know  that  the  propor- 
tion of  true  Chaldean  Hehretvs  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  small  indeed  among  the  some 
ten  millions  of  Jews  that  are  generally 
reckoned  to  exist  in  the  present  day. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ''  token 
of  the  renewed  covenant  "  was  ''  applied  " 
by  Abram  to  all  ^'  born  in  his  house  and 
bought  with  his  money" —  Canaanites, 
chiefly,  and  Perizzites,  belonging  to  nations 
accordingly  of  a  much  lower  type  than 
that  of  the  great  warrior  prince,  who  had 
come  into  Canaan  from  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees.      Why,  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
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lie  led  on  to  battle  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  trained  servants,  born  in  his  own 
house,  when  he  went  to  rescue  his  brother 
Lot  out  of  the  hands  of  the  four  kings. 

We  also  are  told  that  Isaac  had  ^'  great 
store  of  servants,"  ay,  sufficient  of  them  to 
make  the  Philistines  envy  him. 

And  Jacob  and  his  sons,  clearly,  must 
have  had  still  a  greater  number  of  re- 
tainers who  followed  them  into  Egypt. 
For  are  we  not  distinctly  told  again  that 
every  man  and  his  household  came  with 
Jacob  ;  only  that  these  households  were  not 
numbered.  Had  they  been  duly  num- 
bered, we  should  know  that  some  twenty 
thousand  people,  at  least,  came  into  Egypt 
with  the  Hebrew  Clialdean  chief  Jacob  ; 
and  arithmeticians  would  no  longer  stand 
aghast  at  the  statement  of  some  six  hundred 
thousand  men  beins;  numbered  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  '' from  twenty  years  old 
and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth 
to  war,"  some  thirteen  months  after  they 
were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  !    for, 
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it  must  be  candidly  admitted,  with  the 
seventy  souls  that  '-'-  came  out  of  the  loins  of 
Jacob,"  with  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  to 
boot,  the  ^^  six  hundred  thousand  warriors  " 
would  be  a  hard  nut  to  crack  indeed  for 
him  who  knoweth  that  two  and  two  will 
never  make  more  than/ox^r.  But  with  the 
households  of  the  father  and  the  twelve  sons 
taken  duly  into  account,  it  becomes  at  once 
a  matter  of  plainest  sailing. 

Now  the  ^^  lower- type  "  Jew  of  the  pre- 
sent day — no  matter  whether  he  present 
himself  as  the  humblest  ^^  Old  Clo,"  or  as 
the  most  magnificent  of  money  magnates, 
or  as  the  ardent  aspirant  to  magisterial 
or  ministerial  honours,  decidedly  is  not  pre- 
possessing, as  a  rule,  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance. He  remain  eth  to  the  present  day 
the  undoubted  descendant  of  the  children, 
of  Canaan.  Whereas  the  true  pure  de- 
scendant of  the  proud  Hebrew  Chaldean 
princes,  the  fierce  warriors  of  Palestine, 
bears  upon  and  about  him,  to  the  present 
day,  no  matter  what  his  social  position  may 
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hajDpen  to  be,  the  unmistakeable  stamp  of 
his  exalted  origin.  It  was  thus  with  Moses 
Halevy :  he  was  a  true  Chaldean  Hebrew. 

On  entering  he  saluted  the  banker, 
with  dignified  politeness,  with  a  grand 
oriental  bow  and  graceful  bend. 

Having  taken  the  seat  which  the  banker 
offered  him,  '^  Sir  Richard,"  he  said,  com- 
ing at  once  to  the  point,  without  the  least 
attempt  at  preface  or  preamble,  ^^  I  would 
wish  to  bank  with  you.  Lubbock's,  where 
I  have  kept  my  account  till  this  morning, 
will  give  you  every  desirable  information 
about  me,  I  am  quite  sure.  Will  you  do 
me  the  honour  to  admit  me  among  the 
clients  of  your  distinguished  establishment 
— with  ten  thousand  pounds  on  drawing, 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds  on  deposit 
account  ?  " 

^^  Thirty  thousand  pounds  on  deposit 
account ! ''  repeated  Sir  Hichard  half-me- 
chanically,  struck  with  the  curious  coinci- 
dence of  the  figiu^e,  '^  thirty  thousand 
pounds ! " 
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Why,  liere  was  offered  to  him  for  his 
free  acceptance  the  very  sum  he  required 
to  tide  over  the  evil  day !  Why  not  at 
once  close  with  the  offer  then  ?  He  knew 
that  he  was  still  solvent  twice  over  ;  and 
there  was,  accordingly,  no  danger  or  risk 
run  by  the  intending  depositor. 

True,  there  ivas  no  danger  apparently. 
But  the  banker  had  seen  so  many  millions 
melt  away  in  his  unlucky  hands  in  the 
course  of  the  last  seven  years,  that  he  had 
in  the  end  come  to  look  upon  the  last  and 
worst  misfortune  that  can  befall  a  man  in  his 
position,  as  within  the  limits  of  ^'possible 
contingencies."  And  the  honest  principle 
of  the  man  woidd  not  permit  him  to  calmly 
contemplate  even  the  remote  chance  of  a 
more  or  less  serious  loss  to  one  who  came 
thus  confidingly,  at  this  perilous  juncture, 
to  place  his  fortune  in  the  bank's  safe 
keeping. 

So,  though  the  temptation  here  came  to 
Sir  Richard  truly  in  most  alluring  guise, 
he,  after  a  short,   sharp  struggle,  with  a 
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mighty  effort  decided  to  resist  it,  and  to 
refuse  the  offer  made. 

Therefore,  after  a  brief  pause,  he  re- 
plied, with  a  slightly  hesitating  manner,  ^^  I 
am  flattered,  Mr  Halevy,  by  your  confi- 
dence,— and  I  should  be  j)roud  to  number 
you  among  our  customers, — ^but — but  that 
we  have  lately  come  to  the  resolution  to 
contract  rather  than  extend  our  business 
relations.  I  must  accordingly,  however 
so  regretfully,  decline  your  kind  offer.  You 
will  excuse  me,  but  my  time  is  so  thorough- 
ly taken  up  just  now — " 

With  these  words,  the  banker  rose  from 
his  chair,  with  an  unmistakeable  gesture  of 
dismissal. 

The  visitor,  however,  clearly  was  not 
disposed  to  take  this  ''  pretty  strong "  hint: 
he  remained  seated,  and  placing  his  hand 
on  Sir  Richard's  arm,  and  with  his  fine 
dark  eyes  fixed  earnestly  on  the  banker's 
face,  he  said, 

"  One  instant,  Sir  Richard,  if  you  please. 
Before  you  finally  decide   upon  denying 
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me  the  honour  I  crave  at  your  hands,  per- 
mit me  to  claim  your  indulgent  attention 
for  a  few  more  moments.  Even  at  the  risk 
of  appearing  importunate  perhaps  and  in- 
trusive, I  must  ask  you  to  allow  me  to 
explain  to  you,  briefly,  the  motive  of  my 
present  application  to  you.'' 

The  banker  sat  down  again,  with  a 
gesture  of  acquiescence,  half-impatient, 
half-resigned,  when  his  visitor  proceeded 
as  follows  : 

^^  I  had  banked  for  many  years  at 
Lubbock's.  Having  retired  from  business 
about  a  month  ago,  I  had  succeeded  yes- 
terday in  realizing  the  whole  of  my  fands 
and  assets,  and  I  called  this  morning  at  my 
banker's,  to  pay  in  the  amount  of  some 
thirty- two  thousand  pounds,  in  addition  to 
about  eight  thousand  already  previously 
deposited  there.  I  was  shown  into  the 
private  room.  Here  I  accidentally  over- 
heard some  remarks  made  by  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  firm — remarks  which  I  trust 
you  will  pardon  me  for  repeating  to  you. 
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Sir  Richard.  It  was  said  that  your  house 
had  suffered  rather  heavily  of  late  from 
failures,  and  that  bills  for  fifty  thousand 
pounds  had  just  come  back  from  India,  dis- 
honoured, and  returned  on  your  hands  ; — 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  was  in  the  re- 
marks I  overheard — which,  however,  I  beg 
to  assure  you.  Sir  Richard,  were  full  of  re- 
gret and  sympathy  for  you — a  doubt  im- 
plied whether  you  might  not  be  mconveni- 
cncedj  in  some  measm^e  at  least,  by  the 
somewhat  frequent  and  rapid  succession  of 
untoward  circumstances  which — " 

'^  So,"  Sir  Richard  broke  in  here,  im- 
petuously, his  face  flushed  with  sudden 
angry  passion — "  So  they  dare  speculate, 
then,  at  Lubbock's,  with  insolent  imper- 
tinence, and  within  hearing  of  the  public, 
too,  upon  the  presumed  embarrassment  of 
our  house,  from  the  unexpected  return  of  a 
paltry  fifty  thousand  on  our  hands!  An 
excellent  way,  forsooth,  to  sympathize  with 
the  mishaps  to  a  rival  house;  only,  me- 
thinks,  rather  calculated  to  bring  about  the 
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very  emharrassment  which  it  is  professed  to 
deplore  !  I  should  never  have  thought  it 
possible  that  a  respectable  firirij  like  theirs, 
could  ever  be  guilty  of  so  gross  a  piece — " 

^^  I  entreat  you,  Sir  Richard,  not  to 
misunderstand  me,"  interrupted  the  visit- 
or. ^^I  assure  you  again  it  was  quite  an 
accident  that  I  overheard  these  remarks, — 
the  speaker  was  not  even  aware  of  my 
presence  in  the  room,  from  which  I,  indeed, 
withdrew  as  unperceived  as  I  had  entered 
it.  And,  instead  of  paying  in,  as  I  had 
intended,  my  thirty-two  thousand  pounds, 
I  drew  a  check  for  the  balance  of  my 
account,  and  hastened  hither  to  place  the 
whole  at  your  disposal.  Sir  Richard." 

The  angry  passion  passed  av/ay  from 
Sir  Richard,  as  he  sat  listening  to  these 
words.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  warmly 
grasping  his  visitor's  hand,  said  with  earn- 
est emphasis, 

''  I  thank  you,  Mr  Halevy,  I  thank  you 
from  my  heart,  for  this  most  marked  proof 
of  your   noble    confidence  in   our   house, 
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which,  indeed,  is  the  more  gratifying  to 
me,  as,  up  to  tliis  day,  we  have  been 
strangers  to  each  other,  in  so  far  as  I 
know,  at  least.  Yet,"  he  continued,  after 
a  pause,  '^  I  must  again  decline  your  offer, 
not  from  any  possible  objection,  believe 
me,  to  enter  into  business  relations  with 
you,  which  I  know  could  only  honour 
me ;  but  for  reasons  of  a  very  different 
nature,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  ex- 
cuse me — ," 

^'  But  suppose,  Sir  Richard,"  inter- 
rupted Mr  Halevy,  sinking  his  voice  to 
a  low,  but  intense  whisper,  ''  suppose  I 
partly  divine  the  reasons  which  decide 
you  to  decline  receiving  the  deposit  I 
would  place  at  your  disposal ;  and  " — see- 
ing the  banker  ominously  knit  his  brows, 
''  I  pray  you.  Sir  Richard,  pardon  me  for 
any  seeming  indelicacy  in  this  proceeding 
of  mine,  in  further  urging  this  matter  with 
you, — suppose  I  believe  that  the  sum  which 
I  crave  your  permission  to  pay  into  your 
bank,  though  trifling  in  itself,  no  doubt — 
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may  prove — not  altogether — without  some 
use  to  you.  For  I  have  been  long  enough 
in  business  to  know  full  well  that  thirty 
thousand  pounds  in  hand  may  occasionally 
be  worth  to  a  banker  more  than  half-a- 
million  in  distant  expectancy." 

'^  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  must  permit 
me  to  ask  you  how  comes  it  that  you,  a 
perfect  stranger  to  me,  take  this  apparently 
so  warm  interest  in  my  affairs  ?  There 
must  be  a  motive  for  this,  and  I  think  you 
will  admit  that  I  have  a  right,  at  least,  to 
know  this  motive." 

^'  True,  Sir  Richard,"  replied  the  visit- 
or, calmly,  ^^  true,  I  have  a  motive,  ay,  and 
a  most  powerful  motive,  indeed,  in  my  pre- 
sent course  of  action,  which,  I  admit,  must 
appear  somewhat  unaccountable  to  you, 
and  I  think  with  you  that  you  have  the 
fullest  right  to  know  this  motive.  Grant 
me  then  your  indulgent  attention  a  few 
minutes,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  explain 
all  that  may  appear  strange  in  my  actual 
proceedings." 
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Sir  Eichard,  with  a  sign  of  assent,  sat 
down  again  to  listen. 

^^  It  was,"  Mr  Halevy  began,  *^  about 
twenty-six  years  ago,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1826. 

^^  I  was  then  a  youth  of  eighteen.  I 
had  lost  father  and  mother  early  in  life. 
My  father,  Reuben  ben  Halevy,  a  descend- 
ant direct  from  the  younger  brother  of  the 
great  Jehudah  ben  Halevy,  the  sweetest 
poet  in  Israel's  sacred  tongue,  the  hallowed 
author  of  the  famous  poem  '  Lecho  Daudi 
Likras  Kalle.'  But  I  must  crave  your 
pardon,  Sir  Richard,  I  forget — Well,  my 
father  was  a  poet  and  a  dreamer.  Need  I 
say  he  died  penniless  ? 

''  On  his  death-bed  he  bequeathed  me 
to  a  distant  relative  of  his — a  cousin  some 
twenty  degrees  removed — a  poor  Jew,  a 
dealer  in  curiosities  in  Houndsditch,  who 
swore  to  him  that  he  would  be  a  father  to 
me,  and  who  kept  his  oath  like  a  true 
Israelite.  Despite  his  struggling  poverty 
and  liis  own  numerous  family,  he  bestowed 
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upon  me  the  inestimable  boon  of  a  sound 
education. 

^'  At  the  age  of  sixteen  I  was  placed,  as 
junior  clerk,  in  the  great  commercial  house 
of  Spence  and  Co.,  Mincing  Lane.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  give  satisfaction  to  my 
employer,  the  head  of  the  firm,  Mr  William 
Spence — so  much  satisfaction,  indeed,  that, 
in  the  second  year  of  my  clerkship,  I  was 
placed  in  a  higher,  somewhat  responsible 
position. 

^'  Our  firm  paid  freights,  insurances, 
and  other  expenses  of  the  kind,  in  cash, 
not  in  cheques  upon  our  banker.  The  till 
from  which  these  payments  were  made  was 
intrusted  to  me. 

^^  To  this  position  I  was  advanced,  un- 
fortunately, as  it  turned  out,  over  the  head 
of  another  jur^ior  in  the  office,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  the  only  son  of  Mr  Robertson, 
the  head  clerk,  and  manager  of  the  business 
in  Mr  Spence's  absence. 

^^Mr  Robertson  could  not  forgive  me 
for  having,  however  so  involuntarily  on  my 
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part,  supplanted^  as  tie  called  it,  his  son. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  simply  was  that 
this  son  was  an  idle  and  dissolute  young 
fellow,  whom  Mr  Spenco  kept  in  the  house 
entirely  on  account  of  the  father. 

^^  Well,  the  head  clerk  bore  me  the 
bitterest  malice,  and  he  was  only  waiting 
and  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  wreak 
his  enmity  upon  me.  And,  unfortunately, 
this  opportunity  presented  itself  but  too 
soon. 

^^  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1826.  Mr  Spence  was  gone  to  Denmark, 
on  important  business,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  in  his  absence  devolved,  as 
usual,  upon  the  head  clerk. 

^^  It  happened  about  tliis  time  that  the 
man  who  was  as  a  father  to  me,  met  with 
some  most  serious  losses  in  his  business, 
and  found  himself  unable,  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  to  take  up  certain  bills  bear- 
ing his  acceptance,  to  the  amount  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  This  to 
him,  at  the  time,  meant  absolute  ruin,  to 
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his  unhappy  family — starvation.  But  with 
a  fortnight's  grace  only  given  him,  he 
might  elude  the  worst,  and  afterwards 
manage,  at  least,  to  struggle  on,  and 
recover,  perchance,  his  losses. 

*^  I  had  at  that  time  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  in  my  till.  I  knew 
that  there  would  be  no  demands  made 
upon  me  for  some  weeks  to  come  ;  and  it 
was  still  three  weeks  to  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  on  which  I  generally  rendered  my 
accounts  to  the  head  of  the  firm,  or,  in  his 
absence,  to  the  manager. 

'^  Had  Mr  Spence  been  in  town,  I 
should  unhesitatingly  have  asked  him  for 
the  loan  of  the  money  required — the  re- 
payment to  be  secured  on  my  salary  ;  and 
I  knew  he  would  as  unhesitatingly  have 
complied  with  my  request. 

''  When  my  poor  *  father '  told  me  that 
he  was  saved  if  he  could  only  get  the 
money  advanced  him  for  a  fortnight — 
could  I,  wlio  owed  him  all,  resist  his 
despairing   appeal   to   save   him?     Could 
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I,  wrapping  myself  comfortably  in  the 
cloak  of  my  ^  responsible  position'  and  the 
integrity  of  my  character,  coldly  refuse 
him  the  aid  which  he  hoped  at  my  hands 
— hoped,  to  do  the  poor  man  justice,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  suspicion  on  his  mind  that 
compliance  with  his  demand  might  lead 
me  to  my  ruin  ? 

''Why  need  I  dwell  upon  this?  Let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  I  took  the  money 
required  out  of  the  till  entrusted  to  me. 

''  I  knew  not  at  the  time — I  found  it 
out  afterwards — that  Mr  Robertson  had  a 
double  key  to  my  desk.  He  discovered 
my  temporary  defalcation.  On  the  third 
morning  after  I  had  horroived  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  out  of  my  till,  Mr 
Robertson  came  to  me  in  the  outer  office 
where  I  sat  alone,  to  tell  me,  with  a  smile 
of  devilish  satisfaction,  to  get  ready  to 
render  my  accounts  to  him,  upon  his 
return  from  his  luncheon,  as  he  had  to 
make    a    jomiiey    on    the    morrow,   and 
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would   like    to   leave    everything   behind 
him  in  proper  order. 

'^He  then  left  me  to  my  own  reflec- 
tions, giving  me  thus,  with  a  hellish  re- 
finement of  cruelty,  an  hour's  respite,  that 
I  might  have  time  to  realize  most  fully  my 
fearful  position.  I  felt  I  had  no  mercy  to 
expect  at  his  hands,  and  my  good  master 
was  far  away.  When  he  returned  it  would 
be  too  late'to  save  me.  Mr  Eobertson,  of 
course,  would  be  considered  to  have  acted 
in  the  matter  from  a  stern  sense  of  justice 
alone.  Had  not  Mr  Spence  been  most  kind 
to  me  ?  and  had  I  not  grossly  betrayed  his 
confidence  ?  Little  use  would  it  be  for 
me  to  plead  the  motive  of  my  seeming 
dishonesty.  So  here  I  was — barely  yet 
eighteen — and  blasted  for  life  ! 

.  ^^  Well,  Sir  Richard,  it  was  when,  utter- 
ly crushed  under  the  weight  of  my  despair- 
ing thoughts,  I  was  actually  beginning  to 
revolve  in  my  shaken  mind  the  awful  re- 
solve of  taking  back  my  life  to  Him  who 
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had  given  it,  tliat  your  brother,  young 
Mr  Ellesdee,  came  into  the  office." 

Here  Sir  Richard  gave  a  perceptible 
start,  and  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes, 
as  if  to  remove  some  intrusive  vision  from 
his  sight. 

'^  Mr  Ellesdee,"  continued  the  speaker, 
^'  called  for  information  on  some  matters 
of  business  then  actually  in  course  of  trans- 
action between  our  house  and  Ellesdee  and 
Co. — if  I  mistake  not,  a  large  advance  to 
Spence  and  Co.,  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  a  heavy  speculation  in  which  they  had 
engaged  w^ith  insufficient  funds. 

'^  Your  noble  brother,  you  know,  Sir 
Richard,  was  a  most  kindly  gentleman, 
condescending,  affable,  and  gracious  to  the 
humblest  and  meanest." 

Here  Mr  Halevy  paused,  evidently  over- 
come by  these  memories  of  the  past. 

His  listener  was  deeply  interested  now. 

''  Ay,"  the  narrator  went  on,  after  a 
few  moments'  silence,  speaking  now  in  a 
voice  slightly  tremulous   with  deep  emo- 
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tion,  "  ay,  goodly  and  pleasant  was  he  to 
look  upon,  and  the  kind  smile  had  he,  and 
the  kinder  word,  and  the  still  kinder  deed, 
for  all  and  every — Alas !  alas !  woe  is  me." 

The  proud,  stately  banker  turned  away 
his  face,  to  hide  the  tears  that  would  spring 
unbidden  to  his  eyes,  and  there  fell  from 
his  lips,  in  low  murmuring  sounds,  as  if  in- 
voluntarily, an  echoed  ''  Alas !  alas  !  woe 
is  me  1 " — and  a  half- whispered, 

*'  "Waimd  wir  doch  die  alte  "Wunde  narben  ?  " 

'^  When  your  brother  entered  the  office, 
Sir  Richard,"  continued  the  other,  ^^  a  ray 
of  sunshine  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  dark- 
ness of  my  despair,  all  thoughts  of  death 
dispelling. 

^^  ^  What  ?  in  the  dumps,  Moses  ?  '  Mr 
EUesdee  said,  in  his  cheery  voice,  and 
with  his  pleasant  smile.  ^  What  is  the 
matter  with  you,  lad  ?  Has  your  sweet- 
heart proved  fickle  and  false,  or  has  the 
family  cucumber-pickling  gone  awry  ? 
What  is  it  ?  Come,  lad,  let  me  know  all 
about  it.' 

VOL.    III.  16 
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'^  And  I  resolved  to  let  him  know  all 
about  it ;  and  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet, 
Sir  Richard,  to  his  intensest  distress,  I 
knew  and  felt  it  at  the  time ;  but  I  could 
not  help  it :  it  was  in  that  position  alone 
that  I  could  then  speak  to  him  from  the 
fulness  of  my  heart. 

^^  Need  I  tell  you  the  rest  ?  Half  an 
hour  after  my  confession  to  your  noble 
brother,  Mr  Robertson  had  a  most  grievous 
disappointment ;  he  postponed  that  journey 
which  he  was  to  have  made  on  the  morrow, 
and  the  wretch,  baffled  in  his  infamous 
scheme,  betrayed,  in  the  blindness  of  his 
rage,  the  secret  of  the  double  key  to  my 
desk. 

^^  On  the  night  of  that  day,  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  me  while  life  lasts,  in  the 
solitude  of  my  closet  I  poured  out  my  soul 
in  gratitude  to  Him  who  ruleth  all  things 
— there  I  vowed  and  sware  to  Him  and  hi/ 
Him,  the  God  of  my  fathers,  that  for  him  and 
his  who  had  rescued  me  from  worse  than 
death  that  day  I  would  freely  and  gladly 
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yield,  at  whatever  time  he  or  they  might  re- 
quire or  need  it,  life  and  limb,  substance  and 
soul,  ay  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood,  and 
to  the  deepest  feeling  of  my  heart,  and  the 
most  cherished  hope  of  my  mind. 

^'  It  was  a  few  months  after.  Sir  Eich- 
ard,  that  I  saw  your  noble  brother — for  the 
last  time.  He  had  refused  to  receive  back 
the  money  that  had  redeemed  me,  body 
and  soul.  Early  one  morning,  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  1827,  I  was  surprised 
by  Mr  Ellesdee  calling  upon  me  at  my 
own  humble  abode — to  request  me — me,  to 
do  km  a  great  favour,  to  render  him  a 
great  service  !  And,  what  think  you.  Sir 
Richard,  this  notable  service  was  that  I 
was  to  render  him  ?  Why,  to  present  a 
check  at  the  bank,  and  hand  him  the  pro- 
ceeds after !  !  Ay,  Sir  Richard,  with  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  his  mind,  he  felt  that 
conscious  gratitude  that  has  no  opportunity 
offered  it  of  showing  itself,  even  though  in 
the  humblest  way  only,  in  action  and  prac- 
tice, may  to  a  properly  constituted  mind 
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become  a  heavy  burden  to  bear  ;  and  lie 
would  afford  me  a  chance  of  doing  something 
for  him,  at  least ! 

^^Ever  since  the  day  when  your  noble 
brother  rescued  me  from  perdition,  every- 
thing has  prospered  with  me  and  thriven 
well,  and  the  Lord's  most  manifest  blessing 
has  been  on  all  my  deeds  and  undertakings. 

^^  Yet  was  there  one  cloud  in  the  bright 
sky  of  my  happiness.  My  noble  benefactor 
was  gone  for  ever,  and  I  would  never  be 
able  to  show  him,  even  in  the  humblest 
way,  that  the  good  deed  done  by  him  had 
not  fallen  on  an  ungrateful  soil. 

^' Judge,  then,  of  the  exultation  of  my 
feelings — pardon  me.  Sir  Richard,  for  say- 
ing it — when  I  found  this  morning,  or 
thought  I  had  found,  an  opportunity  offer- 
ing at  last  to  render,  perhaps,  some  slight  ser- 
vice, at  least,  to  his  brother — his  brother,  who 
must  have  been  so  unspeakably  dear  to  him. 

^^Be  generous  then.  Sir  Richard,  and 
let  me  relieve  myself  of  part,  at  least,  of 
my  overwhelming  load  of  gratitude." 
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The  banker  rose  again  from  his  chair, 
and,  his  eyes  sufiPused  with  tears  which  he 
no  longer  cared  to  hide,  and  grasping  the 
Hebrew's  hands  with  both  his,  said,  with 
noble  simpleness, 

^^  Let  it  be  then  as  yon  wish,  Mr 
Halevy.  I  frankly  and  freely  accept  your 
most  noble  oifer." 

Then  turning  to  Mr  Wilson,  who  just 
then  entered  the  room  to  report  to  the  head 
of  the  house  that  he  could  devise  no  other 
resource,  except  to  send  in  ^^  paper"  to 
Gurney's,  he  instructed  that  gentleman,  to 
his  unspeakable  relief  and  delight,  to  re- 
ceive ten  thousand  pounds  on  the  drawing, 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds  on  the  deposit 
account,  which  Mr  Moses  Halevy  was 
anxious  to  pay  in,  and  to  do  all  else  that 
was  necessary  in  the  matter. 


BOOK  YIIL  AM)  LAST. 

STEAJSTDED   AND    SAVED. 
LOST  AND  FOUND. 


WHICH   TELLETH   ITS    OWN    STOEY. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

STEERING  FOR  PORT,    WITH  ANOTHER  PILOT 
ON  BOARD. 

Again  some  forty  days  had  passed  over 
the  struggling  house — stormy  days  follow- 
ing each  other  with  saddening  sameness. 

Sir  Richard  Ellesdee  had  fondly  hoped 
that  if  he  could  but  manage  to  keep  his 
bark  afloat  for  another  month,  he  might 
then  steer  it  safely  into  port.  Unfortun- 
ately in  this,  as,  indeed,  in  all  his  calcula- 
tions for  the  last  seven  years,  the  chapter 
of  unlucky  accidents  had  not  been  taken 
sufficiently  into  account  ; — and  of  these 
there  was  now  a  daily  crop  that  had  to  be 
weeded  out. 

It  seemed  indeed  altogether  as  if  for- 
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tune,  that  had  so  long  rained  her  choicest 
and  richest  favours  upon  the  descendants 
of  the  foundling  of  Ellesdee  Manor,  was 
bitterly  bent  now  upon  destroying  her  own 
work,  and  laying  low  in  a  few  brief  years 
the  growth  of  centuries. 

Ay,  even  the  brief  gleams  of  light 
which,  at  rarer  and  rarer  intervals,  would 
transiently  relieve  the  desolating  darkness 
of  the  stormy  night,  served  only  to  deepen 
the  heavy  gloom  that  went  before,  and  the 
heavier  gloom  that  followed  after. 

Still  the  banker  struggled  on,  ay,  even 
with  greater  courage  and  cheerfulness,  and 
a  firmer  hope  of  ultimate  success  and  safety, 
than  ever  before :  he  had  found  at  last — 
what  he  had  so  long  sighed  for  in  vain — a 
confidant,  one  in  whom  he  could  trust  most 
fully  and  absolutely,  and  who  puissantly 
helped  him  now  to  bear  the  heavy  bur- 
then, whose  weight  had  threatened  to 
crush  down,  in  the  end,  his  own  unaided 
shoulders. 

It  was  the  Hebrew  to  whom  he  had 
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opened  his  heart  and  thoughts,  without 
the  least  disguise  or  reticence. 

And,  truly,  he  could  not  have  found  a 
more  willing  nor  an  abler  and  more  effi- 
cient helper  in  his  need  and  perils. 

Mr  Halevy  had  a  rare  genius  for  com- 
merce and  finance.  He  stood  aghast,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  confessed,  when  Sir 
Richard  first  fully  revealed  to  him  the 
nature,  the  extent,  the  diversity,  and  the 
magnitude  of  his  multitudinous  ventures. 

But,  with  the  rapid  and  comprehensive 
grasp  of  his  equally  subtle  and  powerful 
intellect,  he  had  soon  mastered  every  item 
of  the  truly  complicated  problem  placed 
before  him ;  and,  with  a  rare  fertility  and 
readiness  of  resources,  he  set  about,  most 
energetically,  using  efficacious  means  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  to 
provide  securely  against  the  remoter  con- 
tingencies of  the  future. 

And  his  efforts  seemed  indeed  to  be 
crowned  by  comparative  success,  at  least ; 
for,  by  the  beginning  of  November,  1852, 
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the  bank,  despite  the  desperate  run  of 
almost  incessant  and  unvarying  ill  luck 
and  heavy  losses  that  had  set  in  against  it, 
might  be  fairly  considered  to  have  weather- 
ed the  storm,  and  to  be  replaced  in  a  posi- 
tion of  relative  safety — the  only  threaten- 
ing breaker  ahead  being  the  impending 
dissolution  of  partnership  between  Sir 
Eichard  Ellesdee  and  Sir  William  Daven- 
ant,  with  the  latter's  crushing  demand  of 
HALF  A  MILLION  IN  CASH !  And  provision 
had  actually  been  made  for  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  towards  this  enormous 
sum,  which  had  to  be  paid  by  the  loth 
of  November,  when  the  three  months'  notice 
would  expire  !  As  for  the  remaining  three- 
fifths,  the  eves  of  Sir  Richard  and  of  his 
ardent  and  able  coadjutator  were  turned 
hopefully,  though  somewhat  anxiously,  it 
must  be  admitted,  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where 
young  Addy  was  working  with  a  will, 
and  with  rare  intellectual  vigour  and 
capacity  for  one  so  young,  to  effect  the 
salvage   of    a   substantial  wreck,    at   least, 
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of  tlie   banker's   immense   Brazilian   ven- 
tures. 

These  great  and  unquestionably  most 
gratifying  results  had  not  been  achieved, 
however,  without  a  sad  secession,  alas,  from 
that  ^^  stern  sense  of  right  and  honour 
quand  meme^^''  and  a  lamentable  lowering  of 
that  '^  unsiverving  integrity,  that  inflexible 
rigidness  of  principle,"  which  the  banker's 
late  father  had  so  proudly  proclaimed,  in 
his  last  will,  to  form  '^  the  most  distinguish- 
ing feature  in  his  elder  son's  character!" 

We  have  seen  how,  when  Sir  Richard 
Ellesdee  first  threw  himself  into  the  excit- 
ing whirl  of  '^  speculation,"  against  his  late 
father's  implied  solemn  prohibition,  he  was 
most  firmly  resolved  to  strictly  and  rigor- 
ously draw  and  keep  intact  the  line  be- 
tween the  legitimate  business  of  the  bank 
and  his  extra-bankial  ventures.  We  have 
further  seen  how  the  ^'  force  of  circum- 
stances "  had  compelled  inroad  after  inroad 
across  the  boundaries  traced  by  that  resolu- 
tion ;  but  we  have  lastly  seen,  too,  in  the 
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last  chapter  of  the  preceding  book,  how 
sensitively  the  banker  still  shrunk  from 
adopting  certain  questionable  modes  of 
raising  money,  and  how  he  would  even  con- 
template the  possible  contingency  of  a 
suspension  of  payment  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  a  colourable  compromise  with  honour 
and  principle. 

Now,  Mr  Halevy  was  emphatically  a 
good  man  and  an  honest  man ;  but  his 
financial  faith  was  a  little  latitudinarian, 
and  his  code  of  commercial  morality  was 
slightly  tinged  with — well,  let  us  say — 
Ilebreio  Chaldeism.  However  so  close  a  step 
might  border  on  the  narrow  line  which,  in 
mercantile  affairs,  divides  those  acts  that  are 
universally  admitted  and  acknowledged  to 
be  criminal  and  liable  to  certain  penalties, 
from  those  which,  however  so  reprehensible 
they  may  appear  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
yet  are  not  expressly  and  lawfully  forbid- 
den,— Mr  Halevy  would  venture  upon  that 
step,  without  much  compunction,  so  that  he 
deemed  it  but  expedient.     He  was,  in  this 
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respect,  a  kind  of  Jew  Jesuit,  with  whom 
the  end  would  justify^  at  least,  if  not  actu- 
ally sanctify^  even  means  of  a  most  question- 
able nature,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  And  the 
great  end  with  him  now  was  to  keep  afloat 
quand  meme  the  house  of  Ellesdee  and  Co. 

Under  the  guidance  of  this  Mentor, 
then,  our  banker  Telemachus  progressed  ra- 
pidly on  the  slippery  path  of  ^^  expediency.'^ 
So,  by  the  beginning  of  November  afore- 
said, he  could  no  longer  read  the  solemn 
injunction  of  the  Old  Ledger  with  a  calm 
and  clear  conscience ;  and  there  would 
occasionally  arise  before  his  inner  vision 
certain  accusing  passages  in  his  father's 
will,  such  as, 

—  ^^  Let  it  be  well  borne  in  mind  that 
the  funds  entrusted  to  a  hanJcer's  safekeep- 
ing by  his  customers,  are  a  sacred  deposit, 
which  must,  on  no  account,  and  for  7io  con- 
sider ation^  ever  be  touched  or  dealt  tvith  in 
any  other  save  in  the  recognized  legitimate 
way  ofhanJcingy 

—  "•  For  a  lanJiCr  to  engage  in  hazard- 
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ous  speculations  with  the  trust-monies  of  the 
bank's  customers  is,  under  all  and  any  cir- 
cumstances^ tantamount  to  a  fraud  upon  those 
who  have  confided  their  funds  to  his 
honour P 

Still,  in  all  he  had  been  led  to  do 
up  to  this  time,  he  had  not  yet  sinned 
commercially ^  nor  been  legally  guilty*  of  any 
offence  that  might  place  him  "in  the  danger 
of  the  law."  Had  he  been  compelled  then 
to  close  his  doors,  he  would,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  additional  losses  which 
the  bank  had  suffered  in  the  last  six  weeks, 
still  have  come  out  of  the  ordeal,  with  his 
reputation  as  a  prudent  hanker  ruined,  it  is 
true,  but  with  the  reputation  of  a  thorougli- 
ly  honourable  man  left  him  intact. 

But  the  time  was  drawing  near  now  for 
the  final  crisis,  which  would  decide  whether 
the  ancient  house  of  Ellesdee  and  Co.  was  to 

*  "  Not  guiltj,  legallif,  upon  my  honour !  "  was 
the  stout  old  Duke  of  Cleveland's  verdict,  pronounced 
with  truly  forensic  subtlety,  in  the  memorable  afliiir  of 
the  black  bottle — and  of  Balacl.vya  :  ce  qui  efface 
hien  des  erreurs  ! 
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stand  or  to  fall.  If  the  cash  could  be  found 
in  time  to  pay  out  the  seceding  partner, 
the  bank  was  safe,  and  the  chief,  disen- 
tangled at  last  from  all  extraneous  ties, 
miglit  freely  devote  himself  to  heal  the 
grievous  wounds  his  own  over-vaulting 
ambition  had  inflicted  upon  the  establish- 
ment, and  replace  it  once  more  in  the 
proud  position  in  which  it  had  been  left  to 
him  by  his  father.  If  not — why,  then  it 
might  be  indeed  farewell,  a  long  fare- 
well to  all  the  greatness  of  the  name  of 
Ellesdee  ! 

But  this  sad  alternative  Mr  Moses 
Halevy  was  determined  to  prevent,  coide 
que  coide; — and  Sir  Richard  was  almost  as  a 
child  now  in  the  hands  of  the  energetic 
daring  Hebrew. 

The  latter  gentleman  had  found  his 
arduous  task  of  ^^  raising  the  wind  "  con- 
siderably facilitated  for  several  weeks  past 
now,  by  a  most  extraordinary  and  quite 
unexpected  slice  of  good  luck  that  had 
fallen  to  him,  in  the  shape  of  an  agency  to 

VOL.    III.  17 
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place  the  funds,  seemingly  unbounded,  of  a 
^^  real  Nabob,"  a  Dutchman,  recently  im- 
ported into  the  London  money  market 
from  somewhere  in  the  East — whereby  our 
Hebrew  friend's  hopes  were  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  that  he  would  someliovj  find 
the  cash  required  by  the  15th  November, 
to  enable  Sir  Richard  Ellesdee  to  pay  out 
the  seceding  partner. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


AN  OLD  FRIEND   CALLS  UPON  THE  DOCTOR. 

To  explain  how  Mr  Halevy  had  made 
that  nabob's  acquaintance,  and  had  been 
entrusted  by  him  with  the  placement  of  his 
funds,  we  must  go  back  about  a  month — 
to  the  beginning  of  October,  1852,  accord- 
ingly. 

Dr  Jolibois,  with  a  noble  ambition  to 
keep  him  independent  of  the  troubles  that 
afflict,  and  free  from  the  trammels  that 
fetter,  the  thrice  unhappy  bachelor  who 
submits  him  to  the  tyrannic  rule  —  and 
misrule  —  of    a   lodging-house,    rented   a 
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modest  mansion  of  his  own — at  £24  a  year 
including  rates  and  taxes  ;  a  compact  little 
residence  consisting  of  four  very  small 
rooms  and  a  kitchen  still  smaller,  the  whole 
occupying  about  the  area  of  a  moderately- 
sized  drawing-room  in  a  respectable  dwell- 
ing-house. 

The  premises  were  situated  number 
blank  (I  will  not  be  numeral  lest  I  should 
give  offence),  Draycot  Street,  St  Luke's, 
Chelsea. 

Even  in  this  tenement,  small  though 
it  was,  the  doctor,  who  was  a  philoso- 
pher— or  thought  he  was  :  which  comes 
pretty  much  to  the  same — and  who  well 
knew  how  most  mortals  are  compelled,  in 
the  end,  to  put  up  with  six  feet  by  two,  and 
some  even  with  less  than  that  space,  found 
room  to  spare — nay,  even  two  rooms,  on 
the  ground- floor,  which  he  generously 
abandoned  to  the  occupancy  of  a  friend 
of  his,  a  Dr  Carstairs,  a  physician  who 
had  retired  from  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, on  a  very  moderate  indeiiendence, 
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to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  micro- 
scopic investigations  of  whicli  he  was  pas- 
sionately fond. 

This  gentleman,  then  some  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  was  doubled  by  a  sister  of  his, 
an  elderly  spinster,  about  five  years  his 
senior,  who  presided  over  the  triune  house- 
hold, assisted  by  a  small  servant-girl  of 
thirteen,  a  little  kitchen-maid,  whom  Dr 
Jolibois  was  trying  hard  to  train  up  into  a 
full-grown  ^^blue-ribboned"  cook. 

It  was  on  Saturday,  the  2nd  October, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  forenoon.  Dr  Joli- 
bois was  comfortably  seated  on  his  cane 
chair,  in  the  spacious  drawing-room  of  his 
suite  of  apartments  (measuring  full  twelve 
feet  by  nine).  He  was  plunged  in  pro- 
found meditation,  upon  a  subject  of  tenfold 
higher  importance  to  his  philosophic  mind 
than  the  discovery  of  ten  philosopher's 
stones  could  have  been — no  less  a  matter, 
indeed,  than  the  excogitation  of  a  new  stuff- 
ing for  roast  turkey,  and  the  determining, 
more  especially,  of  the  proper  proportion 
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of  sultanas  and  blanched  almonds  that 
would  blend  with  the  other  ingredients, 
without  making  their  presence  unduly 
manifest  to  the  palate  of  a  gourmet. 

The  fact  was,  a  splendid  turkey,  weigh- 
ing eighteen  pounds,  had  just  been  pre- 
sented, as  an  early  autumnal  gift,  to  Dr 
Carstairs,  by  one  of  his  former  patients, 
who  gratefully  remembered  how  the  doc- 
tor's stanch  refusal  to  prescribe  physic  for 
him  in  what  appeared  a  most  serious  ill- 
ness— no  less,  in  fact,  than  an  attack  of 
cholera — and  his  equally  stanch  insistance 
upon  leaving  the  matter  to  nature,  had,  as 
he  reverently  expressed  himself,  been,  un- 
der God's  providence,  the  means  of  pre- 
serving his  life. 

Said  turkey  was  to  be  roasted  on  the 
morrow.  Hence  Dr  Jolibois'  ponderings 
on  the  composition  of  the]  stuffing  and  on 
the  introduction  of  some  new  ingredients 
into  it. 

'^  Sechs  Pfund  Fiillsel  auf  einen  Acht- 
zehnpfunder,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  with 
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slow  meditative  deliberation.  ^^Six  livres! 
Mais  ce  n'est  pas  trop.  Everybody  likes 
stuffing  when  it  is  properly  prepared ;  and 
I  think  I  may,  without  vanity,  flatter  my- 
self.— Mais  ne  sortons  done  pas  de  la 
question,  mon  ami ;  il  ne  faut  pas  etre  si 
vaniteux,  reellement.  Um  wieder  auf  be- 
sagtes  Fltllsel  zu  kommen,  denn,  drei 
Pfund  Hackfleisch  auf  sechs  Pfund  Fiill- 
sel.  Three  pounds  sausage  meat  in  six 
pounds  stuffing !  Don't  you  think  that  will 
make  it  rather  too  rich  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it ; 
there  will  be  two  pounds  of  grated  bread- 
crust.  Or  better  still,  let  us  make  seven 
pounds  of  it,  and  add  another  eight  ounces 
of  bread-gratings,  which  will  leave  twenty- 
four  ounces  for  herbs  and  other  ingre- 
dients. I  think  I  may  venture  upon  four 
ounces  of  sultanas,  or  muscatels,  and  two 
of  blanched  almonds.  Je  pense  que  cela 
fera  I'affaire.  So  I  will  at  once  give  Mary 
her—" 

Whenever  the  doctor  was  ^Haking  coun- 
sel with  himself"  in  this  fashion,  he  paid,  as 
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a  rule,  but  little  heed  to  the  outer  world 
around  him.  No  wonder,  then,  that  a  loud 
double  knock  at  the  door  of  the  ''  mansion," 
which  had  well  nigh  made  poor  Miss  Car- 
stairs,  then  quite  by  herself  on  the  ground- 
floor,  tumble  right  off  her  chair,  had  passed 
unheeded  by  his  ears. 

It  was  that  lady  who  now  broke 
in  upon  his  meditations,  with  the  startling 
announcement  that  a  stranger  —  a  tall, 
handsome  gentleman,  Miss  Carstairs  added 
— wished  to  speak  to  Dr  Jolibois. 

'^  Bless  me  !  "  exclaimed  the  doctor  in 
great  perturbation  of  spirit,  ^^  bless  me  J 
my  dear  Miss  Carstairs,  who  can  it  be  ?  I 
never  give  my  private  address  to  people 
that  are  at  all  likely  to  call  upon  me.  Who 
on  earth  can  it  be  ?  Well,  I  suppose  I 
must  see  the  gentleman,  as  he  seems  some- 
how to  have  got  my  address.  Will  you 
have  the  extreme  kindness,  my  dear  Miss 
Carstairs,  to  tell  him  to  walk  up  ?  " 

The  stranger  thus  graciously  admitted 
to  the  learned  presence  was,  as  the  lady 
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had  just  now  described  liim,  a  tall,  hand- 
some gentleman.  His  age  miglit  be  about 
forty-five.  His  face  was  deeply  bronzed, 
evidently  from  long  exposure  to  a  tropical 
sun.  A  few  grey  streaks  were  apparently 
just  beginning  to  intermingle  with  his  rich 
dark  chesnut  hair.  A  deep  scar,  extend- 
ing upwards  from  a  little  above  the  right 
eyebrow,  seemed  rather  to  iriark  than  to 
mar  the  beauty  of  ]iis  lofty  brow.  In  his 
soft  blue  e^^es  there  was  a  curious  blending 
of  the  sliade  of  a  settled  sadness  witli  the 
sunshine  of  an  ever  serene  genial  smile. 
He  entered  the  room  with  a  light  elastic 
step,  and  marclied  straight  up  to  the 
doctor,  v/ho  had  risen  from  his  chair,  ready 
to  receive  his  visitor  witli  his  habitual  dig- 
nified politeness,  but  who  clearly  forgot  all 
about  it  the  instant  he  caught  sight  of  the 
stranger,  and,  his  face  beaming  with  the 
liveliest  delight,  rushed  forward  two  full 
strides  to  meet  him — time  and  space  not 
permitting  a  more  lengthy  advance  on  his 
l^art ;  for  twelve  feet  by  nine  will  barely 
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aflford  dimensions  sufficient  for  more  than 
two  strides  in  any  direction. 

'^  Addy,  my  boy  !  "  he  shouted,  warmly 
returning  the  grasp  and  shake  of  the  two  out- 
stretched hands.  ^^Can  it  be  you?  Yes,  it  is ! 
What  a  glorious  surprise  you  give  me.  I 
thought  you  still  at  Calcutta." 

^'  Yes,  my  dearest  and  most  cherished 
friend !  here  I  am,  fresh  imported  from  the 
East,  and  hale  and  hearty,  as  you  see, 
though  half-baked  and  half-broiled.  And 
you,  how  are  you  ?  I  need  not  ask.  Upon 
my  soul,  if  there  is  a  hair  altered  on  that 
wise  head,  or  a  wrinkle  added  in  that  jolly 
dear  old  face  of  yours  !  " 

^^  Ha !  ha !  "  laughed  the  doctor,  '^  you 
see,  my  boy,  the  fact  is,  time  began  too 
early  with  me,  planting  his  wrinkles.  So 
now  he  finds  there  is  no  room  left  for  any 
more.  But  sit  you  down,  dear  old  boy, 
and  let  me  go  to  order  the  fat  calf  to 
be  killed ;  for  from  this  you  stir  not  to- 
day, if  I  know  it.  By  jingo!  we  will 
have  the  turkey  to-da}^-  instead  of  to-mor- 
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row,  and  you  shall  taste  my  new  stuffing, 
and  make  the  acquaintance  of  my  friend 
Carstairs,  a  man  of  '  muckle  mind/  though 
of  very  '  mickle  money,' — as  is  usually 
the  case,  you  know.  By  the  by,  why  they 
should  ever  use  mickle  in  the  acceptation  of 
great  and  much,  I  cannot  understand.  But 
I  forget  you  are  a  Dutchman,  and  take  no 
interest  in  such  questions — and  I  am  an  old 
fool.  By  Jupiter,  if  I  was  not  just  going 
to  set  off  full  trot  on  one  of  my  most 
wretched  hobbies ;  and  m}^  dear  friend  here 
perishing,  mayhap,  for  want  of  sustenance, 
and  longing  for  that  ^best  Brunswick' 
which  he  knows  is  in  that  cupboard  there, 
and  that  bottle  of  '  brave  Bavarian,' 
and  the  Hother'  bottle  of  light  Lau- 
benheimer,  which,  though  he  does  not  know 
it,  are  snugly  stowed  away  in  the  hole 
under  the  dustbin  that  serves  the  purpose 
of  a  cellar  in  old  Jolibois'  mansion." 

So,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,  the 
doctor  rushed  from  the  room,  to  send  i\lary 
to  the  Kine-'s  Road  for  fresh  French  rolls : 
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and  to  entreat  Miss  Carstairs  to  let  the 
turkey  grace  the  festive  board  that  day, 
and  to  take  upon  her  the  superintendence 
of  the  mechanical  preparations  for  the 
great  roast,  promising  that  he  would  be 
down  with  her  in  a  couple  of  hours  to  aid 
with  advice  and  action. 

He  then  took  from  his  ''  cellar "  two 
bottles  of  Bavarian  beer,  and  a  bottle  of 
Laubenheimer,  with  which  he  returned  to 
his  '^  drawing-room,"  to  complete,  from 
the  contents  of  the  cupboard  there,  the 
components  of  a  most  comfortable  cold 
'^fork  and  tumbler"  collation,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  savoury  sausage  and  the 
dainty  tongue,  flanked  by  chutnee,  man- 
goes, and  a  variety  of  other  Indian 
pickles : — chatting  on  gaily  all  the  time, 
and  barely  affording  his  welcome  guest  an 
occasional  opening  for  putting  in  a  word, 
which  Mr  Addy,  who  thoroughly  knew  his 
host  of  old,  moreover  but  rarely  attempted. 

Then  the  two  friends  sat  them  down  to 
the  said  cold  collation  and  to  chat. 
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Adrian's  father  had  of  course  kept  up  a 
constant  correspondence  with  Dr  Jolibois, 
and,  from  the  doctor's  last  letter,  and  from 
Adrian's,  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
to  Calcutta,  where  he  had  then  given 
his  latest  address,  he  knew  all  about 
his  son's  present  position  and  brilliant 
prospects. 

He  expressed,  however,  some,  perhaps, 
very  natural  annoyance  at  his  son's  sudden 
departure  for  South  America,  just  at  the 
very  time  when  he,  the  father,  as  he  now 
told  his  friend  the  doctor,  was  on  the  point 
of  coming  to  Europe  to  see  the  young 
man,  from  whom  he  had  been  parted  for 
so  many  years. 

He  made,  of  course,  many  inquiries 
about  Sir  Richard  Ellesdee,  and  sweet 
Edith  Louise,  his  son's  betrothed  bride, 
anent  which  two  personages  the  doctor 
grew  most  energetically  enthusiastic, 
more  especially  after  the  dismissal  of  the 
first  bottle  of  Bavarian,  and  the  first  half 
of  the  Laubenhcimer. 
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In  his  outpourings  it  happened  that  he 
mentioned  incidentally  a  Mr  Moses  Halevy, 
a  pleasant  enough  gentleman,  according  to 
the  doctor's  statement,  who  had,  it  would 
appear,  of  late  become  quite  a  fixture  at 
Ellesdee  House  ;  but  for  what  purpose,  and 
with  what  intentions,  Dr  Jolibois  express- 
ed himself  unable  to  state,  except  it  might 
be  to  borrow  money  of  Sir  Richard  at  low 
interest,  and  to  lend  it  out  again  at  usury, 

^^  You  see,  my  dear  Addy,"  said  the 
doctor,  '^  I  am  not  much  given  to  pre- 
judice— " 

^^  Save  in  the  matter  of  Dutchmen," 
hinted  his  friend,  with  a  smile. 

^^  Well,  Dutchmen,  I'll  admit,  except, 
of  course,  always  you  and  the  j\Iuntinghes 
— and  I  may  entertain  some  slight  preju- 
dice, also,  against  the  children  of  the 
tribes,  whom  I  confess,  indeed,  somehow  I 
cannot  stomach.  Well,  to  resume :  you  see, 
this  Mr  Halevy — Moses ^  you  know — be- 
longs to  one  of  the  tribes,  to  whom,  down 
to  Manasseh,  except  Reuben,  who  certainly 
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was  the  least  bad  of  the  lot — I  would  always 
give  a  wide  berth — with  all-becoming  phi- 
losophical liberality,  of  course,  and  even 
with  all  Christian  charity,  if  you  like.  And, 
upon  my  soul,  I  think  he  is  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan^  of  whom  the  old  man,  when  he  took 
to  cursing  and  blessing  his  progeny  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  breath — and  a 
most  objectionable  old  card  he  was,  in  my 
own  individual  opinion,  of  course,  so  you 
need  not  look  so  shocked  about  it,  sweet 
Addy — said,  that  he  should  be  a  serpent 
by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,  that 
should  bite  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  the 
rider  should  fall  backward  ! — a  nice  occupa- 
tion for  a  decent  young  man !  Now,  mind 
you,  I  see  nothing  personally  objectionable 
in  this  man  Moses,  far  from  it :  he  is  rather 
pleasant  to  look  at  than  otherwise  ;  hut  he 
is  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  my  boy,  and  a 
money-lender  to  boot,  and  a  bill  discounter, 
I'd  be  sworn  ; — and 

'  Timeo  Danaos,  et  fcenora  dantes^ 
'I  dread  the  Danites — in  discounts  dealing,  doubly!  " 
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^^  What  a  queer  old  card  you  are,"  said 
his  friend,  laughing  heartily,  ^^  and  what 
strange  quotations  you  fish  up,  to  be  sure  ! 
But  about  this  Mr  Moses  Halevy,  if  he 
^  deals  in  discounts,'  he  may  be  the  very 
man  the  baron  wants  for  placing  his  funds. 
So  I'll  note  the  name,  and  make  inquiries.'' 

'^  And  so  you  are  still  with  van  Im- 
hoff  ?  "  said  the  doctor  ;  ^'  why,  he  must  like 
you  very  much  !  " 

''  Like  me  ?  Of  course,  I  should  think 
so.  Why,  he  loves  me  as  his  own  father's 
son;  the  fact  is,  he  coidd  not  go  about 
without  me  ! " 

'^  By  the  by,  my  dear  fellow,  when  will 
you  let  me  present  you  to  Sir  Richard 
Ellesdee  ?  He  will  be  so  delighted  to 
know  that  you  have  come  to  Europe  at 
last." 

'^  Ay,  there  is  the  rub,  my  dearest 
doctor  ;  I  must  tell  you  I  am  under  a  pledge 
to  the  baron  not  to  see  Sir  Richard  Elles- 
dee for  the  present,  nor  even  to  let  him 
know   of  my    arrival    in    Europe.      The 
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baron  has  his  reasons  for  this,  which  it 
would  not  be  right  to  inquire  into ;  and  I 
would  not  act  against  the  baron's  will  and 
wishes  in  this  or  any  other  matter — just  as 
little  as  I  would  do  so  against  my  own 
will  and  wishes." 

^^  Well,  of  course,  if  that  is  the  case, 
my  dear  Addy,  let  us  say  no  more  about 
it.  Choose  your  own  time.  Till  then, 
mum  is  the  word  with  me.  Though  I 
must  say  I  should  have  been  so  delighted 
to  introduce  you  to  my  sweet  little  gram- 
marian, the  darlingest  little  darling  you 
ever  set  eyes  on  !  But,  si  fata  negant — 
why — ten-penny  spikes  ain't  exactly  plea- 
sant things  to  kick  one's  heels  against — 
nor  one's  toes  either,  I  opine — " 

Here  the  doctor  was  interrupted  by 
little  Mary  plunging  into  the  room,  with  a 
bobbing  curtsey,  and  a 

^^  Please,  sir,  and  the  things  is  all  ready, 
and  we  wants  you  in  the  kitching  to  do 
'em  and  mix  'em,  and  put  'cm  into  the 
tm^kcy,  which  it  do  look  bootiful,  and  will 
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eat  tender,  missis  says.  And  the  irxfj-s'ns 
is  all  stoned,  which  missis  says  is  great 
bother,  and  she  would  not  do  it  for  herself, 
but  only  for  the  doctor." 

'^  Re^zns^  my  child,  re'^Tz-s,"  corrected 
that  learned  gentleman.  '^  Are  you  aware, 
little  girl,  that  your  Sheridanian  pronunci- 
ation of  the  word  is  destructive  of  the  wit 
of  Shakespeare  ?  Ah,  the  lower  classes, 
my  dear  Addy,  the  lower  classes  !  you  can 
never  teach  them  !  " 

Then,  dismissing  the  ^^  incipient  blue 
ribbon  "  to  the  kitchen,  with  a  polite  mes- 
sage to  Miss  Carstairs  that  he  would  him- 
self follow  incontinently  J  he  asked  his  friend's 
kind  permission  to  absent  himself  for  an 
hour  or  so,  and,  handing  him,  for  his 
amusement  and  instruction  meanwliile,  a 
manuscript  treatise  on  the  ^'  Use  and  Abuse 
of  the  Onion  in  the  preparation  of  Savoury 
Dishes,"  he  dived  below. 

Now  would  I  dearly  like  to  indulge  me 
in  a  most  delightful  description  of  how  that 
glorious  stuffing  was  prepared!  how  a  legion 
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of  herbs,  fresh  and  dried,  savoury,  sage, 
parsley,  chervil,  sweet  marjoram,  tarra- 
gon, lemon- thyme,  and  others,  were  deftly 
blended  together,  partly  chopped,  and 
partly  pounded,  after  ten  minutes'  immer- 
sion, in  a  muslin  bag,  in  a  boiling  mixture 
of  sw^t  olive-oil  and  fresh  butter ;  how 
the  tenderly-sliced  onion  was  fortified  by 
the  delicately-chopped  eschalot,  and  the 
latter  again  strengthened  by  the  least 
shave  of  a  clove  of  garlic  ;  how  the  spices 
were  mixed,  and  the  lemon-peel  grated, 
and  the  raisins  and  almonds  first  chopped, 
then  pounded  in  a  porcelain  mortar.  But 
I  must  even  leave  all  this  unsaid  and  un- 
sung, and  all  about  the  dinner,  too,  and 
all  they  did  and  said  at  it ; — for  more 
important  matters  claim  my  care.  Besides, 
to  those  curious  on  the  subject  of  turkey 
stuffing,  I  may  hint  that  Dr  Jolibois  has 
no  secrets  from  me — Sap.  sat. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DRIFTING    TOWARDS   THE    SANDS. 

It  was  in  this  fashion,  then,  as  set 
forth  in  the  last  chapter,  that  Mr  Moses 
Halevy's  name  had  first  been  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  Baron  van  Imhoff. 

That  great  Dutch  Indian  nabob  had 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Mivart's,  where 
he  occupied  the  most  splendid  suite  of 
apartments  in  that  caravansary  for  princes 
and  Plutos. 

Time  apparently  had  not  dealt  kindly 
or  lightly  by  the  Dutch  merchant  prince ; 
for,  though  he  could  only  be  about  forty- 
five,  his  hair  was  quite  white,  and  his 
flowing  beard  nearly  so.  Besides,  he 
suffered   much    from    weakness  'of  sight, 
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which  compelled  him  to  wear  blue  glasses, 
and  a  green  shade  over  his  eyes. 

He  had  evidently  taken  a  fancy  to  Mr 
Halevy,  in  whom  and  whose  advice  he 
seemed  to  repose  almost  unlimited  trust 
and  confidence,  so  that  in  the  short  space 
of  a  few  weeks,  by  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, he  had  advanced  very  considerable 
sums  of  money  to  the  house  of  Ellesdee 
and  Co.,  merely  upon  that  gentleman's 
representations  and  upon  Sir  Richard's 
simple  note  of  hand. 

But  the  time  was  swiftly  drawing  near 
now  when  some  £300,000  more  had  to  be 
found  or  procured  somewhere,  to  make  up 
the  half  million  claimed  by  Sir  William 
Davenant,  and  many  and  anxious  were  the 
consultations  held  between  Sir  Richard 
and  his  trusty  friend  and  adviser,  Mr 
Moses  Halevy,  to  devise  means  of  effect- 
ually meeting  this  most  critical  emergency. 

Since  his  grand  coup^  so  successfully 
achieved  by  him  in  the  watching  and  sj^y- 
ing    line.    Master    Dormer    had    had    no 
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further  opportunity  afforded  liim  to  in- 
crease his  store  of  knowledge  concerning 
his  employer's  secrets,  though  he  had  since 
then  several  times  furtively  glided  into  the 
banker's  private  room,  in  Sir  Richard's 
temporary  absence. 

Now,  it  so  happened,  on  Monday,  the 
8th  November,  that  Mr  Wilson,  of  whose 
watchful  eyes  our  young  scoundrel  stood 
in  wholesome  dread,  had  gone  on  a  visit 
to  his  daughter,  who  had  just  been  pro- 
nounced in  full  convalesence  by  her  phy- 
sician, and  able  to  bear  tlie  news  of  her 
mother's  death ;  and  Mr  Marshall  was 
gone  to  Manchester  on  affairs  connected 
with  the  bank. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day.  Sir  Richard  had  occasion  to 
see  his  broker  on  business,  and,  as  it  was 
during  the  busiest  hour  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, he  determined  to  go  over  himself. 
He  left  word  with  young  Dormer  that  he 
would  be  back  in  half  an  hour,  if  any  body 
should  call  to  see  him. 
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Sir  Ricliard  had  hardly  left  the  outer 
office  when  Master  Dormer  stole  throuo^h 
Mr  Marshall's  room  into  the  private  par- 
lour. 

Now,  it  so  chanced  that,  two  steps  from 
his  door,  Sir  Richard  met  Mr  Halevy  just 
on  his  way  to  call  at  Ellesdee's. 

So  the.  young  villain  had  barely  had  a 
chance  of  casting  his  false  eyes  around, 
when  Sir  Richard's  voice,  in  conversation 
with  Mr  Halevy,  announced  the  chief's 
premature  return,  leaving  the  wretched 
intruder  only  just  time  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  glide  into  the  little  cabinet  adjoin- 
ing, where  he  hid  behind  the  door  in  most 
abject  fear  and  trembling. 

But  he  was  richly  compensated  for  all 
the  miserable  anxiety  which  he  suffered  in 
his  hiding-place;  for  he  overheard  every 
word  of  a  secret  important  conversation 
between  the  two  gentlemen,  who,  of  course, 
had  not  the  least  suspicion  that  any  one 
could  be  within  ear-shot  of  their  confiden- 
tial   consultation    touching    Sir    Richard 
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Ellesdee's   most  private   and   most  secret 
aflPairs. 

Thus  the  eager  listener  learnt  how  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  were  in  a  critical  posi- 
tion ;  how  some  very  heavy  losses  had  been 
sustained,  even  within  the  last  few  days, 
and  how  Sir  Richard  had  been  called  upon, 
unexpectedly,  on  the  Friday  before,  to 
provide  £100,000  ;  how  this  sum  had  been 
procured  from  the  great  Dutch  Indian 
nabob,  the  Baron  van  Imhoff;  how  the 
entire  provision  made  as  yet  to  meet  the 
enormous  call  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month 
—  next  Monday  — •  amounted  barely  to 
£200,000  ;  how  the  banker's  greatest  hope 
now  was  placed  in  young  Adrian  Addy's 
energetic  efforts  to  arrange  the  Brazilian 
affairs  of  the  house,  and  realize  all  the 
assets  that  might  be  made  available  over 
there — efforts  which,  to  judge  from  the 
tenor  of  the  news  brought  by  the  last  mail, 
were  then  actually  on  the  point  of  being 
crowned  with  the  fullest  success  that  could 
possibly   have   been   hoped  for ;  how  the 
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mail  now  due  was  expected  to  bring  the 
welcome  announcement  of  the  success  so 
achieved,  and  of  the  shipment  of  the  values 
re  alized  by  the  energy,  skill,  and  devotion 
of  the  young  clerk ;  but  how  it  would  be 
the  wiser  course,  notwithstanding,  to  be 
prepared  for  a  further  delay  in  this  quarter, 
and  to  provide  in  time  the  funds  required 
on  the  fifteenth ;  how  Mr  Halevy  would 
therefore  apply  next  day  to  the  Baron  van 
Imhoff,  who  had  hitherto  shown  the  most 
absolute  and  implicit  trust  in  his  represent- 
ations, and  who  certainly  had  millions  at 
his  disposal. 

In  about  an  hour's  time  the  banker 
and  his  confidential  agent  left  the  room 
again,  and  the  bank  in  company  together, 
thus  leaving  the  coast  clear  for  Mr  Francis 
Dormer  to  come  forth  from  his  hiding- 
place,  with  a  full-formed  plan  of  action 
already  devised  in  the  young  villain's 
scheming  brain,  how  to  turn  the  matters 
that  had  thus  unexpectedly  come  to  his 
knowledge,  to  the  most  profitable  account 
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for  himself,  and  punish  thereby,  at  the  same 
time,  his  kind  benefactor,  and  strike  a 
blow  at  the  noble  girl,  whom  he  had  so 
grossly  outraged  by  his  vile  suit,  and  who 
had  seen  him  then  abjectly  grovelling  in 
the  dust  at  her  feet,  and  had  spared  him, 
moved  thereunto,  however,  more  by  con- 
temptuous disdain  than  by  compassionate 
pity. 

He  made  a  pretext  to  absent  himself 
from  the  bank  for  the  afternoon,  and  pro- 
ceeded straight  to  Brook  Street,  to  crave 
an  interview  with  the  Baron  van  Imhoff. 

He  readily  obtained  admittance  to 
the  presence  of  the  great  Dutch  Indian 
nabob. 

He  had  come  there,  of  course,  with  the 
intention  of  selling  his  information,  and 
driving  a  bargain  about  it,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  most  favourable  terms  for  himself. 

But  when  he  stood  in  the  presence  of 
the  incarnation  of  incalculable  wealth,  and 
felt  the  baron's  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  with 
a  calm  penetrating  gaze  through  the  blue 
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glasses,  from  beneath  the  green  shade  hang- 
ing over  his  brow,  and  heard  the  great 
nabob's  brief,  peremptory  "  Well,  sir,  your 
business  with  me  ?  "  his  heart  failed  him  to 
attempt  to  treat  with  this  man  as  from  equal 
to  equal :  he  dismissed  all  and  every  no- 
tion of  the  intended  bargaining  negotiation, 
and  made  up  his  mind,  instead,  to  rely 
altogether  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  Croesus 
in  whose  presence  he  stood,  for  the  im- 
portant information  he  had  come  to  give 
him,  and  upon  his  liberality. 

So,  after  a  prefatory  statement,  how  he, 
a  poor  clerk,  moved  solely  hg  his  honest  feel- 
ing s^  had  determined  to  warn  the  Baron 
van  Imhoff  against  the  dishonest  schemes 
of  a  Mr  Moses  Halevy — an  agent  in  whom, 
it  would  appear,  he,  the  Baron  van  Imhoff, 
placed  implicit  trust,  but  who  was  basely 
betraying  the  confidence  so  reposed  in  him, 
by  representing  to  his  trusting  principal  cer- 
tain financial  operations  and  placements  of 
funds  as  being  perfectly  sound  and  safe, 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  he,  the  present 
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informant,  happened  to  know  that  they 
were  the  very  reverse  from  safe  and  sound, 
he  proceeded  to  lay  before  the  Nabob  the 
several  items  of  information  about  the 
critical  state  of  the  house  of  Ellesdee  and 
Co.,  which  he  had  gleaned  from  the  con- 
versation between  Sir  Eichard  and  his 
agent,  overheard  by  him. 

The  Baron  van  Imhoff  listened,  to  all 
outward  appearance,  at  least,  with  the  most 
perfect  composure,  to  these  startling  state- 
ments, keeping  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the 
informer's  face,  through  his  blue  glasses, 
and  holding  the  shifting  eyes  all  the  time 
in  most  uncomfortable  bondage. 

When  the  young  man  had  done  speak- 
ing, the  Baron  addressed  to  him  a  perfect 
interrogatory  of  plain  and  peremptory 
questions  about  his  name,  his  parents,  his 
age,  his  position  in  the  bank,  how  long  he 
had  been  employed  there,  what  had  in- 
duced him  to  pry  into  his  employer's 
private  affairs,  how  he  had  obtained  his 
information,  and  other  questions,  to  all  of 
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which  Master  Dormer,  under  the  spell  of 
that  blue  gaze,  felt  compelled  to  return 
answers  more  or  less  truthful. 

The  interrogatory  over,  the  Baron  said, 
with  deep  bitterness  of  expression,  ^^  Sir 
Richard  Ellesdee  must  have  been  indeed 
a  kind  benefactor  to  you,  young  man,  that 
you  should  thus  turn  to  sting  him." 

Dormer,  taken  fearfully  aback  by  the 
curious  turn  the  affair  seemed  to  be  taking 
for  him,  would  have  spoken  or  mumbled 
something  about  acting  in  the  matter  under 
the  impulsion  of  a  sense  of  duty,  and  being 
instigated  by  his  honest  feelings ;  but  the 
Baron  imposed  silence  upon  him  with  an 
impatient  wave  of  his  hand,  and  continued: 
"  This,  however,  matters  not  to  me.  To 
me  you  have  done  a  signal  service  in  this 
affair.  Your  information,  should  I  find  it 
correct,  will  most  likely  turn  out  to  be  the 
means  of  preventing  an  unsafe  placement 
of  funds  of  mine  to  a  large  amount.  As 
to  your  pretending  to  act  in  this  matter 
under  the  impulsion  of  a  sense  of  dntij,  or 
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by  the  instigation  of  your  holiest  feelings^ 
you  need  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  put 
that  most  spurious  pretence  upon  me. 
However,  your  motives  are  no  concern  of 
mine.  You  came  to  sell  your  employer  to 
me^  and  it  is  but  just  that  I  should  pay  you 
a  fair  price  for  your  information.  Here," 
taking  a  small  bundle  of  bank  notes  from 
his  pocket-book,  at  the  sight  of  which 
Dormer's  snaky  eyes  glistened  involun- 
tarily, and  tossing  them  to  him  contempt- 
uously, ^^here  are  notes  to  the  amount  of 
one  thousand  pounds,  which,  mark  me,  I 
give  you  on  account,  with  more  to  follow, 
if  you  go  on  keeping  me  au  courant  of  the 
affairs  of  the  house.  But,  mark  me  well, 
also,  and  mind  what  I  tell  you,  let  not  a 
living  soul,  besides  me,  know  ought  of  this. 
If  you  blab  one  word  of  this  to  others,  you 
will  have  to  reckon  with  me,  and  I  can  tell 
you  you  will  find  it  difficult,  in  that  case, 
to  square  the  account ;  for  I  am  short  and 
sharp  in  my  dealings  with  such  as  you. 
As    you   have   chosen    to    offer   me   your 
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services,  I  will  pay  you  richly  for  them — 
such  as  they  are  ;  but  no  double  dealing 
with  me  I  You  may  go  now.  When  you 
have  any  further  information  to  give,  I  will 
see  you  again." 

And,  waving  a  contemptuous  dismissal 
to  the  treacherous  clerk,  the  imperious 
Dutchman  turned  on  his  heels,  leaving  Mr 
Dormer  to  make  his  exit  in  a  frame  of  mind 
the  reverse  from  enviable,  notwithstanding 
the  handsome  figure  of  earnest-money  he 
had  fingered,  and  with  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  about  him  that  the  act  of  treachery 
which  he  had  just  committed  might  turn 
out  not  to  be  a  prudent  one,  after  all — a 
feeling  which  the  convulsive  clutch  he  kept 
upon  the  notes  had  barely  sufficient  power 
to  dispel  altogether. 

^^  What  a  base  scoundrel !  "  muttered 
the  Baron  van  Imhoff,  so  soon  as  he  was 
alone.  ^^  What  a  fortunate  chance  !  What 
a  narrow  escape !  Well,  I  shall  see  to- 
morrow I  " 
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When  Mr  Moses  Halevy  made  his 
application  next  day  to  the  Baron  van 
Imhoff,  it  met  not  with  the  fondly-hoped- 
for  ready  response.  The  Nabob,  indeed, 
declared  that  he  was  willing  to  advance  the 
sum  required,  notwithstanding  its  large- 
ness ; — but  that  he  must  peremptorily  insist 
upon  the  deposit  in  his  hands  of  securities  to 
an  equal  amount ;  which  he,  on  his  part, 
would  undertake  to  keep  in  his  strong-box 
untouched  for  six  months,  to  afford  Sir 
Richard  Ellesdee  ample  time  to  redeem 
them. 

With  this  reply  the  agent  was  fain  con- 
strained to  rest  content. 

But  when  he  asked  the  banker  to  hand 
him  the  Duke  of  Dashshire's  bonds  and  other 
securities,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Baron  van 
Imhoff's  hands,  Sir  Richard  drew  himself 
up  to  his  full  height,  and  darting  a  glance 
full  of  indignant  amazement  upon  Mr 
Halevy,  said,  with  stern  severity  to  that 
gentleman,  whose  slightly  elastic  commer- 
cial conscience  made  him  look  upon  the 
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proposed  temporary  deposit  of  another 
man's  secmuties,  with  the  honest  intention 
of  redeeming  them  again,  as  a  perfectly 
allowable  expedient  in  an  emergency  like 
the  one  they  had  to  deal  with  here. 

"  You  do  not,  surely,  presume,  Sir,  to 
think  that  /  would  ever  consent  to  touch 
securities  entrusted  to  my  honour  for  safe- 
keeping ? — Never  1 — no,  never  !  Anything 
— even  the  worst  evil  that  can  befall  one — 
rather  than  that  worst  remedy !  Never 
venture  again,  Sir,  even  to  hint  such  an 
expedient  to  me,  if  you  value  my  esteem 
and  my  friendship  !  " 

Mr  Halevy  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
was  silent.  He  set  himself  ardently  about 
devising,  if  possible,  some  other  means  ; — 
but  without  success. 

However,  on  the  12th,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, the  Brazilian  mail  came  in,  freighted 
with  glorious  news  for  Sir  Richard  Elles- 
dee  :  for  among  the  contents  of  the  mail 
bags  there  figured  a  number  of  joyous  let- 
ters  from   Adrian — to    his  Louise,  to  Dr 
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Jolibois,  with  one  enclosed  to  be  forwarded 
to  Adrian's  father ;  to  !Mr  AVilson — and, 
most  joyous  and  happiest  of  all — a  letter  to 
his  revered  principal,  the  father  of  his 
Louise,  which  announced  the  successful 
accomplishment  and  fortunate  conclusion 
of  the  momentous  mission  on  which  the 
young  clerk  had  been  sent  out  to  Rio  and 
Bahia. 

Yes,  gloriously  had  that  mission  been 
achieved,  ay^  even  beyond  Sir  Eichard's 
most  sanguine  anticipations. 

After  four  months'  untiring  labours  and 
unwearied  exertions,  and  almost  incessant 
travelling  between  Bahia,  Tejuc,  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Adrian  could  now  ultimately 
announce  to  the  chief  of  the  house  the  bril- 
liant results  he  had  attained  nearly  every- 
where and  in  every  respect. 

Mr  Brand's  defalcations  had,  indeed, 
turned  out  even  much  heavier  in  reality 
than  Mr  Wilson's  informant  had  at  first 
been  led  to  believe.  But,  by  a  fortunate 
conjunction  of  circumstances,  the  far  great- 
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er  portion  of  the  values  embezzled  had  been 
recovered. 

It  would  appear  that  the  late  head  of 
the  Brazilian  house  had  for  years  carried 
on  a  course  of  the  grossest  deception  and 
fraud.  Sir  Richard's  Tejuco  mines,  which 
had  been  represented  to  him  as  barely 
yielding  a  small  profit  upon  the  working 
expenses,  had,  on  the  contrary,  for  several 
years  past  given  a  surpassing  rich  crop  of 
the  finest  diamonds,  which  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  works,  however,  a  creature  of 
Brand's,  and  acting  in  collusion  with  him, 
had  quietly  detained,  and  stowed  away  in 
a  secret  hiding-place.  The  intention  of 
the  two  confederates  had  been  to  gather 
some  10,000  oitavas  (drams)  of  diamonds 
in  this  fashion,  and  then  to  bolt  with  the 
precious  plunder. 

They  had  thus  actually  managed  to 
get  together  the  enormous  quantity  of  some 
8000  oitavas,  when  it  so  happened  that  the 
superintendent  suddenly  disappeared.  The 
fact   was,  he  was  waylaid  and  murdered 
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by  a  negro  whom  he  had  grossly  ill-treated. 

A  few  days  before  this  event,  he  had 
been  led  to  change  the  ^'  cachette  "  of  the 
plunder ;  so,  when  Brand,  startled  by  the 
news  of  his  disappearance,  hastened  to 
Tejuc  to  look  for  the  treasure,  and  found 
the  bird  flown,  he,  of  course,  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  partner  in  crime  had 
stolen  a  march  upon  him. 

It  w^as  this  blow  which,  in  view  of  the 
hopeless  frightful  disorder  of  his  affairs, 
had  led  the  man  to  commit  suicide. 

Now,  Adrian,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
searches and  investigations,  carried  on  by 
him  at  the  mines  with  the  highest  skill  and 
the  greatest  energy,  had  not  only  speedily 
found  out  the  stupendous  fraud  perpetrated 
for  years  by  the  late  superintendent ;  but 
also  the  true  cause  of  his  mysterious  disap- 
pearance ;  and  what  was,  of  course,  of  far 
greater  importance,  he  had  discovered  the 
cachette  with  the  precious  treasure  in  it,  of 
an  estimated  value  of  some  £280,000  ! 

With  most  of  the  commercial  houses 
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who  had  suspended  payment,  and  whose 
bills  had  been  returned  dishonoured  on  Sir 
Richard's  hands,  Adrian  had  succeeded, 
also,  in  settling  affairs  upon  a  composition 
varying  between  50  and  60  per  cent. 

True,  for  the  far  greater  part  of  this  he 
had  been  compelled  to  take  goods — coffee, 
tapioca,  tobacco,  &c.  But  he  had  taken 
these  goods  only  at  the  fair  market  price  of 
the  day,  and  they  would,  in  his  opinion, 
actually  yield  a  remunerative  profit  in 
Europe. 

He  had  chartered  the  Espiritu  Santo ^  s, 
fine  new  steamer,  of  some  1500  tonsburthen, 
now  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Rio.  The 
coffee  and  other  goods  were  actually  being 
put  on  board  now ;  the  diamonds,  and 
some  £65,000  in  specie,  would  reach  Rio  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  clear  value 
of  the  entire  cargo  would  amount  to  about 
£400,000.  He  regretted  that  he  could 
not  at  once,  by  the  present  mail,  forward 
bills  of  lading,  &c. 

But  he  would  do  this  per  next  mail, 
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although  there  was  every  prospect  of  the 
Espiritu  Santa's  departure  long  before  the 
sailing  of  the  Mail  Packet;  and,  to  judge 
from  the  ship's  fine  appearance,  and  the 
splendid  state  of  her  machinery,  he  was 
sanguine  that  her  arrival  at  Southampton 
would  considerably  precede  that  of  the 
Mail  Packet. 

He  was  then  fast  winding  up  the  re- 
maining affairs  of  the  house,  and  in  about 
two  months'  time  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
retm^n  to  London  with  some  sixty  or 
seventy  thousand  pounds  more,  the  balance 
of  the  realization  of  the  assets. 

These  were  indeed  glorious  news.  But 
there  was  a  fatal  drawback  in  them,  in  so 
far  as  the  most  vitally-important  part  of 
the  affair  was  concerned,  to  wit,  its  im- 
mediate decisive  bearing  and  influence 
upon  the  present  critical  emergency — the 
procuring  some  three  hundred  tliousand 
pounds  by  next  Monday,  the  15tli.  Had 
the  bills  of  lading  come  along  with  the 
letters  by  this  present  mail,   there  would 
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have  been  no  difficulty  in  raising  the 
money  upon  them ;  but  without  them —  ! 

It  was  on  Saturday,  the  13th,  that  Sir 
Richard  got  Adrian's  letter.  It  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  forenoon,  for  he  had  been 
the  first  that  morning  to  arrive  at  the 
bank,  as  he  was  aware,  on  the  night  be- 
fore, that  the  mail  was  in. 

A  short  time  after,  Mr  Halevy  made  his 
appearance.  The  contents  of  the  letter 
were  communicated  to  him. 

After  pondering  over  them^  for  a  time, 
the  astute  man  resolved,  under  what  he 
had  certainly  a  right  to  consider  the  vastly 
altered  and  so  much  brighter  and  more 
promising  circumstances  of  the  case,  to 
make  another  effort  to  induce  Sir  Richard 
to  part  temporarili/  with  the  custody  of  the 
bonds,  &c.,  entrusted  to  his  safe-keeping 
by  the  Duke  of  Dashshire  and  some  others 
of  the  bank's  customers. 

So,  at  the  risk,  even,  of  incurring  the 
banker's  highest  displeasure,  and  tlie 
threatened    forfeiture    of  his   esteem   and 
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friendship,  he  boldly  ventured  upon  open- 
ing his  campaign  against  Sir  Richard's  rigid 
integrity  of  principle — and  Sir  Richard 
listened  to  the  suggestion,  without  the  out- 
burst of  fierce  indignation,  at  least,  with 
which  he  had  received  it  the  first  time. 

Mr  Halevy  argued  that,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  receipt  of  nigh  upon  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  within  a  few  brief 
weeks'  time,  there  could  be  no  possible  dan- 
ger j  and  hence  no  possible  harm^  in  the  sug- 
gested temporary  deposit,  in  the  Baron 
van  ImhofF's  hands,  of  the  bonds  and  other 
securities  in  question. 

If  the  dissolution  of  partnership  could 
be  effected  on  the  day  fixed — the  15th — 
with  the  full  payment  of  Sir  William 
Davenant's  claim,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  credit  of  Ellesdee  and  Co., 
so  far  from  suffering  the  slightest  shock  by 
that  event,  would  stand  higher  than  ever ; 
whereas,  any  difficulty  or  delay  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  said  claim,  however  so  tem- 
porary, might,  with  Sir  William  Davenant's 
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known  disposition,  lead  to  embarrassment 
and  to  doubtful  whispers  that  might  reach 
the  public  ear — and  then,  might  there  not 
have  to  be  dreaded  even  a  run  upon  the 
bank,  perhaps,  and  with  all  its  most  fatal 
consequences  ? 

Ay,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  enormous  losses 
suffered  (some  of  the  heaviest  quite  re- 
cently)— the  house  of  Ellesdee  and  Co.  was 
fully  solvent  still.  Yet  might  not  a  run 
and  a  suspension  of  payments  consequent 
thereon,  perchance,  lead  to  an  ultimate 
failure,  with  its  forced  realization  of  assets, 
and  the  lavishly  expensive  machinery  of 
working  the  estate  in  bankruptcy  ?  And 
what  would  be  the  result  of  that  ? 

Yet  all  this  might  be  avoided  so  easily ! 
And  Sir  Eichard  would  yet  be  left  with 
ample  time  and  ample  means  to  restore 
the  old  fabric  to  its  pristine  solidity. 

And,  after  all,  even  though  the  act 
suggested  by  him,  Moses  Halevy,  to  the 
banker,    might,    to    a   delicately-sensitive, 
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rigidly-honest  mind  like  Sir  Richard's, 
seem  a  slight  deviation  from  the  code  and 
commands  of  the  strictest  and  nicest 
morality,  yet,  under  the  most  exceptional 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  with  the 
dead  certainty  of  having,  within  the  short 
space  of  a  feio  brief  weeJcs^  the  means  in 
hand  of  cancelling  the  act,  this  deviation 
truly  was  merely  of  a  technical  nature . 

Thus  reasoned  and  argaed  Mr  Moses 
Halev}^,  and,  alas !  sad  and  grievous  to 
relate,  yet,  after  all,  but  in  the  nature  of 
things  and  of  man,  within  one  hour  after, 
the  Duke  of  Dashshire's  bonds  and  se- 
curities, to  the  amount  of  above  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds'  value,  were 
placed  by  the  agent  in  the  Baron  van 
Imhoff's  hands,  who,  quite  contrary  to  his 
habitual  calm  and  unimpassioned  Dutch 
disposition,  betrayed  some  slight  show  of 
emotion  on  receiving  them,  and — at  least, 
so  it  appeared  to  the  agent — even  made  a 
half  gesture    as  if  about  to    return  them 
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before  he  finally  placed  them  in  his  strong 
box. 

***** 
All  the  night  of  that  day  Sir  Richard 
EUesdee  lay  sleepless  and  tossing  uneasily 
on  his  gorgeous  couch,  and  kept  repeating 
to  himself,  with  a  bitter  sadness,  broken 
passages  from  the  ancestral  injunction  in 
the  Old  Ledger,  and  from  his  father's  will, 
such  as,  '^  No  temptation,  however  so  great, 
no  danger,  however  so  threatening!  nay, 
not  one  hair's  breadth !  alas,  alas !  to 
touch  a  sacred  deposit  confided  to  my  safe- 
keeping !  Under  all  and  any  circumstances, 
tantamount  to  a  fraud !  stern  sense  of  right 
and  honour  quand  meme ;  unswerving  in- 
tegrity !  inflexible  rigidness  of  principle  1 
Ha,  ha !  Oh  my  father,  my  father !  Could 
you  have  foreseen  this  !  Ay,  and  my  poor 
brother,  whom  I  sent  into  exile — and  to 
death  !  Yet,  what  was  his  fault  compared 
to  mine  !  And  I,  who  told  him  that  even 
though  an  angel  from  heaven  had  tempted 
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him — and  it  was  an  angel  from  heaven  in 
his  case — Ah,  woe  is  me  !  True,  let  my 
soul  take  comfort !  it  is  only  for  a  few  short 
weeks.  There  can  he  no  doubt  this  time. 
It  will  be  all  right  then.  It  will  never  be 
known ;  and  hereafter  I  will  not  swerve 
one  hair's  breadth  again.  Yet  here  again, 
did  I  not  tell  my  unhappy  brother  that  it 
mattered  not,  in  the  weighing  of  his  guilt, 
that  there  was  no  puUic  disgrace  !  Alas  ! 
and  alas,  and  alas  ! " 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

STRUCK  ! 

So  it  was  all  pleasantly  settled  on 
Monday  the  loth. 

The  call  for  half  a  million  was  promptly 
responded  to  to  the  minute,  and  Sir  William 
Davenant  felt  more  than  half  inclined  now 
to  doubt  his  informant's  veracity,  and  he 
almost  regretted  his  precipitancy  in  the 
matter.  He  even  declined  parting  with  the 
''  other  thousand  "  his  bastard  brother  had 
bargained  for,  to  the  intense  disgust,  of 
course,  of  that  noble-minded  young  man  at 
what  he  considered  an  act  of  base  dis- 
honesty. From  Sir  William's  known  cha- 
racter and  disposition,  this  might  have  been 
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foreseen,   however,    as    likely   to    happen 
under  any  circumstances. 

Ellesdee  and  Co.  had  gloriously  vindi- 
cated, then,  the  justness  of  their  ancient 
reputation,  and  the  old  House  remained 
standing  firm  and  solid  as  ever. 

Yet  was  Sir  Richard  not  happy  nor 
easy  in  his  mind. 

He  awaited  with  nervous  impatience 
the  arrival  of  the  Espiritu  Santo. 

About  this  time  the  Duke  of  Dashshire 
died  suddenly,  and  the  Earl  of  Blankington, 
his  only  son  and  heir,  a  dissipated  and 
dissolute  young  spendthrift,  succeeded 
him. 

*  *  *  * 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  days  grew 
into  weeks,  yet  the  Espiritu  Santo  came 
not. 

But  there  arrived,  instead,  in  due  pro- 
gress of  time,  the  Mail  Packet  from  the 
Brazils,  which  again  brought  letters  from 
Adrian  Addy — but,  alas  !  not  joyous  ones 
this  time  ! 
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*  *  *  The  Espiritu  Santo ^ 

with  her  full  cargo  on  board,  diamonds 
and  specie  and  all,  and  ready  to  sail  on 
the  morrow,  had  been  burnt  overnight  in 
the  port  of  Eio.     *         *         * 

So  rapidly  had  the  flames  spread,  that 
some  twenty  of  the  crew  had  perished  with 
the  ship,  and  there  had  not  even  been  a 
thought  of  trying  to  save  the  precious 
cargo.  No  insurance  had  been,  or,  indeed, 
could  have  been,  effected  against  such  an 
almost  unheard-of  disaster.  The  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  on  board 
the  ill-fated  ship  were  lost  to  the  house  of 
Ellesdee  for  ever. 

The  disciple  of  Dr  Jolibois  wrote  in 
bitter  grief  and  deep  sadness  of  heart,  in- 
deed, but  also  as  a  man  conscious  of 
having  done  his  duty  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  his  power  and  ability.  The  blow  that 
had  blasted  so  suddenly  the  fruits  of  all 
his  labour  and  efforts,  and  crushed  all  the 
fond  hopes  that  had  been  built  thereon,  ho 
could  not  have  foreseen  nor  warded  off. 
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Unhappy  Sir  Richard  Ellesdee !  On 
the  morning  of  the  very  day  that  brought 
him  this  most  disastrous  news,  he  had  been 
instructed  by  the  new  Duke  of  Dashshire 
to  sell  at  once  all  the  bonds  and  securities  of 
the  Duke's  in  his  keeping,  and  to  hold 
the  proceeds  ready,  together  with  the 
large  money  balance  that  stood  in  the 
late  Duke's  name,  to  pay  cheques  to  the 
amount  of  some  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  in  discharge  of  post-obits,  &c., 
given  by  the  present  Duke,  when  Earl  of 
Blankington,  to  the  money-lenders,  whose 
assistance  had  enabled  the  young  noble- 
man to  indulge,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  in 
a  course  of  truly  Sardanapalian  dissipation. 

^  y^  ^  y^  y^ 

So  the  good  ship  Ellesdee  and  Co. 
had  struck  at  last,  after  all,  even  in  sight 
of  port,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
now  when  she  would  break  up. 

Unhappy  Sir  Richard  ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  OLD  LEDGER  OPENED  ONCE  MORE. 

Unhappy  Sir  Richard  ! 

It  was  not  ruin  alone  which  now  was 
staring  him  in  the  face — but  disgrace ! 
And  he  the  last  of  the  time-honoured  name 
of  Ellesdee  !  which  he  had  so  proudly 
hoped  to  bestow  upon  young  ildrian,  as 
precious  a  gift  almost  as  Edith  Louise's 
sweet  self!  And  when  he  thought  of  his 
darling  daughter !  and  how  the  father's  fall 
would  affect  her  ! — -there  was  madness  in 
the  thought. 

And  there  was  well  nigh  madness  in 
the  man. 

*  *  *  * 

VOL.  III.  20 
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Mr  Halevy,  aware  of  the  arrival  of  the 
mail,  called  at  the  bank  about  half-an-hour 
after  Sir  Richard  had  received  the  fearful 
news. 

He  walked  into  the' banker's  private 
room  unannounced,  as  had,  indeed,  been 
his  wont  of  late. 

He  was  most  j^ainfully  struck  by  the 
wild,  haggard  expression  of  Sir  Richard's 
face,  which  but  too  plainly  betrayed  that 
he  must  have  received  news  of  a  disastrous 
nature. 

The  banker  tossed  him  Adrian's  letter. 

A  hasty  glance  over  its  contents  fully 
revealed  to  him  the  fearful  truth.  The 
hand  that  held  the  letter  dropped  by  his 
side,  and  he  stood  some  moments  bereft  of 
motion  and  speech. 

But  he  was  to  learn  still  that  even 
worse  remained  behind.  In  a  few  abrupt 
sentences  the  banker  told  him  of  the  in- 
structions .  he  had  received  that  very 
morning  to  sell  the  Duke  of  Dashshire's 
bonds  and  securities — alas  !  no  longer  in 
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his  possession  now,  or  in  his  power  to 
sell! 

Then,  with  a  wild  glare  in  his  blood- 
shot eyes,  as  if  seized  with  a  fit  of  sudden 
madness,  the  banker  rushed  upon  the  un- 
happy Hebrew,  and,  grasping  him  fiercely 
by  the  throat,  hissed  at  him  : 

'^  You  have  lured  me  on  to  ruin  and 
disgrace !  Demon,  why  didst  thou  tempt 
me?" 

Poor  Halevy  bore  this  furious  onslaught 
with  the  Hebrew's  proverbial  patient  shrug. 
He  freed  himself,  gently  even,  from  the 
miserable  man's  grasp ;  then  turning  his 
eyes  upon  him,  with  somewhat  of  the  sad 
melancholy  expression  in  them  with  which 
Mexico's  tortured  king  must  have  asked  his 
unhappy  minister,  writhing  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spanish  demons,  ''  And  am  I  then  on 
roses  ?" — he  said,  ^'  God  knows,  Sh'  Eich- 
ard,  I  wished  to  save  you.  Your  ruin  in- 
volves mine — and  I  have  a  wife  and  three 
children  whom  I  most  dearly  love.  Yet  1 
repine  not,  nor  do  I  regret.     I  would,  in- 
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deed,  still  give  to  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood  to  save  you  one  pang  even — for  your 
dead  brother's  sake." 

The  fierce  fit  was  over — and  the  banker 
felt  heartily  sorry  now  and  ashamed. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  ]\Ir  Halevy," 
he  said,  ^'oh,  forgive  me!  I  am  so  truly 
wretched.  I  knew  not,  indeed,  what  I 
was  doing." 

'^  I  forgive  you  from  my  heart,  Sir 
Richard.  Would  to  God  I  could  only 
think  of  some  means."  Then,  after  a  brief 
pause,  suddenly,  with  joyful  conviction^ 
almost,  in  his  accents,  ^^  Be  of  good  cheer, 
Sir  Richard !  We  may  yet  weather  the 
storm.  Await  my  return  here  in  two 
hours.  I  think — yes !  I  will  make  the 
attempt." 

And  before  the  amazed  banker  had 
sufficiently  recovered  to  utter  a  question, 
Mr  Moses  Halevy  had  rushed  from  the 
room  and  from  the  bank  into  Lombard 
Street,  where  he  hailed  a  cab  that  was  just 
passing,  and,  jumping  into  it,  ordered  the 
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driver  to  drive  him  to  Mivart's  Hotel,  in 
Brook  Street,  as  fast  as  his  horse  could 
trot. 

It  must  be  confessed  it  was  but  a 
slender  straw  of  hope  at  which  the  agent 
caught  thus  eagerly:  it  had  suddenly  re- 
curred to  his  mind  how  the  Baron  van  Im- 
hoff  had,  on  the  occasion  of  the  deposit 
of  the  bonds  and  securities  with  him,  made 
a  half-gesture  as  if  about  to  return  them ; 
and,  with  that  curious  instinctive  convic- 
tion with  which  the  mind  of  man,  ponder- 
ing, in  the  momentous  crises  of  his  fate, 
upon  the  means  of  success  in  some  difficult 
and  arduous  undertaking,  or  upon  the 
ways  of  escape  from  some  dangerous  strait, 
will  receive,  sometimes,  the  suggestion  of 
the  strangest  and  most  unlikely  expedients, 
he  had  instantly  determined  upon  the  bold 
step  of  an  application  in  that  quarter,  for 
the  return  of  the  deposited  bonds  and  se- 
curities, upon  Sir  E-ichard's  and  his  own 
note  of  hand! 

In  less  than  half-an-hour  he  stood  in 
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the  Baron  A^an  Imhoff's  presence,  to  whom, 
with  trembling  temerity,  he  eagerly  and 
urgently  preferred  his  strange  suit,  with 
most  earnest  entreaty  and  subtlest  suppli- 
cation. 

The  cold  Dutchman  listened  to  the 
Hebrew's  passionate  pleading  with  cour- 
teous attention,  but  apparently  unmoved, 
save  that  a  slight  involuntary  tremor 
seemed  to  run  through  his  frame  when  the 
ardent  advocate  depicted  to  him  Sir  Rich- 
ard's distress  of  mind. 

When  the  agent  had  done  speaking, 
the  baron  said,  in  his  habitual  cold,  mea- 
sured voice, 

^^  Mr  Halevy,  I  must  arrange  this  matter 
with  Sir  Eichard  Ellesdee  himself,  face  to 
face.  I  believe  Sir  R-ichard  to  be  an  hon- 
ourable man.  If  then  he  can  assure  me, 
wpon  his  honour^  that  he  is  still  quite  solvent, 
and  that  his  present  embarrassment  is  sim- 
ply temporary  and  transient,  I  will  do  what 
you  ask  me  to  do — restore  the  bonds  and 
securities  deposited  with  me,  upon  his  and 
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your  joint  note  of  hand,  and  I  will  even 
extend  further  aid  to  him,  should  he  re- 
quire it.  I  will  see  him  to-night  at  seven 
o'clock,  at  the  bank,  in  Lombard  Street. 
Be  kind  enough  to  be  there  yourself  too  at 
the  time ;  but  let  no  one  else  be  present, 
except  some  confidential  old  clerk,  the 
head  cashier,  for  instance.  I  may  also  tell 
you  now  that  I  would  have  advanced  the 
funds  at  the  time,  without  exacting  the 
deposit  of  these  securities,  but  that  I  was 
warned  of  the  critical  position  of  the  house. 
A  young  man  in  Sir  Richard's  employ,  a 
Mr  Francis  Dormer,  a  by-blow  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Davenant's,  I  understand,  was 
my  informant.  Through  him  I  learnt 
even  this  morning,  long  before  your  call, 
that  the  Duke  of  Dashshire  had  given  in- 
structions to  sell  his  bonds.  I  have  paid 
the  young  man  for  his  services^  and  settled 
with  him  finally  to-day ;  and  I  think  Sir 
Richard  also  had  better  settle  with  him. 
And  now,  Mr  Halevy,  you  will  excuse  me. 
I  have  important  letters  to  write." 
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And,  with  a  somewhat  imperious  wave 
of  the  hand,  warding  off  the  Hebrew's 
attempted  fervid  thanksgiving,  he  quickly 
withdrew  into  an  inner  room. 

Vain  were  it  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
agonized  suspense  in  which  Sir  Richard 
Ellesdee  passed  the  two  hours  of  Mr 
Halevy's  absence  on  his  mission ;  vainer 
still  to  portray  the  intense  feeling  of  bliss- 
ful relief  when  he  learnt  the  marvellous 
result  of  that  mission. 

All  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  banker 
remained  shut  up  in  the  little  cabinet 
adjoining  his  private  room,  occupied  with 
a  most  searching  and  most  conscientious 
examination  into  the  actual  state  of  his 
affairs. 

By  half- past  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing he  had  arrived  at  the  result — a  most 
distressing  result  to  him  ;  he  found  that  he 
could  no  longer  honestly  affirm  the  solvency 
of  the  Bank  of  Ellesdee  and  Co. !  With 
all  proper  regard  and  consideration  given, 
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on  the  one  hand,  to  the  favourable  and 
promising  items  in  the  balance-sheet,  and 
all  due  allowance  made,  on  the  other,  for 
the  unfavourable  and  threatening  features, 
the  debts  and  liabilities  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  assets,  both  actual  and  con- 
tino^ent. 

There  ensued  now  in  the  mind  of  the 
unhappy  man  a  fierce  struggle  between 
principle  and  the  eager,  nay,  the  almost 
unconquerable^  desire  to  snatch  at  this  last 
chance  of  salvation, — not  for  his  own  sake, 
oh,  no  !  but  for  his  dear  darling  daughter's 
sake  alone — for  her  for  whom  he  would 
gladly  lay  down  his  life. 

And  principle  would  sternly  insist,  in 
this  struggle,  to  have  every  weapon  at 
hand  that  might  be  wielded  on  its  side. 
So  the  Old  Ledger  was  drawn  forth  once 
more  from  the  secret  recess,  and  placed  on 
the  large  desk-table  in  the  centre  of  the 
private  room,  on  which  it  had  been  laid 
more   than   twenty-six    years   back   now, 
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on  that  memorable  day  when  the  two 
brothers  had  first  read  its  first  page  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  reverential  awe. 

On  that  same  first  page  Sir  Richard's 
eyes  were  now  fixed  intently,  with  his 
head  bent  low  over  it.  His  mind  was 
abstracted  :  he  was  in  a  deep  musing  fit. 
So  he  heard  not  the  opening  of  the  door  of 
Mr  Marshall's  room,  to  which  his  back  was 
tm*ned,  nor  Mr  Wilson's  announcement 
that  the  Baron  van  Imhoif  had  arrived, 
and  would  be  glad  to  see  Sir  Richard. 

But  a  slight  involuntary  motion  of  his 
chief's  hand  was  taken  by  the  old  cashier 
for  a  sign  that  Sir  Richard  was  ready  to 
receive  his  visitor. 

So  the  Baron  van  Imhofi*,  who  had 
meanwhile  exchanged  a  few  words  with  Mr 
Halevy,  the  only  other  person  present  at 
the  bank,  on  the  interesting  topic  of  the 
mildness  of  that  particular  evening,  for  the 
season  of  the  year,  was  ushered  into  the 
banker's  private  room. 

The  latter  remained  still  so  deeply  ab- 
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sorbed  in  his  thoughts,  that  he  heard  not 
his  visitor's  entrance,  nor  the  light  fall  of 
his  quick  step  over  the  triple  velvet-pile 
carpet  on  the  floor,  as  he  walked  up  to  the 
desk. 

The  baron,  glancing  over  the  banker's 
shoulder,  looked  on  the  page  on  which  the 
latter' s  eyes  were  so  intently  fixed,  and  he 
heard  him  read  aloud  to  himself  with  bitter 
emphasis,  ^^  No  temptation  however  so 
Im-ing,  no  danger  however  so  threatening, 
no  consideration  of  self  or  others  however 
so  powerful  and  urgent,  shall  ever  make 
me  swerve  from  that  straight  path  of 
honour  and  integrity — nay,  not  one  hair's 
breadth ! " 

^'  A  noble  sentiment !  "  he  cried,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  startled  banker's  shoulder, 
who,  turning  quickly  round  in  great  con- 
fusion, beheld  the  tall  white-headed  Dutch- 
man, with  his  flowing  whitish  grey  beard, 
his  blue  spectacles,  and  the  green  shade 
over  his  eyes. 

'^  A  noble  sentiment,  this.  Sir  Richard  !" 
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repeated  the  Baron  van  ImhofF,  ^^  a  most 
noble  sentiment !  There  can  be  no  risk  or 
danger  in  any  dealings  with  a  man  brought 
up  in  such  a  school  as  tJiisP  Then,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  ^^  If  then  you  can  assure 
me  on  your  honour  that  you  are  still  quite 
solvent,  here,"  placing  the  papers  on  the 
table,  ^'  are  the  bonds  deposited  with  me 
as  security  for  the  last  advance  of  funds 
made  by  me  to  you  through  Mr  Halevy." 

The  decisive  moment  had  come  then. 

With  a  quick,  impatient,  jerking  motion, 
Sir  Richard  closed  the  ponderous  old  book, 
and  turning  his  back  upon  it,  and  con- 
fronting the  Dutch  capitalist,  was  proceed- 
ing to  say,  in  a  steady  voice,  with  just  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  tremor  in  it, 

^^  Baron  van  Imhoff,  I  can  swear  to 
you—" 

When  he  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the 
baron,  who,  laying  his  left  hand  impress- 
ively on  the  banker's  shoulder,  and,  with 
his  voice  strangely  altered  from  its  formal, 
cold,   measured  tones  to  the  well-remem- 
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bered  soft  musical  accents  that  had  so 
often  haunted  Sir  Richard  in  his  dreams 
for  many  a  long  year, 

^'  Nay,  nay,  brother  Richard,  swear 
not !  This  has  gone  too  far  already. 
Forgive  me,  my  dearest  brother,  for  thus 
trying  and  tempting  you,  and  for  my  cruel 
silence  for  so  many  long  years!" 

And  quickly  tearing  off,  with  his  right 
hand,  the  white  wig,  the  false  beard,  the 
green  shade,  and  the  blue  spectacles,  which 
he  had  hitherto  worn,  during  his  stay  in 
London,  to  disguise  his  identity,  there 
stood  revealed  to  the  brother's  bewildered, 
yet,  oh !  how  truly  enraptured  gaze — some 
twenty-five  years  older,  indeed,  than  when 
we  parted  with  him  on  board  the  ill-fated 
Patna,  and  his  face  deeply  bronzed  with 
long  exposure  to  the  sun  of  tlie  tropics, 
and  a  few  gray  streaks  showing  in  the  rich 
dark  chestnut  hair,  and  a  deep  scar  extend- 
ing upwards  from  a  little  above  the  right 
eyebrow,  yet  unmistakably  the  same  still 
as  of  old — our  own  Louis  Ellcsdce  !  who 
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now  flung  himself  on  his  brother's  breast. 

*  '  *  *         *  * 

And  the  two  brothers  wept  in  each 
other's  arms. 

*  #  *  ^  * 

And  there  was  yet  another  scene  that 
evening,  when  the  cashier  and  the  Hebrew 
were  called  in  to  witness  the  re- union  of 
the  two  brothers. 

Moses  Halevy  seized  Louis  Ellesdee's 
hands  with  Oriental  fervour,  and  rained 
tears  and  kisses  upon  them. 

The  old  cashier  folded  his  recovered  son 
— ^for,  tvas  he  not  as  a  son  unto  him  ? — in  a 
fond  embrace,  and,  reverentially  taking  off 
his  little  black  velvet  cap,  and  lifting  liis 
eyes  on  high,  exclaimed  piously,  '^  Nunc 
dimitUs^  Domiue  !  " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

WHICH   SUPPLIES   THE   LACKING   LINK. 

On  the  morning  after  this  most  eventful 
day  Mr  Adrian  Add  j  called  upon  his  friend 
Dr  Jolibois  at  the  unusually  early  hour  of 
10  A.M.,  to  request  the  doctor,  to  that 
gentleman's  great  joy,  to  present  him  to 
Sir  Richard  Ellesdee,  as  the  Baron  van 
Imhoff  now  no  longer  objected  to  it. 

The  doctor  immediately  donned  his 
best  suit,  and  throwing  a  somewhat  anti- 
quated paletot  over  his  arm,  and  placing  on 
his  head  a  remarkably  queer  hat,  a  curious 
cross  between  the  Tyrolese  pattern  and  the 
wide-awake,  he  seized  his  bamboo,  and 
sallied  forth,  arm  in  arm  with  his  friend 
Addy,  on  the  road  to  Ellesdee  House. 
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On  the  way  the  doctor,  who  thouglit  he 
could  detect  some  slight  tremor  in  the  arm 
that  was  passed  under  his  own,  and  who  be- 
lieved that  one  in  the  liumble  position  of  a 
clerk  might  not  unnaturally  feel  some  slight 
trepidation  on  his  first  presentation  to  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  money  magnates, 
more  particularly,  perhaps,  under  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  case,  kindly 
exhorted  his  friend  Addy  to  make  his 
mind  quite  easy  about  Sir  Richard's  recep- 
tion of  him :  the  banker,  he  explained, 
though  naturally  a  little  stiff  and  haughty, 
as,  indeed,  it  was  quite  excusable  in  him, 
considering  his  high  position  and  immense 
wealth,  was  a  most  affable  gentleman  with- 
al, who  would  be  quite  sure  to  receive 
him  as  it  was  fit  he  should  receive  his 
intended  son-in-law  Adrian's  father. 

To  w^hich  comforting  assurance  his 
friend  replied  that  he  was  most  grateful 
for  this  cheering  information  on  the  mat- 
ter ;  however,  he  had  for  so  many  years 
lived  in  the  intimacy  of  the  Baron   van 
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Imlioff,  who  certainly  was  at  least  as  rich 
as  Sir  Richard,  that  he  felt  not  that  trepid- 
ation on  the  subject  of  his  coming  inter- 
view with  the  wealthy  banker  which  the 
doctor  would  seem  to  suppose  he  felt. 

As  the  two  gentlemen  drew  near  Elles- 
dee  House,  they  were  both  of  them,  but 
more  particularly  the  doctor,  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  festive  appearance  of  every- 
thing and  everybody  about  the  place,  and 
more  especially  by  the  profuse  eruption  of 
holly  all  over  the  grounds  and  the  mansion, 
which,  as  Christmas,  though  indeed  coming 
very  fast,  was  not  yet,  seemed  altogether 
inexplicable. 

But  when,  on  entering  the  hall,  they 
were  confronted  by  Mr  Martin  Clankey 
and  Mrs  Grainger- Clankey,  of  whom  the 
former  incontinently  stopping  forward  to 
meet,  as  it  were,  Mr  Adrian  Addy  on  the 
threshold,  said  to  that  gentleman,  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  unwonted  emotion, 

^'  Sir  Richard's  great  kindness  has 
granted  us,  Mrs  Grainger  and  myself,  the 
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proud  privilege  of  bidding  you  welcome 
home  again  !  Mr  Ellesdee,  and — God  bless 
you,  Sir !  God  bless — "  here  Mr  Clankey 
came  to  a  stop,  breaking  down,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  in  the  even 
tenor  of  his  calm  philosophic  composure, 
and  having  to  turn  his  face  aside,  to  hide 
certain  symptoms  of  ^^ feminine  weakness" 
that  were  suspiciously  threatening  to  stain 
his  pure  hard  character  of  a  stoic. 

And  when  the  gentleman  thus  addressed 
as  ^^  Mr  EUesdee  "  warmly  shook  Mr  Clan- 
key's  hands  over  and  over  again,  and  fondly 
called  him  '^  dear  old  Martin !  dear  good 
old  IMartin  !  "  then  flung  himself  on  the 
bosom  of  sobbing  and  weeping  Mrs  Grain- 
ger, and,  calling  her  his  ^'  dear  aunty,'^  let 
the  old  lady  hug  him  to  her  heart's  content, 
and  cry  over  him  as  if  that  heart  would 
burst  with  joy. 

And  when  the  doctor  beheld  the 
haughty  banker,  to  whom  he  had  come  to 
present  his  friend  Addy,  how,  tall  and  erect 
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as  if  the  weight  of  twenty  years  had  been 
taken  off  his  shoulders  since  yesternight, 
and  looking  something  of  his  former  self, 
such  as  the  doctor  had  never  yet  seen  him, 
he  strode  forth  with  elastic,  nay  almost 
hounding  step,  to  throw  himself  into  the 
said  friend  Addy's  outstretched  arms, 
exclaiming,  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
intensest  emotion,  '^  Welcome  once  more, 
dearest  Louis !  my  own  most  beloved 
brother,  whose  loss  I  have  so  long  and  so 
grievously  lamented !  " 

In  brief,  when  the  doctor  thus  beheld 
everybody  around  suddenly  bent  upon 
^'  running  a-muck  of  tears  and  tenderness," 
as  the  old  cynic,  who  was  apt  to  draw  his 
illustrations  from  the  recollections  of  his 
J  a  van  experience,  afterwards  used  to  define 
it  when  relating  the  scene,  he  felt  at  first 
thoroughly  bewildered;  but  as  the  truth 
began  to  dawn  upon  him,  he  suddenly  cut 
one  of  his  most  amazing  capers,  and  shouted 
''  hurrah  !  "  with  a  power  of  lung  he  could 
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not  have  ventured  upon  in  his  own  mansion 
in  Draycot  Street  for  fear  of  bringing  the 
walls  about  his  ears. 

^^  My  dear  doctor/'  Sir  Richard  now 
addressed  the  learned  professor,  who  seemed 
slightly  ashamed  of  this  somewhat  exuber- 
ant manifestation  of  joyful  enthusiasm  on 
his  part,  '^  I  must  ask  you  to  kindly  excuse 
my  brother  and  me  for  a  short  time,  and 
to  walk  meanwhile  into  the  luncheon-room, 
where  3^ou  will  find  two  friends  of  yours, 
Mr  Wilson  and  Mr  Halevy,  besides  two 
other  friends,  I'll  be  bound,  still  dearer  to 
you,  whom  I  have  invited  on  this  festive 
occasion  for  your  own  especial  behoof  and 
benefit — Mr  Erlanger  Doppelbier,  to  wit, 
and  the  Baron  Ilochheimer.  This  most  un- 
wonted indulgence  in  a  mild  joke  denoted 
a  strange  change  indeed  in  Sir  Richard, 
who,  save,  perhaps,  in  his  most  intimate 
family  life,  with  his  darling  daughter,  cer- 
tainly was  not  much  given  to  playfulness 
of  manner  and  jocularity  of  expression. 

^^  I  am  most  heartily  glad  of  it !     I  am 
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most  sincerely  rejoiced  at  it  1 "  muttered  the 
doctor,  whilst  proceeding  to  the  luncheon- 
room,  leaving  it  thus  pleasantly  in  doubt, 
whether  the  gladness  and  rejoicing  referred 
to  the  scene  he  had  just  been  witnessing, 
or  to  the  information  just  received,  that 
two  dear  friends  and  foibles  of  his  were 
waiting  for  him  in  the  luncheon-room. 

The  two  brothers  went  upstairs  to- 
gether to  the  boudoir  which  had  once  been 
Miss  Maria  Theresia  Ellesdee's,  then  Lady 
Edith  Ellesdee's,  and  was  now  Edith 
Louise's,  who  was  waiting  there  with  eager 
impatience  to  embrace  the  uncle  she  had 
never  known,  but  who  had  for  long  years 
before  her  birth  even  been  wept  as  one 
dead,  yet  whose  loss  she  knew  had  always 
lain  heavy  at  her  father's  heart,  for  all 
the  years  that  had  passed  since  the  sad 
event,  and  despite  the  all-consoling  power 
of  time. 

The  first  meeting  between  Louis 
Ellesdee  and  his  lost  Edith's  daughter  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe. 
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non  meus  audet 

E-ein  tentare  pudor,  quam  vires  ferre  recusont. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

About  an  hour  after  there  were  gather- 
ed round  Sir  Richard  and  his  brother 
Louis,  in  the  Baronet's  study,  Edith 
Louise  and  Mrs  Penryn,  now  happily 
restored  to  health,  who  had  only  the  day 
before  returned  to  Ellesdee  House  to  take 
charge  again  of  her  darling  daughter  ; 
and  Mr  Wilson,  Mr  Halevy,  and  Dr  Jolibois, 
who  were  all  of  them  eager  to  listen  to  the 
narrative  of  Louis  Ellesdee' s  adventures 
since  his  supposed  loss  in  the  Patna. 

As  the  space  over  which  I  have  still  to 
dispose  is  getting  alarmingly  limited,  and 
the  reader  is  aware  now  that  Louis 
Ellesdee  has  for  many  years  figured  as 
'*  three  gentlemen  in  one,"  like  Cerberus, 
as  interpreted  by  Mrs  Malaprop,  and  some 
of  the  leading  incidents  of  his  life  have 
thus  been  related  already  in  our  Javan 
episode — I  will  only  briefly  state  here  suffi- 
cient of  the  most  important  part  of  these 
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adventures  to  supply  the  most  indispens- 
able missing  link. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  April,  1827, 
when  Louis  Ellesdee  awoke  to  a  strange 
kind  of  semi-consciousness  on  board  the 
Kornelis  de  Witt,  a  splendid  Dutch  India- 
farer,  most  magnificently  fitted  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  owner,  the  Baron  van 
Imhoff,  a  great  Dutch  Indian  magnate, 
who  has  just  been  on  a  visit  to  the  mother 
country,  and  was  now  returning  in  her  to 
Java. 

It  would  appear  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  21st  March,  a  man  had  been  descried 
by  the  look-out,  floating  about  on  a  spar  ; 
a  boat  had  been  lowered  and  sent  to  his 
rescue.  The  boat  crew  had  found  the  man 
apparently  quite  bereft  of  life,  yet  uncon- 
sciously clinging  to  the  spar  with  desperate 
tenacity,  under  the  involuntary  impulse, 
as  the  surgeon  explained  the  matter  after- 
wards, of  the  all-powerful  instinct  of  life. 

His  cork  jacket,  and  the  fact  that 
shortly  before  the  flital  explosion  he  had 
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thrown  off  his  coat,  and  pulled  off  his 
boots,  to  be  the  better  prepared  for  swim- 
ming, had  materially  contributed  to  keep 
him  so  long  afloat.  When  the  body  was 
brought  on  board  the  Kornelis  de  Witt,  the 
surgeon,  upon  close  examination,  found 
that  there  remained  yet  life  in  it ;  but  he 
found,  also,  an  extensive  compound  fracture 
of  the  frontal  bone  on  the  right  side,  and 
of  the  right  parietal  bone,  besides  a  great 
many  more  or  less  serious  contusions  all 
oyer  the  body ;  and  there  seemed  but  little 
use  indeed  in  trying  to  keep  alight,  for  a 
few  hours,  or  even  a  few  days  longer,  the 
feeble  flickering  flame  of  life  in  the  so 
sadly  shattered  frame.  But  the  Baron  van 
Imhoff,  a  good  and  humane  man  in  the 
main,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  possible 
rescue  of  this  unfortunate  waif  from  the 
sea,  and  urged  upon  the  surgeon  to  try  all 
that  his  art  and  skill  and  his  science  could 
do,  or  attempt,  or  suggest,  to  save  the  in- 
teresting stranger. 
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And  the  good  surgeon  did  tiy  his  best, 
and  tried  to  such  good  purpose  that, 
though  the  patient  continued  in  a  state  of 
absolute  coma,  the  vital  functions  were, 
slowly  and  gradually,  indeed,  but  progress- 
ively restored ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
third  week  the  skilful  and  experienced 
man  thought  he  'might  safely  proceed  to 
perform  the  operation  of  the  trepan. 

The  operation  was  successful,  and  Louis 
Ellesdee  awoke  again  to  life;  but  his 
memory  was  nearly  an  absolute  blank ! 

He  only  remembered  the  first  period  of 
his  life.  So  wlien  they  asked  him  his 
name,  he  replied  '^  Adrian ;  "  and  when 
they  asked  his  other  name,  he  said 
^^Addy,"  which  was  the  pet  term  of  en- 
dearment by  which  his  mother  used  to 
call  him ;  when  tliev  asked  him  where 
he  came  from,   he  said  '^  Amsterdam." 

They  talked  to  him  in  Dutch,  and  he 
replied  in  Dutch,  which  had,  indeed,  been 
the  first  language  he  had  ever  learnt  to 
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speak,    besides   French,    his    mother's  fa- 
vourite tongue. 

From  the  purity  of  his  accent  in  both 
tongues,  and  the  elegant  choice  of  his 
expressions,  it  was  quite  patent  that  he 
must  belong  to  a  family  of  the  higher,  or, 
at  least ^  of  the  more  respectable  class  of 
society. 

His  apparent  absolute  inability,  then, 
to  give  the  slightest  account  of  himself  or 
his  family,  beyond  a  few  vague  and  in- 
comprehensible indications — such  as  that 
his  father's  name  was  Richard,  and  his 
mother's  Louise;  and  that  his  father  was 
called  '^  La  Banque  cVAngleterrej^  and 
his  mother  '' mon  loetit  chou  de  Bruxelles,'^ 
— pet  terms  of  endearment  between  the 
late  Sir  Richard  Ellesdee  and  his  wife, — 
and  his  apparent  ignorance  of  even  the 
elements  of  education,  coupled  with  his 
marvellous  facility  of  apprehension,  made 
him  a  subject  of  deep  professional  interest 
to  the  surgeon,  and  of  no  less  deep,  almost 
paternal,  interest  to  the  baron. 
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When  the  ship  reached  Surabaya,  the 
baron  took  Mr  ^^  Adrian  Addy,"  who  had 
by  that  time  altogether  recovered  his  phy- 
sical health,  though  there  remained  still 
a  chasm  of  many  years  to  fill  up  in  the 
memory  of  the  past,  home  to  his  own  pala- 
tial residence. 

Here  he  was  brought  into  contact  with 
the  baron's  only  daughter  and  heiress, 
who  soon  began  to  pity  him,  with  that 
pity  which  is  so  nearly  akin  to  a  warmer 
feeling. 

But  he  knew  not  this  then. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  December, 
1827. 

A  parcel  had  just  arrived  from  England, 
with  music  for  Miss  van  Imhoff — for  that 
young  lady  was  most  passionately  fond  of 
music,  and  received  constant  supplies  of  the 
compositions  of  nearly  all  European  na- 
tions. 

Miss  van  Imhoff  had  requested  Mr 
Addy  to  assist  her  in  unpacking  the 
parcel. 
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Among  the  wrappers  of  that  parcel 
there  happened  to  be  a  number  of  The 
Times ^  the  number  of  Thursday,  August 
30th,  1827,  the  very  number  which  con- 
tained the  announcement  of  the  marriage 
of  Sir  Eichard  Ellesdee  with  Edith  Fitz- 
gerald. This  number  fell  accidentally 
under  Mr  Addy's  observation. 

Grlaneing  abstractedly  over  the  page 
before  him,  without  any  notion  of  reading, 
of  course,  as  the  English  continued  still 
an  unknown  tongue  to  him,  his  eyes  sud- 
denly caught  the  names  of  his  brother  and 
that  of  his  own  bride — and  there  flashed 
back  upon  his  brain,  with  the  instantane- 
ousness  and  the  vi^ddness  of  lightning,  the 
recollection  of  the  past,  which  had  up 
to  this  been  almost  an  absolute  blank  to 
him. 

But  the  sudden  revelation  fell  over- 
poweringly  upon  his  still  feeble  and  aching 
brain  ;  he  fell  down  in  a  dead  swoon,  and 
lay  for  three  weeks  unconscious,  in  the 
ravings  of  brain  fever.     The  wound  in  his 
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skull  opened  again,  to  give  issue  to  several 
small  splinters  of  bone . 

When  consciousness  returned  at  last, 
at  the  end  of  the  third  week,  Louis  Ellesdee 
awoke  with  the  most  absolute  and  perfect 
remembrance  of  the  past,  from  first  to  last ; 
but  he  awoke  also  to  the  intensest  bitter- 
ness of  an  immense  grief. 

The  seeming  worthlessness  of  his  adored 
Edith,  as  apparently  but  too  clearly  shown 
by  the  truly  indecent  haste  with  which  she 
had  rushed  into  a  marrias^e  with  his 
brother;  and  the  sad  reflection  which 
would  force  itself  upon  his  mind,  that  that 
brother  had  sent  him  away  from  England, 
perhaps,  chiefly  that  he  might  remove  from 
his  path  an  inconvenient  obstacle  to  his 
own  wooing,  struck  him  to  the  heart. 

He  then,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings, 
resolved  to  give  no  sign  of  his  rescue  from 
a  seemingly  inevitable  death  to  those  who 
had  so  basely  betrayed  him. 

(At  this  point  of  his  narrative,  Louis 
Ellesdee,    with    heartfelt    contrition,    be- 
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sought  his  brother's  pardon  for  his  base 
suspicions.  Richard  had,  on  the  night 
before,  fully  explained  to  his  brother  how 
everything  had  happened,  and  by  what 
strange  irresistible  enchainment  of  circum- 
stances the  marriage  between  him  and 
Edith  Fitzgerald  had  been  brought  about.) 

He  would  bury  his  past  life  in  oblivion, 
and  forget,  even  to  the  name  of  Ellesdee. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  our  Javan 
episode,  how  he  was  led  to  woo  another 
maiden,  or,  perhaps,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, to  submit  him  to  being  wooed  by 
another  maiden — the  year  1828  being  a 
leap  year, — ^how  the  proud  Baron  van 
Imhoif  was  brought  to  give  his  parental 
consent  and  sanction ;  how  the  father's 
former  favourite  candidate  for  the  young 
lady's  hand,  the  suitor  rejected  by  her,  tried 
recourse  to  assassination ;  how  the  villan- 
ous  would-be-murderer  was  baffled  by  Dr 
Jolibois ;  how  Adrian  Addy  married  the 
Baron  van  Imhoff's  daughter,  on  condition 
that  he  should  henceforth  assume  and  bear 
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the  name  of  van  Imhoff ;  how  a  son  was 
born  to  him ;  and  how,  on  his  return  from 
a  journey  to  Borneo,  he  found  his  dearly- 
beloved  young  wife  and  her  father  both 
dead  and  gone. 

The  loss  of  his  wife  inflicted  a  deep 
wound  on  his  heart ;  for  a  time  he  could 
hardly  bring  himself  to  look  with  parental 
affection  upon  the  poor  baby,  whose  birth 
had,  in  part  at  least,  led  to  the  mother's 
death. 

He  took  to  melancholy  brooding  over 
his  past  life.  He  loved  to  trace  the  prime 
cause  of  all  the  affliction  that  had  befallen 
him  to  his  mother's  unreasoning  fondness 
for  him,  and  that  from  the  earliest  years  of 
his  childhood  the  notion  had  been  instilled 
into  his  mind  that,  born  to  immense  wealth, 
he  need  never  refuse  himself  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  wish. 

Had  he  not  given  his  father  but  too 
grave  cause  to  fear  he  would,  unless  wisely 
checked,  grow  up  a  dissolute  spendthrift, 
that  father  would  never  have    dreamt  of 
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those  limitations  in  his  last  will  and  testa- 
mentj  which  had  left  him  powerless  to 
help — and  so  forth,  from  link  to  link,  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

It  was  under  the  inspiration  and  em- 
pire of  such  thoughts  and  reflections  as 
these  that  he  at  last  resolved  to  have  his 
own  son  brought  up  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  immense  wealth  and  high  position  that 
were  awaiting  him  one  day. 

We  have  seen  how  this  project  was 
carried  out. 

lie  had  kept  Dr  Jolibois  in  absolute 
ignorance  of  his  identity  with  the  Baron 
van  Imhoff. 

A  few  years  after  the  doctors  de- 
parture from  Java,  with  his  son,  he  set 
about  gradually  effecting  the  sale  and  re- 
alization of  the  immense  property  be- 
queathed to  him  by  the  late  Baron  van 
Imhoff,  and  by  his  own  wife,  who  had 
willed  everything  she  possessed  uncon- 
ditionally to  her  husband. 

Years  had,  in  the  end,  somewhat  soft- 
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ened  the  resentment  against  his  brother, 
which  broke  down  almost  completely  when 
Sir  Kichard  Ellesdee  asked  the  supposed 
Mr  Addy's  sanction  to  his  son  Adrian's 
entrance  into  the  Bank  of  Ellesdee  and  Co., 
with  the  touching  allusion  to  the  lad's  like- 
ness to  one  who  had  been  inexpressibly 
dear  to  him. 

A  few  years  after  this,  he  had  actually 
half  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  Europe ; 
but  he  was  then  in  the  midst  of  his  labours 
and  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  his  diamond 
mines  in  Borneo,  his  coffee  plantations  in 
Java,  and  many  other  important  items  of  his 
extensive  possessions  in  the  East ;  and  there 
were  so  many  delays,  and  he  had  to  make 
so  many  long  distant  journeys  and  voyages, 
that  it  was  only  by  the  middle  of  the 
year  1852  that  he  found  himself  at  last  in 
Calcutta,  with  all  his  millions  converted 
into  portable  values,  and  free  to  depart  for 
Europe. 

It  was  here  that  he  received  the  an- 
nouncement that  Sir  Richard  Ellesdee  had 

VOL.  III.  22 
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accepted  Adrian  for  his  future  son-in-law ; 
also  that  Adrian  had  started  on  a  mission 
for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  Sir  Richard's  busi- 
ness, a  proceeding  which  rather  surprised 
him,  as  he  could  not  very  well  see  what 


very 


kind  of  business  relation  requiring  such  a 
mission  there  could  exist  between  the  great 
London  banking  house  and  the  Brazils, 
except  a  loan  to  the  government,  perhaps, 
and  this  surely  would  be  negotiated  in 
London. 

He  heard  also,  accidentally,  something 
about  the  Calcutta  branch  of  his  brother's 
house  having  been  most  unfortunate  of 
late  in  several  important  operations,  and, 
among  other  unpromising  matters,  that 
dishonoured  bills  to  the  amount  of  above 
fifty  thousand  pounds  would  have  to  be  sent 
back  to  the  London  firm  for  reimbursement. 

His  acute  mind,  sharpened  still  more 
by  the  great  commercial  and  financial  ex- 
perience he  had  acquired  In  the  last  20 
years,  scented  danger,  then,  in  these  two 
facts  coupled  together,  for  the  credit  and 
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stability  of  Ellesdee  and  Co.,  and  lie  there- 
fore resolved  to  depart  at  once  for  London. 

The  rest  we  know. 

^^  Well,"  said  Dr  Jolibois,  when  Louis 
Ellesdee's  narrative  had  been  brought  to  an 
end,  ^^  there  is  one  thing  in  this,  more  par- 
ticularly, of  which  I  am  most  heartily  glad, 
to  wit,  that,  after  all,  my  best  and  dearest 
friend  is  not  a  Dutchman  I " 

"  Why,  you  queer  old  fish,"  said  Louis 
Ellesdee,  laughing,  ^'  I  surely  yet  remain 
so  on  the  mother's  side  ! " 

''  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  replied  the  doctor, 
dogmatically,  ''  mother's  side  has  nothing 
to  do  with  questions  of  nationality.  The 
mother  is  no  kin  to  the  child !  " 

^^  Well,  just  as  you  please,  dear  doctor ; 
it  makes  no  difference  to  me,  so  you  still 
give  me  the  same  warm  friendship  as  here- 
tofore," said  Louis  Ellesdee,  half  smilingly 
and  half  seriously. 

^^  I  am  an  old  fool,  and  full  of  ridiculous 
prejudices,"  was  the  doctor's  brief  and 
sententious  remark,  in  which  Mrs  Penryn, 
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for  one,  most  fully  concurred,  who  had 
listened  with  indignant  amazement  to  the 
enunciation  of  the  man's  strange  doctrine 
about  mothers  standing  in  no  blood-rela- 
tionship to  their  children. 

But  Sir  Richard,  in  his  turn,  claimed  to 
speak  now,  and,  without  heeding  the  honest 
Hebrew's  attempts  to  impose  silence  upon 
him,  proceeded  to  relate  how  he  had  first 
made  Mr  Halevy's  acquaintance,  and  all 
that  gentleman  had  done  for  him.  At 
which  every  one  present  was  much  moved, 
especially  Louis  Ellesdee — and,  strange  to 
say,  perhaps — Dr  Jolibois,  who,  rising 
hastily  from  his  chair,  and  rushing  up  in- 
continently to  Mr  Moses  Halevy,  entreat- 
ed that  gentleman  most  warmly  to  allow 
him  to  shake  hands  with  him,  a  favour 
which  the  good  man  somewhat  bashfully 
granted. 

And  they  all  crowded  round  him,  and 
shook  hands  with  him,  over  and  over  again, 
and  sweet  Edith  Louise,  acting  under  the 
uncontrollable  impulse  of  her  filial  affec- 
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tion,  threw  her  arms  round  the  Hebrew's 
neck,  and  breathed  an  angel's  kiss  upon  the 
brow  of  him  who  had  done  so  much  for  her 
beloved  father. 

^^  May  I  venture  to  ask  you,  Mr 
Halevy,"  said  Dr  Jolibois,  drawing  the 
Hebrew  a  little  aside,  "may  I  venture  to 
ask  to  which  tribe  you  belong  ?  " 

"It  is  a  curious  question  to  ask,"  re- 
plied that  gentleman,  rather  puzzled,  "  but 
if  it  can  be  any  use  to  you,  doctor,  to 
know,  I  am  descended  from  Reuben." 

"  From  Reuben  !  "  shouted  the  doctor 
with  great  joy,  "  from  Reuben  !  not  from 
Dan,  then  I  Shake  hands  once  more,  Mr 
Halevy,  my  friend  I  I  am  so  glad  of  it ! 
Reuben  was  certainly  the  best  of  the 
bunch !  " 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  study :  a  servant  entered 
with  a  large  official-looking  letter  for  Sir 
Richard,  which  had  just  been  brought  by 
a  Government  messenger. 

The  banker  opened  it  and  read  it.    He 
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remained  a  few  moments  absorbed  in  deep 
thought,  then  handed  the  letter  to  his 
brother,  with  a  strange  expression  in  his 
face,  saying,  ^^  Can  I,  dare  I  accept?" 

The  letter  was  from  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  It  informed  Sir  Richard 
Ellesdee  how  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
the  Queen  had  been  pleased  to  express  her 
gracious  intention  to  raise  Sir  Richard 
Ellesdee  to  the  Peerage,  in  consideration 
of  the  many  eminent  services  he  and  his 
ancestors  had  rendered  the  country  and 
the  Crown ;  also,  and  more  especially,  as  a 
signal  mark  of  Her  Majesty's  aj)preciation 
of  the  banker's  unswerving  ^integrity,  liis 
high  principles,  and  his  most  honourable 
character,  pointing  him  as  a  shining  light 
and  example  for  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
engaged  in  financial  and  commercial  opera- 
tions to  follow ! 

^^  Why  not  ?"  said  Louis,  when  he  had 
read  the  letter  carefully  over.  ^^  It  was 
our  revered  father's  fondest  wish,  dear 
Richard.     Besides,  you  know,"  he  added, 
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smiling,  '^  I  am  a  sort  of  continental  baron, 
and  it  is  not  becoming  that  my  elder 
brother,  the  head  of  om*  house,  should  re- 
main a  commoner  now." 

'^  Be  it  so  then,"  replied  Eichard,  re- 
signedly, ''  but  I  shudder  to  think  hozo 
near — " 

^'No  matter,  dear  Eichard!"  inter- 
rupted his  brother,  ^^let  us  bury  the  past 
in  oblivion  ;  let  us,  all  of  us,  only  remember 
the  great  lesson  our  experiences  ought  to 
have  taught  us  now, — to  show  indulgent 
forbearance  to  others,  and  refrain  from 
judging  precipitately  and  harshly  their 
shortcomings  and  trespasses. 

^^And,  talking  of  our  revered  father's 
wishes,"  he  continued,  after  a  brief  pause, 
speaking  now  with  deep  emotion,  '^  I  re- 
member me  a  clause  in  his  last  Will,  stating 
that  it  had  always  been  the  most  ardent 
wish  of  his  heart  to  have  both  his  dear  and 
equally  beloved  sons  succeed  him  in  the 
bank  of  Ellesdce  and  Co.  So,  dear  Eich- 
ard, you  must  even  admit  me  as  a  partner 
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in  the  bank,  and,  as  we  are  brothers  united 
in  heart  and  soul  now,  let  us  change  the 
firm  in  future  to 

ELLESDEE  BEOTHEES. 


THE   END. 


NOTE  TO   PAGE  105. 

Viget,  cBternumque  vigebif. 

This  was  written  some  weeks  before  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  death.  Yet  is  the  line,  referring,  as  it  does,  to 
the  year  1852,  not  quite  so  hyperbolical  as  it  may 
appear.  Thirteen  years  of  life  added  to  some  sixty-eight 
years  of  life,  and  nigh  upon  thirteen  years  of  office  and 
power  added  to  a  tenure  of  some  forty-five  years  of 
office  and  power,  may  surely  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
something  like  an  "  eternity." 


ERRATA. 

Page  148,  Hne  8  from  the  top,  for  caresses  read  caress. 
Page  175,  line  5  from  the  bottom,  for  in  read  on. 
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